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is a serious drawback to the 
benefits of a free press and a 
free platform that they expose us to 
the risk of incomplete induction and 
precipitate inference. Brevity may 
be the soul of wit, but it is not the 
one condition of a satisfactory dis- 
cussion of large and complicated 
questions. The journalist, the plat- 
form speaker, deals with some fact 
which has for the moment arrested 
general attention, responds to some 
cry which the baby public is for the 
moment raising. Or, to change the 
figure, he has his eye on but one part 
of the field, and is apt to think, like 
Frederick at Mélwitz, that the battle 
is lost when the squadron in which 
he rides is driven from the fray, or, 
like Rupert at Naseby, that the 
victory is won when his own wing 
—his own pet scheme or vehement 
crotchet—carries all before it. The 
subject of primary education is 
large in its extent and complicated 
in its relations. We have had 
articles and speeches upon it with- 
out number; articles of force, 
speeches of brilliancy. But it may 
be of use to those who care less 
about vivid momentary impressions 
and thecharm of sensational rhetoric 
than about comprehensive views 
and guarded conclusions, to have 
the matter discussed, however im- 
perfectly, yet as a whole. 
Let us at the outset dismiss the 
idea that little or no progress has 
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been made in the matter of national 
education. Were this idea well 
grounded, the case might be pro- 
nounced desperate. Since the close 
of the French war or earlier, we have 
been wrangling, proposing, devising 
in connection with the education of 
the people, and if nothing of im- 
portance has been accomplished, we 
may be excused for sitting down, 
folding our hands, and giving up 
the enterprise. The truth is that a 
beginning, and more than a begin- 
ning, has been made; and in this 
instance the difficulty proverbially 
attendant upon beginnings was un- 
usually great. Our fathers and 
grandfathers were the victims of 
illusions on this subject which have 
become to us almost incomprehen- 
sible; illusions of fantastic hope; illu- 
sions of shadowy panic and reason- 
less alarm. What a singular halluci- 
nation, for example, was that which 
took possession of grown men with 
reference to infant schools! It cap- 
tivated even the rugged Brougham. 
‘If infant schools,’ said Brougham, 
‘were planted for the training of all 
children between three and seven 
years of age, so as to impress them 
with innocent and virtuous habits, 
their second natures, thus superin- 
duced, would make it as impossible 
to pervert them, as it is to make 
men and women of the upper classes 
rush into the highways each, time 
they feel the want of money.’ Did 
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ever fabulist or flutist, entrancing 
Arcadian shepherdesses with sylvan 
pipe, discourse purer nonsense than 
this? And what was the kind of 
education warranted to make man 
perfect at the age of seven? Ina 
little treatise entitled ‘ Infant Culti- 
vation, with illustrative facts and 
anecdotes, by J. R. Brown, master 
of Spitalfields Infant School,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1826, we meet 
with an illustrative fact which en- 
ables us to return an answer to the 
question. The amount and quality 
of the knowledge acquired by the 
infants respecting the creation of 
the wor!d astonished and delighted 
Mr. Brown. ‘The following sen- 
sible and comprehensive answers,’ 
he writes, ‘ have been elicited from 
the children in reference to this 
point. Q. Why did not Almighty 
God make man before He made 
the earth ?—.A. Because there would 
have been no place for him to walk 
on. Q. Why did He not make man 
before He made the vegetables ?— 
A. Because there would have been 
nothing for him to eat. Q. But 
-why did He make the air before He 
made man?—A. Oh, sir, he could 
not breathe or live without air.’ 
Such was the instruction which, in 
the opinion of Henry Brougham, 
was to ‘superinduce’ a second na- 
ture upon children, converting them 
not only into angels, but into angels 
incapable of falling from their high 
estate. It is a real advantage to 
have cleared the atmosphere of 
bewildering, semi-translucent fog, 
through which every outline of the 
coast, along which we have to con- 
duct a perilous voyage, must have 
shown falsely. The penalty of ex- 
travagant hope is the pang of dis- 
appointment and the collapse of 
energy, and on the sterile rock or 
the shelving iceberg, the voyager 
suffers more bitterly from having 
fancied that, through the wavering 
haze, he beheld the blush of flowers 
or the expanse of a land-locked 
harbour. 
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We have done something also,— 
we have in fact done a good deal,— 
to lay the phantoms of superstitious 
terror which, for so long, were 
lions in the way of educational 
progress. The extent of our gains 
may be measured indifferently well 
by listening to some words of 
Brougham’s on the religious diffi- 
culty, as it presented itself to edu- 
cational reformers some forty years 
ago. ‘As things now stand,’ he 
said, ‘the two great parties.... 
are resolved that we should have no 
system of education atall,.... and 
this interdict, under which both 
parties join in laying their country, 
is by each pronounced to be neces- 
sary for the sacred interests of 
religion. Of religion! Oh, gra- 
cious God! was ever the name of 
thy holy ordinances so impiously 
profaned before? Was ever before 
thy best gift to man, his reason, so 
bewildered by blind bigotry, or sa- 
vage intolerance, or wild fanaticism 
—bewildered so as to curse the very 
light that Thou hast caused to 
shine before his steps—bewildered 
so as not to perceive that any and 
every religion must flourish best in 
the tutored mind, and that, by 
whomsoever instructed in secular 
things, thy word can better be sown 
in a soil prepared than in one aban- 
doned through neglect to the 
execrable influence of the evil 
spirit?’ There may still lurk in 
dark corners a bigotry which wants 
piercing by these keen shafts; but 
it is no longer true that the religious 
difficulty brings the educational 
movement to a dead halt. 

In the way of machinery erected 
for the primary education of the 
people, there is much to which 
we can point. Instruction has 
been brought nearer the doors of 
all than it was in the early part of 
the century. The ‘common day- 
school,’ familiar to the last genera- 
tion, has as good as vanished. ‘We 
know,’ said Macaulay, in the House 
of Commons, ‘ what such a school 
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too often is; a room crusted with 
filth, without light, without air, with 
a heap of fuel in one corner and a 
brood of chickens in another; the 
only machinery of instruction a 
dog-eared spelling-book anda broken 
slate ; the masters, the refuse of all 
other callings; discarded footmen, 
ruined pedlars, men who cannot 
work a sum in the rule of three; 
men who cannot write a common 
letter without blunders ; men who 
do not know whether the earth is a 
sphere or a cube; men who do not 
know whether Jerusalem is in Asia 
or America. Andto such men—men 
to whom none of us would entrust 
the key of his cellar—we have en- 
trusted the mind of the rising ge- 
neration, and, with the mind of the 
rising generation, the freedom, the 
happiness, the glory of ourcountry.’ 
This state of things is behind us. 
The National School fronts us in 
most parishes—a comely and com- 
modious edifice, well appointed in 
all respects. The teachers of the 
higher certificated grades have an 
honourable place in their profes- 
sion, and the worst are men whom 
it would be unjust to compare with 
the kind of pedagogue described by 
Macaulay. An immense machinery 
for the education of the people has 
been provided ; few if any English- 
men, not sunk in pauperism, who 
honestly desire that their children 
should go to school, will find the 
object of their ambition beyond 
their reach. The children of the 
present generation are growing up 
with more of education than was 
obtainable by the children of the 
generation now in grey hairs. In 
all this there is cause for congratu- 
lation. The struggle to attain the 
present point has been severe, but 
it has not been futile; and, making 
allowance for the slowness with 
which important social changes are 
commonly effected, we may derive 
encouragement from a glance at the 
past of educational reform. 

And yet it is surely no more than 
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the truth to declare that a wide- 
spread misgiving exists as to the 
solidity and permanent value of the 
result achieved in the way of actu- 
ally benefiting and bettering the 
people by our great outlay in pri- 
mary education. A robust and un- 
conquerable instinct of practicality 
in the breasts of plain Englishmen 
insists that it is not merely to delight 
the souls of examiners by turning out 
a certain number of children capable 
of reading fluently, writing neatly, 
and ciphering correctly, that the 
nation ought to lay out its money 
in educating the people. These chil- 
dren are, no doubt, very pretty 
pieces of pedagogic workmanship 
—as ingenious in their way as talk- 
ing bull-finches; but it is not to 
produce entertaining children—it 
is to produce superior men and 
women, that the nation wants; and 
thoughtful and practical observers 
shake their heads gravely when 
you ask them whether the new 
system, in so far as it has been 
tested in the youths and maidens 
who have shared its blessings, is 
producing a better class of peasants 
and mechanics than England pre- 
viously possessed. It is undeniable, 
for one thing, that children taught 
to read and write in childhood are 
frequently found, at the close of the 
first or second decade in their life 
of toil, to have had the thin gilding 
of instruction rubbed off, and to be 
indistinguishable from their brother 
boors. It is distressingly dubious 
also, whether ability to read, how- 
ever well preserved, is always of 
value to society. When the Newgate 
Ordinary tells you that not in one 
case or in two, but in all cases with- 
out exception, in which juvenile 
criminals are convicted for daring 
and violent offences, their reading, 
by giving them access to the sensa- 
tional garbage of the book-stall, 
has been an instrument of their 
ruin, you are forced to admit that, 
if the problem of national educa- 
tion means, exclusively, the reduc- 
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tion to a minimum of the number 
of persons in the country who can 
neither read nor write, its solution 
may not be worth much of the 
nation’s money. Nor is it only 
when their skill in reading intro- 
duces the aspiring boys of England 
to Jack Sheppard and the Female 
Pirate, that it is thought, by shrewd 
observers, to have a questionable 
effect. A clever boy acquires in 
school a liking for study, a distaste 
for labour; work is thrown for him 
into the background, and books, 
books, books, appear of supreme im- 
portance. But no opening to an in- 
tellectual career presents itself; a 
labourer or a mechanic he must be; 
and; he is apt to be a bad one. 
There are things which, unless 
they are well done, had better not 
be meddled with. A hen of too 
volatile disposition, which sits upon 
her eggs for ten days and then de- 
serts them, does not leave the eggs 
as shefound them. They are addle 
—good neither for the production 
of chickens nor for anything else. 
The cackle of this hen is not un- 
fairly emblematic of the loquacious 
wisdom of those educational reform- 
ers, who, having spoiled a boy’s 
working faculties—his capacity to 
toil, to suffer, to obey—rejoice over 
him because they have given him 
capacities of which he knows not 
how to make use. Once more, the 
scepticism and unrest on the sub- 
ject of national education, which 
vex the public mind, take shape 
in the inquiry, whether any percep- 
tible improvement is being wrought 
in the social habits, whether any 
perceptible increase is discernible 
in the domestic and civic virtues, 
of the population. The slightest 
glimpse of performance or of pro- 
mise in this department deserves 
to be thankfully welcomed, and we 
are glad to see that the Commission 
on the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture have ob- 
tained the testimony of one John 
Townsend, evidently a sensible and 
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observant man, to the effect that 
‘not half the young men get drunk 
now that used to do when he was 
young.” Mr. Townsend belongs to 
Ingoldisthorpe, Norfolk, and speaks 
of his own district. We have no 
warrant to apply his statement to 
the agricultural districts generally, 
and evidence glares upon us that, 
if the tastes and habits of the 
people are to be modified by educa- 
tion, the process has as yet hardly 
begun. The public-house is still 
our chief national institution, out- 
numbering churches, chapels and 
schools all put together, keeping 
the poor eternally poor, gather- 
ing those little hoards of industry, 
which might build dwellings and 
brighten them into homes, into 
ulcerous wens of vulgar opulence, 
proclaiming at every street corner 
and in every country road that 
animalism still crushes down the 
spiritual principle and the intel- 
lectual life in the English multi- 
tude. Enough; the general feeling 
that national education has not 
accomplished all that was expected 
of it has been sufficiently accounted 
for. The vague dissatisfaction which 
prevails manifests itself in an im- 
patient cry for compulsory educa- 
tion. 

A word of caution, however, may 
be interposed against expecting too 
much from the school, There is a 
disposition abroad to lay everything 
on the shoulder of the national 
schoolmaster. One philanthropist 
exclaims—or rather a chorus of 
philanthropists exclaim—that, if our 
national system of education is to 
be perfected, we must above all 
things teach the children trades. 
Others take for their text the in- 
disputable fact that education, in 
the full sense of the term, embraces 
the heart as well as the head, and, 
sweeping the machinery of horn- 
books and revised codes aside, de- 
mand that the children of England 
shall be taught justice, mercy, and 
compassion. What trust,in the third 
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place, ask many clergymen and not 
a few laymen, can be placed in a 
population which is cultivated but 
not religious? What is the use of 
knowledge if it is not spiritual know- 
ledge ? What benefit can be derived 
from national schools if they do not 
awaken the children to a sense of 
their duties, and an appreciation of 
their interests, as immortal beings ? 
And so these theorists proceed, 
sweeping higher and higher in their 
gyrations, until the scarred face of 
the old Earth is lost sight of alto- 
gether. We must fly nearer the 
ground if we are to see clearly and 
work effectually in this matter. 
The Spanish proverb says that a 
thing may be so good as to be good 
for nothing, and if we continue 
to require everything from the na- 
tional school, the perfection at 
which we arrive will be of this 
flimsy kind. Not because those 
other things upon which the philan- 
thropists insist are unimportant, but 


because they are superlatively im- 
portant,do we lay emphasis upon the 
assertion that they must be other- 


wise provided for. We are to take 
a lesson from nature and modestly 
apply in the educational province her 
principles of specialisation of func- 
tion and division of labour. Through 
all her cycles of creative progress 
she advances not merely by combina- 
tion of effects but by discrimination 
of organs. Confusion of functions 
means invariably imperfection of 
operation,—the ostrich can neither 
fly like an eagle nor run like a grey- 
hound, 

The school is not the place in 
which a child is to learn the voca- 
tion by which he must live. We 
are anxious to speak distinctly on 
this point because it is one of capi- 
tal importance and because much 
error prevails regarding it. The 
trade or handicraft can be acquired 
only in the workshop; and the 
education of the workshop is of 
more vital and pressing concern 
than the education of the school. 
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Our fathers knew this well. The 
parish authorities in the olden time 
saw to it that no child was growing 
up without learning to do something 
for doing which society would give 
it bread ; and if that rule were once 
more made universal and stringent 
in England, we should have done 
more to check pauperism, to facili- 
tate emigration, and, on the whole, 
to brace the national framework, 
than there is the slightest chance of 
our achieving by any other method. 
The education of apprenticeship is, 
for the body of the population, be- 
yond comparison the most impor- 
tant education ofall. Itis a matter 
which must on no account be trifled 
with. Apprenticeship is for the man 
who intends to live by hand labour 
the time of crucial probation. The 
question of social life or social death, 
not figuratively but literally, is then 
before him. Of this he ought to be 
vividly conscious. And no school- 
master—only a master craftsman— 
can teach him his craft. Every trade, 
every mechanical vocation, has its 
secrets of method, its subtle speciali- 
ties of skill ; no schoolmaster in the 
world can teach these: no school, 
even although a purely industrial 
school, if it supersedes apprentice- 
ship,—if it stands in any other than 
a merely ancillary relation to ap- 
prenticeship,—will turn out accom- 
plished workmen. We dismiss, there- 
fore, peremptorily and absolutely, 
the notion that children are to be 
taught in the national school the 
trade, craft or profession by which 
they are to gain a maintenance. 

Nor, in the second place, is the 
school primarily or distinctively the 
sphere of the affections. Heart cul- 
ture—that delicate and mysterious 
operation,—belongs to a finer species 
of husbandry than the village peda- 
gogue’s. Nature has not forgotten 
it; though, as is the way with na- 
ture, ‘of many seeds, she often brings 
but one to bear.’ The home is the 
school of the heart. Within that 
sacred circle, 
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Loves filial, loves fraternal, neighbour-loves 
And civic, 

have their appointed place. The 
boy or girl who has experienced at 
home the sweetness of loving and 
being loved, who has acquired the 
art and habit of kindness, has re- 
ceived the best education of the 
affections procurable in this planet. 
To supersede this education, to 
compensate for the want of it, is 
impossible. If the people cannot 
have decent homes, with reasonable 
allowance of heaven’s light and 
earth’s comforts, it is a vain hope 
that they shall be gentle, joyous or 
humane. 

Once more, the religious training 
of the people is not the business 
of the school. We have no dispute 
with the clergy as to the import- 
ance of the religious principle. Apart 
from theories on the subject, con- 
science has practically been consi- 
dered by all nations as the deputy 
of God in the soul, as not only dic- 
tating a moral law, but as basing 
it on the authority of a supernal 
power. Since the dawn of civilisa- 
tion, a peculiar set of institutions 
have attested this fact; and there 
is no reason to believe that the reli- 
gious principle, define itas you may, 
will cease to be one of those living 
and forceful elements in the social 
system which statesmen must take 
into account. But religion is the 
distinctive concern of the Church, 
State Church or free Church, and 
neither must the school profess to 
discharge the office of the Church, 
nor the Church usurp authority 
over the school. If, by any factitious 
transference of the duties of the 
Church to the school, the Church 
were beguiled into relaxing her hold 
upon the rising generation, as se- 
cured in the Sunday school and the 
place of worship, her triumph would 
be hollow and her loss irreparable. 

What, then, may a system of 
primary education be fairly and 
soberly expected to accomplish for 
the benefit of the nation? The 
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answer can, we think, be perspi- 
cuously rendered in four particulars. 

It ought, first of all, to afford a 
machinery for sifting out the intel- 
lectual talent born in the country 
and edging it on to its natural place. 
The amount of faculty, bodily and 
mental, possessed by a nation is the 
most important part of the national 
wealth. Nay, it is the most pre- 
cious part of the capital by which 
every kind of realised wealth is 
produced. Even after machinery 
has wrought its miracles, the human 
body remains unique and incom- 
parable as a wealth-producing ma- 
chine; and the difference in value 
between the labour of the hand and 
the labour of the brain is again 
practically infinite. To put a man 
who can do superior work with his 
mind to do inferior work with his 
hands, is to inflict essential detri- 
ment upon the commonwealth. 

Again, a national system of edu- 
cation may be expected to promote 
tastes and interests of a rational and 
wholesome kind, suggestive of genial 
activities, and tending to elevate 
the body of the people above gross 
animal wants and pleasures. 

In the third place, it ought, in 
so far as is possible, to be the edu- 
cation not simply of a citizen of 
the world, but a citizen of England. 
It ought to inspire the population 
with a sentiment of patriotism, 
teaching them to understand their 
place in the national system, to 
perform the duties of citizenship, 
and to appreciate the fundamental 
institutions of their country. 

Lastly, it ought to be capable of 
piecing on with education of a more 
elaborate and protracted kind,—it 
ought to form the introduction to a 
process of culture which can be car- 
ried on until the pupil reaches the 
highest pinnacles of academical suc- 
cess, and passes beyond these in a 
life devoted to the pursuit of know- 
ledge. In order that this may be 
secured there is but one indispen- 
sable condition, namely, that the 
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education imparted in the national 
schools shall, so far as it goes, be as 
good as the nation can furnish. 

These objects or motives of na- 
tional education will receive con- 
stant illustration as we proceed, 
but we would crave for them, in 
their explicit statement, the parti- 
cular attention of the reader. 

If a national system of education 
is to be good for much, it must 
begin rather than end with ability 
to read, write, and cast simple 
accounts. Not that these are not 
to be taught in the primary school, 
but that the primary school may be 
justly required in average instances 
to pass far beyond them. Prac- 
tically the machinery of the na- 
tional school is likely to be supple- 
mented by that of dame schools, at 
which, or at their parents’ firesides, 
children can best learn their letters. 
But any village teacher who under- 
stands his business, and has the 
knack of setting the elder child to 
teach the younger, will undertake, 
if the children come to him at five 
years of age, to teach them in the 
three succeeding years, even when 
allowance must be made for irregu- 
larity of attendance, to read, write, 
and cipher. To facilitate the acqui- 
sition of these earliest elements of 
culture is an object worthy of care- 
ful consideration by governments. 
For the present little seems practi- 
cable in this direction beyond in- 


_ troducing the decimal system of 


arithmetic, with corresponding mo- 
dification of weights, measures, and 
coins. That the simplification of 
arithmetic is practicable, and that 
the simplification of arithmetic 
upon an easy, well-ascertained plan 
would enable the schoolmaster to 
effect in this department in a day 
what he now effects in a week or in 
a month, few who have investigated 
the matter will call in question. 
That the teaching of reading, spell- 
ing, the elements of grammar in ge- 
neral, might be assisted by a closer 
correspondence between sound and 
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symbol in the English tongue as 
spoken and as printed is also beyond 
reasonable doubt; but the mystery 
of English orthography, the most 
curiously absurd and contradictory 
thing of the kind that exists in the 
world, is, we suppose, too sacred in 
the eyes of pedants to be meddled 
with. 

The child once able to read, the 
work of instruction, strictly so 
called, will commence. The instru- 
ment has been put into his hand ; 
now for its use. The years between 
eight and twelve we look upon as 
those which may, in average cases 
and with occasional interruption, 
be counted upon for the enterprise 
of erecting a superstructure upon 
the basis previously laid. If these 
years cannot be had, the whole 
question of primary education, as 
related to the national welfare, 
must, in our opinion, be pronounced 
of trivial importance. But before 
we decide that these cannot be had, 
let us be sure that we have reached 
the limits of what is practicable in 
making education really valuable, 
and inducing the English common- 
alty to appreciate its value. What 
ought the nation to offer to the 
people, during those priceless years, 
in the way of book instruction ? 
And what can be done, in addition 
to instruction in books, towards 
achieving the ends of a national 
system of education ? 

First of all, the nation is bound to 
put into the hands of the national 
scholars consummately excellent 
school books. At this moment there 
is no approach to uniformity in the 
manuals of school instruction. The 
books used in nationalschools are ap- 
pointed by the local managers, and 
there is no security, beyond what is 
attained by a formal examination 
of the pupils, that they shall 
be suitable. Handbooks published 
under the auspices of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge 
are much in vogue, and are used in 
seminaries of far higher pretension 
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than national schools. Some of 
them, we have no doubt, are good; 
but they fail pitifully in dealing 
with English history, a vital con- 
cern. After Hallam, Carlyle, and 
Macaulay have written, English 
boys are still taught to look upon 
the Puritans as a parcel of brutal 
rebels, upon Charles I. as a hero 
and martyr, upon Oliver Cromwell 
as a selfish and ruffianly usurper. 
We cannot see how any man who 
believes it worth a nation’s while 
to have a national system of educa- 
tion at all is to dispute the addi- 
tional proposition that it ought to 
teach truth and not falsehood, sense 
and not nonsense. The nation can 
command the most eminent talent, 
and it is to the most distinguished 
talent she possesses and to it alone, 
that the task of preparing the na- 
tional school manuals ought to be 
committed. These books ought to 
exhibit that combination of perfect 
accuracy with perfect ease which dis- 
tinguishes the light work of a master 
hand. Every art-critic knows that 
only the consummate artist can pro- 
duce a really good sketch. Professor 
Owen would not feel quite at rest if 
he knew that his children were ac- 
quiring the elements of anatomy 
from a manual which he was him- 
self capable of improving. No doubt 
there are men in abundance who, 
though profoundly versed in science 
or in literature, are incapable of 
producing school manuals. They 
have the knowledge, but not the 
gift of expressing the knowledge. 
In nothing does nature so often 
fail us as in fitting talent to talent. 
She is so bent upon single effects 
as to be indifferent to placing one 
exactly where it would be of greatest 
service to another. She gives or- 
ganising talent to Philip, talking 
talent to Demosthenes, makes wise 
Moses slow of speech and eloquent 
Aaron light of head, and in all her 
wild practical joking likes no piece 
of fun so well as when a parcel of 
flippant collegians and a pretty 
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period-rounder like Sir William 
Temple succeed by their fine talk 
in convincing a whole generation 
that they have discomfited a Bentley. 
This painful fact must be carefully 
borne in mind. Ponderous pro- 
fessors, dungeons of learning, are 
not the men to be chosen to prepare 
manuals for national schools. The 
only rule that can be adopted is 
that the best man attainable—the 
man who, upon the whole, presents 
the most favourable combination of 
gifts of expression and completeness 
of knowledge—shall, whatever his 
price, be chosen. If a slight sacri- 
fice on the one side or on the other 
must be made, let it be made rather 
on that of expression than on that 
of science. In no instance should 
the preparation of a school manual 
be committed to the mere literary 
hack and word-monger. In con- 
verse with a mind of power, even 
under disadvantage, the pupil will 
gain more than from sciolism under 
the most captivating conditions of 
literary skill. Important as these 
considerations ,however are, we re- 
gard them as matters of detail. 
What we contend for is the adop- 
tion of the principle that the first 
books whose contents you intend to 
stamp upon the minds you educate, 
shall exhibit the highest excellence 
the nation can command. It is not 
in carrying this principle into effect, 
it is in its honest and determined 
adoption, that the difficulty lies ; for 
men who might decline to produce 
school manuals for booksellers’ 
wages would be honoured by the 
commission of government and 
could have no scruple in accepting 
adequate remuneration. If we are 
inflexibly resolved to do the work of 
national education well, this will be 
found to be an essential point. 

The next question to be discussed 
is what topics ought to be intro- 
duced into these all-important 
manuals, these foundation stones in 
the temple of national education. 
The time in which they are to be 
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mastered by the pupil is brief; it 
were better for him to learn one 
thoroughly than to skim a dozen; 
severe selection must obviously 
therefore be exercised in fixing the 
subjects to which they are to be 
devoted. It is not enough that 
they should be abstractly adapted 
to the cultivation of the human 
mind; they must have a signifi- 
cance for English children, a pre- 
eminent usefulness for English 
citizens, a comprehensive and per- 
vasive relation to England in the 
present, and to England in the past. 
This, we once more insist, is an 
imperative necessity, if we are to 
treat the matter as practical men, 
not as dilettanti. We shall not 
profess to define with dogmatic 
precision, either the number or the 
subjects of the manuals, but we shall 
specify one or two which ought upon 
no account to be omitted. 

One would, of course, embrace 
the history of England, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, de- 
scribing, in vivid pictorial style, the 
evolution of the drama of England’s 
growth and greatness, not present- 
ing theories or discoursing upon 
institutions so much as portraying 
men and delineating action, not 
cataloguing events with monotonous 
exactitude, but marshalling the or- 
ganic facts so as to bring out in due 
relation and relief, the successive 
epochs of the national progress, and 
breathing in every page a spirit of 
fervent patriotism, and of chastened, 
candid pride. It has been frequently 
remarked that the frank exultation 
in that valour and conduct to which 
the nation owed its rise and inde- 
pendence, which pervades the school 
histories of America, presents a 
striking contrast to the almanack 
baldness of the corresponding books 
in England; and whatever advan- 
tages or disadvantages may be 
possessed by the institutions of 
America, they are cherished with 
warm affection by all classes of 
Americans. This first manual would, 
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we said, treat of men and their 
deeds; it would be emphatically 
the story of England’s fame. 

A second manual, of narrower 
compass, would deal primarily with 
the constitution of the country. It 
would comprise a description of the 
political institutions of the empire, 
the estates of the realm, the com- 
position of the Chambers of the 
Legislature, the nature, duties and 
mode of electing the House of Com- 
mons, the distinction between the 
executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial powers, the Privy Council, 
the Cabinet, the great officers of 
state, the parochial and municipal 
administration, the various branches 
of the public service. An introduc- 
tory chapter, not necessarily of 
great length, might touch upon 
the theory of constitutional govern- 
ment, state a few of those principles 
and maxims which are to be borne 
in mind during the investigation of 
particular institutions, indicate the 
process by which the machinery of 
government in England has attained 
its present shape, and obviate the 
misconceptions which are apt to in- 
vade the mind upon the subject. 

Yet a third manual would be re- 
quired to play a part in the opera- 
tion of making the body of the 

inglish people acquainted with the 
nature and value of the citizenship 
they inherit. We allude to a manual 
of law. Here, again, masterly exe- 
cution would be indispensable, but 
the nation can obtain it if the thing 
is resolutely desired. It stands to 
reason that, as England demands 
under penalties that her children 
shall obey the law, she should teach 
them what, in its main provisions, 
that law is. On this subject the 
minds of most Englishmen are al- 
most a perfect blank. They know 
not what their country has done for 
them, either in the protection of 
their persons, the guardianship of 
their property, or the definition 
of their social engagements. They 
have probably never heard of more 
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than a very few of the fundamental 
statutes of the realm; and on the 
legal relations between landlord and 
tenant, between master and servant, 
between employer and employed, 
they have the most vague and con- 
fused ideas. Provisions introduced 
within the last half-century for pro- 
tecting the life of operatives in cer- 
tain modes of labour, for defining 
the age at which children are to 
begin work, for facilitating combi- 
nation for purposes of mutual bene- 
fit among working men, for securing 
proper sanitary arrangements in 
towns and villages, and so on, are 
reduced in many instances to a dead 
letter, by the fact that the great 
body of the people know nothing 
about them. We are too apt to 
accept the letter of the law for the 
realised progress of the nation. 
Most people have picked up some 
notions concerning our laws, but 
in the absence of authoritative in- 
struction, they must trust to hear- 
say, and piece together, as they best 
can, the fragmentary notes of their 
individual experience in litigation, 
and their reading of law reports 
in newspapers. If you take care 
that the law manual of the national 
school shall be authoritative, if 
Parliament sees to it that no judge 
in England can challenge any of its 
statements as incorrect, the whole 
of the bench having first been con- 
sulted regarding it, there will be 
no risk of its being unpopular. On 
the contrary, it will be a house- 
hold book with the English com- 
monalty, and every father will be 
his son’s tutor so far as it is con- 
cerned. We do not overlook the 
probability that lawyers will pooh- 
pooh allthis. Practically the adop- 
tion of a law manual in the na- 
tional schools would be an impor- 
tant step in law reform, and lawyers 
might detect in it danger to their 
craft. But if the law interest is 
sensitive and powerful, there is a 
profound and angry feeling abroad 
that law has been made too much 
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a mystery and a monopoly ; and if 
the representatives of England are 
men enough to rend asunder the 
cobweb nets in which legal pedants 
have ‘entangled justice,’ they will 
decide, first, that the people ought 
to be made acquainted with the 
laws which they are bound to obey, 
and, secondly, that the laws ought 
to be simple enough to render this 
possible. 

Once more, a manual of English 
literature would introduce the pupil 
to the intellectual history of his 
country, treating of the great periods 
of literary activity in the past, de- 
scribing a few of the chief master- 
pieces of the language, and naming 
and briefly characterising the most 
illustrious English authors. For 
every boy of ordinary intelligence 
such a manual would be as inte- 
resting as a story book, and it would 
be greatly preferable to a volume 
of miscellaneous extracts for class 
exercise in reading. To this as to 
all the manuals the rule would apply 
that the literary execution should be 
as excellent as could be obtained. 
In the mere act of receiving instruc- 
tion from well written books, the 
children would learn to use their 
own language. We may add that, in 
teaching geography, which, to be 
well done, must be done chiefly by 
the eye, the principle of teaching 
English children, first of all, to know 
England, would, of course, be main- 
tained; the distinctive products, 
manufactures, trades of English 
cities and counties would be de- 
scribed, and the British Islands and 
British Empire would take prece- 
dence of other countries. 

We do not, we repeat, aim at 
dogmatic precision in fixing the 
number and subjects of these ma- 
nuals. It may be presumed, how- 
ever, that those named would be 
the principal, and that they would 
form the basis of the regular curri- 
culum of study. Let no one make 
up his mind without careful con- 
sideration that so much cannot be 
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taught in national schools. Our 
strong impression is that, unless 
something like this’ can be accom- 
plished, the enterprise of national 
education may as well be given up. 
Merely to teach a large numerical 
proportion of the population to 
read and write seems to us not 
worth much outlay either in cash, 
time, or trouble. Our opinion en- 
tirely coincides with Mr. Carlyle’s 
—that it is an open question, when 
a man is reading a book, whether 
he is or is not ‘doing rather better 
than nothing at all.’ If he is read- 
ing the Newgate Calendar, or a novel 
by the eminent Babington White, he 
is certainly doing nothing for which 
the nation is bound to pay. If your 
object is to open the intelligence of 
the people, to suggest matter for life- 
long reading, to inspire the common- 
alty with reasonable pride in Eng- 
land, to make the instruments of 
intellectual culture and enjoyment 
precious in the eyes of those on 
whom you have bestowed them by 
showing their use, then manuals 
such as these will serve your turn. 
Of this be well assured, that it will 
be more easy to succeed if we aim 
high thanif we aim low. Make your 
education such as shrewd peasants 
and artisans can value, and they will 
contrive to find for their children 
time enough to acquire it. , 

The manuals of the regular curri- 
culum ought to be few. Persistency 
in a clearly defined and limited 
course of study will do immeasurably 
more to benefit the mind than mere 
dallying with a multitude of sub- 
jects. Between the years of eight 
and twelve, even with allowance for 
occasional absence, there would be 
ample opportunity for mastering the 
manuals. The practical teacher 
could easily arrange a series of 
periodic examinations, on passing 
which the pupil might be promoted 
from one manual to another, the 
course being closed with a searching 
examination upon all. By wise 
gradation in the curriculum, every 
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condition, both as to time and to 
ability, incident to particular cases, 
might be complied with. If a boy 
were specially attentive, gifted, en- 
ergetic, and close in his school at- 
tendance, he might pass through the 
whole course in half the usual time. 
If a boy were of less than average 
capacity, or if he could devote but 
a small portion of his time to school 
attendance, he might all the same, 
by patient improvement of his spare 
hours, gradually master the text- 
books and pass the examinations. 
So much for the organic and 
indispensable operations of the 
schools. But auxiliary instruction 
of a very important nature admits 
of being added. We have but to 
open our eyes to some of the most 
prominent characteristics of our 
civilisation in order to see that un- 
precedented advantages are within 
our reach for improving, without 
overloading, the system of national 
education. Our large towns swarm 
with scientific societies, and are 
crowded with scientific museums. 
Round these cluster multitudes of 
young men, versed in the principles 
and details of science, enthusias- 
tically devoted to scientific study, 
eager for distinction, and asking 
little more for delivering lectures 
than the delight of hearing their 
own sweet voices. To organise a staff 
of qualified lecturers, who should 
visit the national schools in circuit, 
would be easy. ‘The lecturers 
might take with them cabinets of 
specimens, geological, mineralo- 
gical, botanical, as the case might 
be, or apparatus for performing a 
few simple experiments in chemistry 
or electricity. Very moderate sa- 
laries, with travelling expenses 
paid, would secure the services of 
as many lecturers as might be re- 
quired. The office would be pecu- 
harly suitable to young men, and 
might frequently be accepted as a 
stepping-stone to more remunera- 
tive employment. Their duty would 
be to visit the national schools 
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of particular districts, delivering 
lectures of a simple, vivacious, prac- 
tical kind, illustrated with speci- 
mens or experiments. Natural his- 
tory, chemistry, and mechanics 
might be appropriately selected as 
the subjects of lecture. The most 
convenient time for the chemical 
lectures would obviously be the 
winter ; the lectures in natural his- 
tory would come pleasantly in the 
summer days. Spread over the 
four years of the regular course, 
these lectures would not encroach 
upon the time requisite for mas- 
tering the manuals, and would tend 
to enliven both teachers and taught. 
A lecture in chemistry, with cleverly 
executed experiments, would afford 
the children positive entertainment, 
and the half-holidays in summer 
could not be more popularly occu- 
pied than in accompanying the lec- 
turer to the field or the quarry, and 
learning from him to recognise the 
characteristic plants of the district, 
or to detect the dip of the strata. 
In the scientific instruction, as in 
all else, the rule would be main- 
tained of beginning at home. The 
lecturer in natural history, for ex- 
ample, would understand it to be 
his duty to possess a minute ac- 
quaintance with the localities and 
productions of his district, and 
would aim at familiarising his 
scholars with that particular page 
of nature’s book, on which their 
own eyes have constantly rested. 
Among the hard circumstances of 
our time it is one of the hardest 
that English peasants are losing 
all knowledge of English land- 
scape. It is a disgraceful thing, says 
the classical adage, to live in one’s 
country and not to know one’s 
country. In districts completely 
enclosed, with no rest for the sole 
of his foot except on the parish 
road, the English peasant, instead of 
making songs like his fathers about 
the wild flowers of the wood and the 
wold, is forgetting, how they used to 
be called. If you want to know the 
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old names you must ask the grey- 
headed man, not the growing boy. 
The maiden-smock, so fair in the 
tremulous delicacy of its faintly 
roseate petals—the ragged robin 
glimpsing archly from the green side 
of the lane in June—have poetry and 
picturesqueness in their very names, 
No lovelier colour for a girl’s dress 
exists than that of the maiden. 
smock, and it is pleasant to think of 
it as the favourite colour of merry 
English girls in the olden time. It 
is a colour you now seldom see in 
an English village, and English 
girls never think of naming the 
flower. Not to afflict village chil- 
dren with a jaw-breaking Greek 
nomenclature, but to interest them 
in the aspects and products of their 
native land would be the object con- 
templated by the lecturer, and a 
large proportion of his instruction 
ought to be imparted in the open 
air. 

Our mechanical civilisation, which 
has dealt so sternly with us in 
many respects, is here able to 
make us amends. Railways have 
for twenty years been rearranging 
society in England, making life hard 
and prosaic, destroying the charm 
of sweet and secluded landscape. 
The villa, the country residence, 
which formerly was built to have 
a look of the river, with its golden 
gleam of slant sunlight morning and 
evening, now ranges itself stiffly on 
the bank of an iron stream which 
no breeze ruffles and no sunbeams 
paint. Convenient nearness to the 
railway station is the one grand re- 
quirement in respect of position. 
Beside every station you see these 
modern houses, generally with some 
relieving softness and brightness of 
flowers about the windows or before 
the doors, but on the whole arid 
and formal, and. without the fresh 
sward of the river-side places. The 
iron stream has, however, one ad- 
vantage. It can bear us along its 
surface at a more rapid rate than is 
attainable by the quickest sailing 
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craft on the breeze-dimpled river. 
Of this circumstance let us take 
advantage. Railways can carry us 
and our children whither we will, 
and fresh air and virgin woods are 
still to be found within walking dis- 
tance of railway stations. As going 
back is impossible,—as man cannot 
throw away the new powers, rude 
and material though they may be, 
which the genius of mechanism has 
put into his hand,—let us bravely 
make themost of existing condi- 
tions. When the ancient forests are 
hewn down along the great water- 
sheds of the Indian mountains, it is 
still possible, engineers maintain, to 
secure the rainfall in tanks and thus 
avert the sterility arising from alter- 
nate flood and drought. The expe- 
dient may be clumsy, but it is not 
necessarily ineffectual. In like 
manner, as one by one the pic- 
turesque changes and incidents of 
agriculture, the lights and shades 
of rustic simplicity and beauty, are 
lost in the uniformity of mechanical 
culture, and with them those genial 
and reverent associations which like 
foliage over crags, once veiled the 
rudeness of peasant life, we may do 
something to avert utter sterility of 
soul and heart, by harnessing to our 
car the rude powers of mechanism 
and forcing them to bear us to silent 
places where nature still smiles in 
vestal youth. The intelligent school- 
master already makes extensive use 
of railroads for the purpose of treat- 
ing his pupils to holiday excursions, 
and without anything alarming, 
either in the way of trouble or ex- 
pense, they might be made systema- 
tically subservient to scientific in- 
struction in national schools. In 
connection with the department of 
scientific education, we would refer 
todrawing. The scientific lecturer, 
chalk or pencil always in hand, 
would encourage and direct the 
children to trace easy forms, and 
the habit thus acquired would not 
only provide an important means of 
recreation in subsequent years, but 


would insure the discovery of pre- 
eminent talent and suggest the pro- 
priety of its’ further culture. It 
would, we think, infringe the im- 
perative condition of practical at- 
tainability, to attempt in primary 
schools more: elaborate instruction 
in drawing. 
But not alone in respect of text- 
books and lectures ought the na- 
tional school to be educational. It 
ought to be educational as a whole. 
An influence, potent though unseen, 
should breathe in the atmosphere 
of the place, and every impression 
experienced by the pupil ought to 
promote the general result. Order, 
punctuality, cleanliness, ought to 
reign. Through this ‘temple of 
industrious peace’ a music of har- 
monious activity ought ever to vi- 
brate, aglow of healthful intelligence 
ought ever to beam. It would be the 
duty of the master to have an eye to 
the health of the children, and every 
form of infectious disease ought to 
be rigorously excluded. Singing 
ought to be practised every day, 
but beyond this, little technical in- 
struction in music would be required. 
In the movements of the classes at- 
tention ought to be devoted to a 
soldierly regularity and promptitude 
of bearing, and a quarter of an hour 
ought to be devoted daily to drill. 
Recollecting how exquisite a charm 
belongs to graceful manliness of 
address and harmony of movement, 
we could wish that music and mo- 
tion might be combined to yield that 
rare education of ear, of eye, of 
muscle, of nerve, which is obtained 
in the dance. But the subject is 
encompassed with grave practical 
difficulties. The good in dancing is 
not easily obtained without the bad. 
Once it is admitted into a school, 
there is a danger of the overflowing 
of all barriers by a tide of mere 
frivolity. Delight in greensward 
dances in clear summer evenings is 
one of the best tests of health and 
simplicity in a peasantry ; but mid- 
night dancing is so comprehensively 
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and incurably bad, and midnight 
dancing is so generally what dancing 
means, that we are constrained to 
leave the matter alone. The drill, 
however, is essential. To march, 
to hold the figure well, to throw 
the chest open by appropriate ges- 
tures, every child ought to be taught; 
and the additional vigour thus ob- 
tained would amply compensate for 
the slight outlay of time. 

There is no part of the national 
school system hitherto described 
which will not be admitted to be, 
directly or indirectly, of moral ten- 
dency. But it is the invincible— 
we thinkit is the just—persuasion of 
a vast majority of Englishmen that 
the natural guardian of morality is 
religion, and our treatment of the 
subject might fairly be charged 
with incompleteness if we omitted 
to inquire what place religion ought 
to occupy in the national school. 
Intelligent schoolmasters will unani- 
mously declare that little in the 
way of true religious education is to 
be obtained by the formal conning of 
tasks. On the other hand, it would 
be a fatal mistake on the part of 
statesmen to adopt any course in 
connection with the national schools 
which wouldalienate the sympathies 
of thereligious community and array 
the clergy against the system. The 
price, no doubt, demanded for 
clerical countenance and support, 
may be too high, and in that case 
it must be firmly refused. The 
Ultramontane party, Roman Ca- 
tholic and Anglo-Catholic, taking 
its stand on the proposition that the 
acceptance of certain theological 
doctrines is essential to man’s sal- 
vation, insists that all school train- 
ing shall be made subservient to 
inculeation of the doctrines in 
question. This principle, involving 
as it does comprehensive clerical 
control over education, must be 
peremptorily rejected. In point of 
fact we here come in sight of the 
great conflict of our age, on the 
issue of which the future of spiritual 
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civilisation depends. On the line 
thus defined the Liberal party 
throughout Europe is at this mo- 
ment arrayed in defence of progress 
against priestcraft. Neither in Eng- 
land nor in Ireland is it permissible 
that this line should be abandoned 
for a moment or yielded by an inch. 
But men of sense will not Jet them- 
selves be startled by the mere ap- 
parition of clergymen in the vicinity 
of the national schools, and will 
take care to ascertain that they are 
bent upon mischief before forbidding 
their approach. Throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland almost all schools, 
parish schoolsemphatically included, 
have for centuries enjoyed the 
countenance of the clergy, but this 
has not practically interfered with 
their strictly educational operations. 
The idea of some persons is that, in 
schools favoured by the clergy, the 
pupil is first indoctrinated in a 
series of theological propositions, 
and then taught that the validity 
of moral distinctions depends upon 
these. Nothing of the kind takes 
place. Probably in no school in 
the world, certainly in no Protestant 
school, is the teaching of morality 
so circuitous. At every moment of 
his continuance in the school, the 
child is being taught the moral law. 
He must not steal, he must not lie, 
he must not bite or kick his neigh- 
bour. The religion he imbibes 
comes practically to this, that he 
understands these things to be 
commanded by God as well as by 
the schoolmaster, and an infinite of 
calamity, in addition to all tempo- 
rary inconvenience, to be the penalty 
of disregarding them. Naigeon him- 
self, one would think, could find 
little to offend him here; atheism, 
even when it takes the strange form 
of an arid and consuming fanati- 
cism, could detect little practical 
mischief in this quantity and quality 
of religion. The statesman, at all 
events, who has to make the most 
of inexorable conditions, and must 
bear vividly in mind the character 
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of the nation for which he legislates, 
need take no measures to counteract 
so much in the way of association 
between Church and school. 

Apart from all theological con- 
siderations, there seem to be over- 
whelming arguments in favour of 
the reading—the simple reading 
without comment—of the English 
Bible in primary schools. The 
teacher would not be required to 
furnish the children with any theory 
respecting the book; that which 
they brought with them from their 
homes would do perfectly well, and 
neither teacher nor pupil would feel 
the need of any definitions on the 
subject. If not forced upon him cs 
a task, the Bible will be as popular 
as any book you can put into a 
boy’s hand. ‘The stories of Joseph, 
of Moses, of Joshua, of David, will 
be read with as much eagerness as 
Grimm’s fairy tales. This fact has 


been attested by actual experience. 
As a repertory of idiomatic English, 


again, the book to which John 
Bunyan owed his literary culture 
stands, on the whole, unrivalled. 
All the main lessons which the 
Bible will impress on the mind of 
a child are conclusively and grandly 
right. The idea which pervades 
the Old Testament history is the 
stern majesty and iron force of 
moral law; the idea which pervades 
the New Testament is the infinite 
power of kindness, and the union of 
God and man in eternal battle with 
sin and pain and death: both will do 
good and not evil to the mind of a 
child. Such will be the deep and last- 
ing impressions made upon him by 
the book. He will not look between 
the lines or be minute in his criti- 
cisms of patriarchal morality. On 
this point we have the august and 
impartial authority of Goethe. His 
account of the influence of the Old 
Testament upon him in his child- 
hood is one of the most interesting 
portions of his autobiography, and 
the tender and earnest enthusiasm 
with which he refers to the subject 
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is an eloquent demonstration of 
his belief that the influence had 
been beneficial. If we are here as 
elsewhere to hold to our principle 
of throwing as much as possible 
of an English character into the 
primary education of English chil- 
dren, we shall be forced to admit 
that there is no book round which 
clusters so much of the_ history, 
usages, feelings, traditions, in one 
word, of the essential constitation 
of England, as around the English 
Bible. From the time of the Re- 
formation and earlier it has been 
potent in forming the character of 
the mass of Englishmen, and some- 
thing of its rugged veracity, its su- 
perb disdain of special pleading, its 
intense justice in biographic delinea- 
tion, showing us the man after God’s 
own heart now on the heaven- 
kissing summits of spiritual ecstasy, 
now flapping his vulture wing by the 
carrion heaps of lust and the black 
pools of murder, may be traced in 
the typical Englishman. It would, 
we think, be a pedantic blunder to 
exclude the reading of the Bible 
from English schools. For the rest, 
a simple act of worship—the singing 
of a hymn, best of all perhaps of 
the Te Deum, and repetition of the 
Paternoster—might begin the day. 
Beyond this it is not safe to go. 
That any one religious denomination 
should possess itself of the machi- 
nery of national education for the 
purpose of inculcating its distinc- 
tive catechism or creed, is a manifest 
contravention of sound principle 
and of fair play. Only the direst 
stress of necessity, the sheer im- 
possibility in some districts of 
educating the children of the people 
at all if the clergy take arms against 
you, can palliate the slightest con- 
cession even of a provisional nature 
on this point. But all national 
undertakings proceed by compro- 
mise in England, and statesmen are 
responsible not for attaining abstract 
perfection, but only for doing the 
best they can. Towards this goal, 
M 
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however—inclusion of reverence and 
the element of worship, exclusion of 
dogmatic creeds and ecclesiastical 
watchwords—statesmen ought to 
strive. 

Glancing now along the path we 
have traversed, we cannot hide 
from ourselves that some may think 
that the standard has been pitched 
too high. A vague notion may have 
occurred that we are for turning 
English peasants into lawyers and 
constitutional historians, into che- 
mists and geologists. A slight effort 
of reflection will show that this idea 
iserroneous. We have aimed at se- 
curing two things, andno more: first, 
that all children born in England, 
capable of becoming accomplished 
historians, lawyers, or naturalists, 
capable, in one word, of becoming 
intellectual leaders for their age 
and country, will have an oppor- 
tunity of showing the stuff they are 
made of, a chance of grasping the 
tools they are capable to use; 
secondly, that the knowledge of 
history, law, and science, acquired 
by the average scholar in the 
National School, shall, so far as it 
goes, be good, and be adapted to 
benefit him during the whole of his 
life. To provide permanent intel- 
lectual interests for the population, 
tending to their disenthralment 
from the tyranny of animal appe- 
tites, and the consuming greed of 
gain, seems to us no unattainable 
object of a national system of edu- 
cation, and no sane man will deny 
that it is an object of transcendent 
importance. The training in Eng- 
lish history and law which we have 
suggested would make the people 
conscious of their political position, 
and awaken them to their political 
duties, promoting that genial agi- 
tation, that concord in discord, 
which old Apollonius of Tyana 
shrewdly pronounced to be the con- 
dition of health in free states. To 
impart to a man a capacity of merely 
reading in any science, is to widen 


the sphere of his enjoyments and 
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to confer upon him incorruptible 
riches; and the peasant who can 
find delight in a scientific volume 
or a collection of natural objects, 
will have a new and powerful in- 
ducement to pass his evenings at 
his own fireside rather than in the 
public-house. Such a man is not 
likely to lose the accomplishment 
of reading, which he acquired at 
school. Hitherto we have over- 
looked the universal law that a 
capacity unused falls into decay, 
and have wondered that schoolboys 
who acquired the art of reading, 
but did not in the least know 
what to do with it, were found ina 
few years to be totally unlettered. 
It will be evident to our readers 
that the scheme we have outlined 
would fit in admirably with the 
general machinery of philanthropic 
effortin parishes, with night-schools 
for advanced pupils, with village 
libraries, village museums, indus- 
trial exhibitions, and soon. This, 
we submit, is a weighty argument 
in its favour. 

But what advantage, supposing 
it to be carried out, would the 
rich have over the poor? What 
better education than that here pro- 
posed could be bought for money or 
monopolised by rank? This ques- 
tion will not, perhaps, be put in so 
many words, but we know too well 
the nature and inveteracy of re- 
spectable prejudice in England not 
to be aware that it will be fiercely 
asked in the quiet places of the 
heart, and will be too frequently 
answered in a way involving con- 
temptuous rejection of the plan. 
We answer it boldly. The educa- 
tion imparted under the auspices of 
the nation ought to be as good as 
can be procured under the condi- 
tions of the case. The child of the 
rich man will inevitably have ad- 
vantages, but why should rich and 
poor be separated in their earliest 
years? The rich man’s son will 
soon pass the poor man’s son in the 
race, unless the latter happens to be 
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by nature his king. The attend- 
ance of the rich boy will have no 
breaks ; his home tuition will be 
effective ; he will probably master 
the manuals in less time than his 
poorer school-fellows, and pass into 
a@ more advanced seminary. But 
since health, cleanliness, and order 
are, by supposition, the unfailing 
characteristics of the national 
school, and since the subject-mat- 
ter of instruction has been prepared 
by the best intellect the nation can 
procure, why, we repeat, should it 
be deemed an extravagant or ab- 
surd idea that a majority of chil- 
dren of all classes should receive 
their earliest education in the 
national schools? We profess to 
exult in the equality of Englishmen 
in the eye of the law. We have 
extended the basis of the legislature 
until the right and power to shape 
the policy of England, rests with a 
numerical majority of Englishmen. 
Yet the numberless ties which once 
bound lord to vassal have been cut 
away, cash payment is declared to 
be the sole nexus between the dif- 
ferent ranks of society, and precisely 
when the connecting fibres of a 
vital and harmonious social union 
are most urgently required, they are 
most conspicuously absent. Were 
it not well then that English chil- 
dren should, for a few years in 
the dawn of life, feel themselves 
brothers? Did Warren Hastings 
rule worse, or was he less of a prince 
and a gentleman, because he took 
his first lessons on the bench of a vil- 
lage school? Such an arrangement 
would tend to rub off the boorish- 
ness of the English peasant, and to 
temper the superciliousness of the 
moneyed and aristocratic classes. 
We plead not, however, for its adop- 
tion; this, we confess, except in 
the case of a specially brave and 
unconventional parent here and 
there, to be beyond our hopes; but 
we submit that such a consum- 
mation, if realisable, cannot be urged 
as an argument against making 
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the national schools as good as pos- 
sible. 

And now the question whether 
and to what extent this education 
ought to be made compulsory starts 
up and looks us in the face. If it 
is too much to say that there is a 
widespread and serious conviction 
in the public mind in favour of 
compulsory education, there can 
at least be no doubt that its advo- 
cates make much noise. Compul- 
sion, in point of fact, is the word 
on the lip of every one who has 
begun to think on the subject of 
education, who has been startled by 
some gross illustration of popular 
ignorance recorded in the news- 
papers, and who has not thought 
long enough or carefully enough to 
have corrected first impressions, 
and dismissed crude ideas. Mr. 
Forster, in entering upon his official 
duties, declared it to have been 
the object of his life to bring edu- 
cation home to the child of the 
poor man, and announced it as the 
goal of his ambition in office ‘to 
make ignorance, as far as legis- 
lation can make it, impossible.’ 
Nobler task was never undertaken 
by hero of history or romance. But 
he evidently has his doubts as to 
compulsory education. It will not 
do, he says, to anticipate public 
opinion on the question. For our 
own part, we know of no valid ob- 
jection to an enactment that no 
English parent shall be permitted 
to bring up his child in utter ig- 
norance. In the last resort, let 
Phoebus Apollo, in the guise of 
a policeman, enter the den of the 
worshipper of darkness and the 
devil and drag him to the light. 
But it is a mere illusion to fancy 
that much can be done ‘in this way, 
or that the educational problem 
admits of this easy, off-hand solu- 
tion. In the first place, by nature’s 
inflexible ordinance, all compulsion 
diminishes the effect of aliment 
whether for the body or the soul. 
You may have fat fowls by cram- 
M2 
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ming, not healthy fowls. Extreme 
nausea,every physician will tell you, 
prevents medicine from having its 
due effect upon the patient. The 
relative proportion of difficulty be- 
tween the operation of bringing 
a horse to the water and that 
of making him drink, is fixed in 
proverbial philosophy, and holds 
strictly good as to the operation of 
forcing a brutish populace to school, 
and that of making them, when 
there, drink of the wells of know- 
ledge. All fine influences, all genial 
and benign activities, evade con- 
straint, and we can be forced neither 
to love nor to learn. Compulsory 
education is better than none, but 
if the indifference of the English 
populace to education is incurable, 
we shall have but pitiful success in 
forcing knowledge down their chil- 
dren’s throats. It is our firm be- 
lief that the English commonalty 
have never had a fair chance in 
this matter. They have not cared 


about the education offered them, 


but are you sure that the educa- 
tion offered was much worth their 
care ? Was their indifference totally 
disconnected with their common 
sense? Educational reformers have 
often referred to the high place 
among educated nations taken by 
the Scotch, and Lord Brougham 
once spoke in Parliament with just 
.pride of the invincible determina- 
tion to obtain knowledge which per- 
vaded all classes of his countrymen. 
‘The fifteen shillings or twenty shil- 
lings earned insummer enabled them 
to go to school in winter. In Scot- 
land there were parishes fifteen miles 
long by six broad The school- 
master was taken into houses suc- 
cessively, and was boarded in remu- 
neration for his trouble in teaching 
the children.’ But the Scottish 
peasant saw the cheap school system 
of his country associated with a 
cheap grammar-school system, and 
that with a cheap university system, 
the whole connected vitally with the 
general social organisation. Sons 
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of peasants, who in their childhood 
herded sheep, sons of artisans who 
in boyhood conned the tasks set 
them in the village school in the 
corners of their father’s shops, be- 
came the eminent clergymen, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, schoolmasters, of 
the country. The clever boy was 
not brought to a halt when he had 
learned all that the village school 
could teach him. The national 
health was not injured by a system 
of national tight-lacing, by which 
the finer elements from the lower 
parts were prevented from mounting 
upward through the veins and the 
arteries to feed the national brain. 
The Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, from of old the people’s Church, 
struck her roots well down into the 
national subsoil, drawing to herself 
the energy of plebeian talent, and 
connecting herself by ties of pride 
and endearment with the body of 
the population. The state of affairs 
has been different in England. The 
plain Englishman could get no 
clear and satisfactory answer to 
the cui bono question in relation to 
schooling. He saw that, as a gene- 
ral rule, the boy who distinguished 
himself at the parish school had no 
market for his talent. Nay, he 
might observe that, book education 
having stolen away some of the 
priceless years of trade education, 
the hapless youth became an incom- 
petent workman, and was distanced 
in the race of life by the man who, 
with no cackle of general informa- 
tion, had thoroughly mastered the 
sleight of his vocation, and learned 
to labour and obey. In other in- 
stances, when the village school- 
boy became an efficient workman, 
he was not perceived to have any 
new interests or activities to engage 
his leisure hours, his learning 
gradually peeled off him like the 
placard of an old entertainment 
from a weathered wall, and he saun- 
tered in with his fellows to soak 
and to doze in the tavern. Popular 
education had no vital connection 
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with the general system of the na- 
tional life. The people could see 
no use init. The best it could do 
was to make them rather prettier 
and smoother-spoken men and 
women—more pleasant, therefore, 
to their superiors; it did not pro- 
mote the communion of classes, it 
did not create intellectual interests 
and tastes, it did not aid in sepa- 
rating for the national benefit the 
porcelain clay from the brick clay 
of humanity. In one word, it did 
not tend to obliterate distinctions 
of caste, and to substitute distinc- 
tions of talent and character. Mr. 
Austin Bruce, in a speech delivered 
some time since in Renfrewshire, 
gave a few figures which bring out 
forcibly the difference in these re- 
spects between the constitution of 
society in England and the consti- 
tution of society in Scotland. In 
Scotland 1 in every 201 of the popu- 
lation attends a middle-class school. 
This is a higher average than that 
of France or that of Germany. 


England stands exactly at the other 
end of the scale, only 1 in 1,500 at- 


tending middle-class schools. In 
Scotland 1in every 1,000 attends the 
University, in England, 1 in 2,500. 

Before we decide to educate the 
English people by main force it will 
certainly be worth while to discover 
whether some change cannot be 
wrought in all this. The circum- 
stances of the time are propitious to 
an attempt to place the national 
schools in connection with the 
general system of the national life, 
and thus to heighten the popular 
appreciation of their instructions. 
England is exceedingly rich in gram- 
mar-school and university endow- 
ments. No one disputes that the 
nation has not had so much use of 
these as it might have had, and the 
pedantic notion that the State is 
not entitled to secure the greatest 
possible advantage to the commu- 
nity from charitable bequests is not 
likely to have much practical effect 
in obstructing sound legislation on 
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the subject. By the establishment 
of a system of scholarships, limited 
in value, but considerable in num- 
ber, the flower of the working-class 
talent of each generation might 
pass on into grammar-schools, and 
thence, by a similar machinery, into 
colleges and universities. Mr. For- 
ster proves that he understands the 
vital secrets of educational reform 
by the few words he has spoken on 
this part of the question. The Glad- 
stone Cabinet is declared to have 
resolved upon asking the Legislature 
to throw open the universities of 
England to the subjects of her 
Majesty without distinction of creed 
or caste. This the Gladstone Cabi- 
net owed to its own fame, and to 
the cause of intellectual civilisation. 
When the national universities are 
the pinnacles of an edifice of which 
the national schools are the base, 
and when the communication be- 
tween base and pinnacle is free and 
unobstructed, a new educational era 
will have dawned for England. 
Nor must we omit to say that the 
nation ought to have the choice of 
the trained capacity of the country, 
as tested in the national schools, 
for the public services. The one 
mode of admission to the services, 
which excludes favouritism, secures 
talent, and is fair to all classes, is 
open competition. Once indeed the 
gates of the services have been 
passed, advancement ought to de- 
pend upon the joint consideration 
of efficiency and seniority. It is 
obvious also that the nature of 
competitive examination ought to 
vary with the nature of the branch 
of the public service to which ad- 
mission is sought; but the rule of 
putting the tools into the hands 
of the man who, in a fair field, has 
proved himself to be the best man 
who asked for them admits of no 
exception. 

If our general scheme of primary 
education is sound, and if it is thus 
connected with the general system 
of the national life, it will not be 
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expensive. We go almost step for 
step with Mr. Lowe in distrust of 
education: which is not self-main- 
taining, and we should have little 
faith in the proposals we make if 
we did not believe that, once in 
working order, the national school 
system of England would keep itself 
going. Some outlay will, however, 
be required in the outset, and it 
is a point of essential importance to 
determine how the money can be 
best applied. The principle of sound 
economy is to ascertain where 
money can be well laid out, and to 
lay it out in sufficient quantities ; 
the principle of false economy is to 
inquire perfunctorily into the parti- 
culars of application, but to grumble 
and pinch every time the hand is put 
into the purse. There are three de- 
partments of this business in which 
the nation ought to spend boldly and 
ungrudgingly: in providing con- 
summately excellent manuals, in 
equipping thoroughly efficient nor- 
mal schools, and in providing speci- 
mens and apparatus for the scientific 
lectures. Every normal schoolought 
to constitute a volunteer company, 
so that every teacher who left with 
a certificate might be able to put the 
national school children through 
their morning drill. By ample out- 
lay in procuring the manuals and in 
equipping normal schools, expendi- 
ture in other departments would be 
effectively diminished, for we are 
sadly out in our reckoning if the 
English people will scruple to pay 
adequately and at first-hand for 
education whichisthoroughly worth 
the money. 
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In bespeaking a candid and de- 
liberate consideration for the scheme 
we have endeavoured to describe, 
we cannot but feel that it is strongly 
commended by the fact that its 
adoption would imply no sudden or 
startling change, no destruction of 
machinery already provided. The 
improvement of English school- 
books has been pronounced an ur- 
gent necessity by very high au- 
thority, and it is obvious that the 
introduction of consummately ex- 
cellent manuals into the national 
schools would affect the character 
of the text-books used in adventure 
schools throughout the country. 
That the national school manuals 
ought to have a direct bearing upon 
the position and duties of English 
citizens is a proposition instantly ac- 
cepted by common sense, and forms 
the rational and conclusive answer 
to those educational sceptics who 
have affirmed, not without a stern 
logic of facts to back them, that 
mere reading and writing will do 
little to elevate a population. In con- 
nection with scientific instruction, 
our proposals do not go beyond a 
simple and easy utilisation of the 
scientific advantages of the time on 
behalf of the community ; and we 
suppose that there is but one opi- 
nion among intelligent men as to 
the paramount importance of as- 
sociating primary education with 
physical science. On the complete 
practicability of what we have ad- 
vanced, we should have no hesita- 
tion in taking the verdict of a jury 
of teachers. 
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A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE JOCKEY. 


([T\HIS anecdote was pleasantly 

told, and well received. The 
conversation then became general, 
and we talked the usual round of 
weather, crops, and politics, and at 
last the subject of horse-racing and 
the Derby was brought up. 

‘Pity the whole concern is so 
blackguard,’ said the Colonel. ‘From 
the racing peer to the betting pea- 
sant they are all scamps.’ 

‘ They are so, I believe,’ said Mr. 
Rendelson, ‘and yet I once had pro- 
fessionally to investigate a case 
which disclosed some singular traits 
among them of a different cast. The 
story is perfectly true, although so 
strange as hardly to seem credible. 

‘Very early in my professional 
life, and therefore a great many 
years ago, I was consulted by a 
gentleman of large fortune, well 
known on the turf, under the fol- 
It 


lowing singular circumstances. 
seemed that my informant in the 
course of that year had a race- 
horse which was first favourite for 
one of the great races, and that 
this horse had broken down most 
suspiciously while almost in the act 


of winning the race. The owner— 
I may call him Mr. Stanton, al- 
though that was not his real name 
—was exceedingly annoyed and dis- 
gusted, and particularly displeased 
with his trainer and jockey, by 
whom the animal was ridden. He 
resolved to dismiss the jockey, 
break up his stables, and give up 
the turf altogether. 

‘The jockey, whose name was 
Tom White, had previously stood 
very well in the racing world, as a 
keen and honest lad. He had been 
distressed beyond measure at his 
failure, and had shed bitter tears in 
the moment of defeat. He assured 
Mr. Stanton that the accident must 
have been owing to foul play—that 


the horse had been got at somehow 
—and that without greater precau- 
tions than had been used, no gen- 
tleman need attempt to train. 

‘Mr. Stanton believed that this 
was substantially true, but was 
firmly convinced that Mr. Tom 
White was not unacquainted with 
the source of the calamity. Hethere- 
fore remained firm to his resolution 
of selling his stud, and dismissing 
White, which last he did. Tom got 
an engagement in the North, and 
left that district of country alto- 
gether. 

‘Tom made but little remonstrance 
against his dismissal. What he 
most seemed to feel was leaving the 
yearling colts, in which he had 
taken much pride, and in particular 
one of which he had great expecta- 
tions, and had called, on his own 
account, the “Red Rover.’ He was 
rather a bony shapeless animal, and 
judges thought little of him; but 
Tom, who revered no one’s opinion 
but his own, was always loud in his 
praises to his master. His last 
words, as he was leaving were, 
* Don’t ’ee sell the couts, squoire— 
don’t ’ee sell ‘Red Rover ’—he be 
a rare ’un, he be;” and with this 
friendly caution Tom White went 
on his way, and was seen no more. 

‘In the spring following, Mr. 
Stanton advertised his stud for sale. 
Two days before the time appointed, 
the stud-groom presented himself to 
Mr. Stanton, while at breakfast, 
with a face of ashy paleness and 
trembling limbs. 

‘* Please sir, ‘Red Rover’ be 
stole’ was all his faltering tongue 
could express. 

*“* Red Rover’ stolen! Thatis 
impossible, my lad. He was locked 
up in the stable last night—I saw 
it done myself.” 

‘“ They be off wi’ him this morn- 
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ing, anyhow,” said the lad. “His 
stall was empty when we went at 
seven o’clock, and we can’t see him 
nowhere.” 

‘Although Mr. Stanton had not 
the same exalted opinion of “‘ Red 
Rover’s”’ capacity that Tom White 
had, he thought him a promising 
colt, but so utterly unformed as 
hardly to have tempted a “ profes- 
sional” to such an act. But the 
audacity of the theft made him very 
indignant, and determined him to 
find out the perpetrator. 

‘ The examination of the premises 
threw no light on the mystery, ex- 
cepting that it became certain that, 
however accomplished, the theft 
had not been committed by vio- 
lence. Nothing was broken—no- 
thing out of order. The locks were 
entire, and the head man in the 
stables corroborated the lad in at- 
testing that the doors were found 
locked in the morning. 

‘Such was the tale with which 
Mr. Stanton resorted to my advice. 
No clue whatever could be found to 
the perpetrator unless the ordinary 
and simple one, that the stable ser- 
vants had connived at the theft. 
But Mr. Stanton owned that there 
had been nothing in their manner 
to warrant this suspicion, although 
he was entirely at a loss to account 
for the outrage on any other suppo- 
sition. 

‘I did all I could under the cir- 
cumstances. I advertised far and 
wide; I warned the great rail- 
way lines, and employed the most 
eminent detective whom Scotland 
Yard could furnish. But not the 
slightest trace could be discovered, 
excepting that a man had been 
stopped at Hexham, with a colt of 
which he would give no satisfactory 
account ; but, as it was a grey, and 
“Red Rover” was a reddish-brown, 
the magistrate not only would not 
detain the man, but reprimanded 
the police for apprehending him 
when they had the description of 
the stolen horse in their hands. 
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‘ Nothing had been heard of Tom 
White since his departure, nor did 
any one know whither he had gone. 
It did cross Mr. Stanton’s mind 
that if Tom White had been in the 
district he was not unlikely to have 
been of use in the inquiry. But no 
one had seen or heard of him, and 
Mr. Stanton was obliged to content 
himself with a second dismissal of 
his servants. The detective was 
always under the impression that 
the man at Hexham was truly the 
thief, and made no secret of his 
opinion that the magistrate who 
liberated him was a donkey; but 
he was a taciturn potentate by 
nature, and never condescended to 
explain a clue which he had never- 
theless followed up until it broke. 

‘Two years afterwards there was 
some curiosity excited at one of the 
great races of the year about a horse 
which was so completely “ dark” as 
to be almost out of the betting alto- 
gether. The name of the owner 
under which he ran was a turf- 
name assumed for the occasion ; 
but he was understood to be the 
property of, or at least to be 
vouched for, by a well-known half- 
squire half-trainer. But what he 
was, or where he was, no one knew. 
The “touts” were utterly at fault. 
They could not discover the place 
at which he was training, and as 
no efforts they had made had led to 
any result, unfriended as the animal 
was by backers, there was con- 
siderable expectation created on his 
appearance. 

‘The horse could not be heard of 
the night before. ‘“ Deserter” had 
not reported himself. But when the 
ground was cleared for the pre- 
liminary canter he appeared, and 
great was the rush to the front to 
see him. The first glimpse of him 
showed he was formidable ; the long 
swinging, well-extended stride with 
which he took his canter impressed 
all the knowing ones. He was large 
and sinewy, powerful as well as 
handsome, but his colour was a 
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kind of mottled chesnut, such as is 
rarely found in thoroughbreds. Mr. 
Stanton was there, and to his sur- 
prise saw his old friend, Tom 
White, mounted on the cynosure of 
the day. 

‘The race was never in doubt. The 
stranger, hard held, remained behind 
the front horses until three hundred 
yards from the post, and then, let 
out, ran home by himself, amid the 
shouts and acclamations of the mul- 
titude. 

‘The race over, “ Deserter ’’ van- 
ished as mysteriously as he came, 
and in spite of Mr. Stanton’s in- 
quiries, no tidings of Tom White 
could be discovered. 

‘A week afterwards a groom ar- 
rived at Mr. Stanton’s, leading 
a reddish-brown thoroughbred of 
great power, and delivered to Mr. 
Stanton a note to the following 
effect : 

Mr. Stanton—-Sir, I send you back the 
‘Red Rover,’ as I borrowed two years ago. 
I knew he could do it, if I got him away 
from the nobblers. So I borrowed him, 
and I beg your pardon if it was wrong. I 
have paid into your bank for you 2,500/., 
which was the stakes, and I hope you will 
overlook the time when ‘ Revenge’ was 
nobbled. 

Your most obedient servant, 
T. Waite. 

I am off to Australia, and have made a 
pretty penny by the ‘ Deserter, which was 
‘Red Rover.’ 

‘ However irregular Tom White’s 
way of doing business was, of course, 
after such a result, Mr. Stanton 
could hardly find fault with it. He 
sent me the note, and begged of me 
to find Tom White and learn some 
more particulars; and with some 
difficulty I found him at Liverpool 
about to sail for Australia. When 
I assured him I had no hostile in- 
tentions, but quite the contrary, he 
gave me a full account of his pro- 
ceedings. I translate Tom’s Doric 
into vernacular. 

* “You see, sir,”’ said Tom, “ ‘ Re- 
venge’ he was nobbled. Not that 
I knows who did it, but I knows no 
other scoundrel but one who could 
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have done it. I punched his head 
handsome for it, however, soon after. 
But I durst not have split, and 
had to go; and serve me right. 
Only it broke my heart to lose the 
race, and leave ‘ Red Rover.’ 

‘“There’s a many people,” said 
Tom, “that thinks they’re judges 
of a horse. Them swells think 
it, and snobs, and knowing coves 
of the ring. Lord bless you, 
sir, they knows nothing. They 
goes, and they looks, and feels, and 
tries a walk and a gallop, and looks 
wise, and thinks they are fly to 
everything. If you want to learn 
about a horse, you must see him all 
day and every day. They are like 
the women, sir. Unless you see 
them in all weathers you will never 
know anything about them; and 
even then it is not much to trust to. 
I knowed ‘ Red Rover.’ He was a 
rough ’un to look at, and no one but 
myself had a thought of what he 
could do. But I knew that for his 
age he was a flyer and a stayer such 
as I never mounted afore. 

‘Well, I hears that ‘Red Rover’ 
was to be sold. I was mortal sorry, 
forI thought to myself that he would 
help the squire to win back the 
money he lost on ‘ Revenge.’ But 
selling was a thing I could not 
suffer. So I resolved to steal him— 
for the squire. 

‘“ This was the way on it. When 
I was a bit of a boy, I used to travel 
with Ducrow, and learned a secret 
or two in horse-painting worth 
knowing. None of your stupid 
dyes, that you may see when the 
sun shines, making the coat hard 
and stary, like a plastered gable, 
This is a thing that won’t wash 
off. Nothing takes it off but a 
preparation which is part of the 
secret. So I steals ‘Red Rover’ 
walked him off easy at two in the 
morning, for I had akey of my own 
—rode him forty miles across the 
country to a quiet place I knew of, 
and painted him a splendid grey. 
It was really, sir, a pretty thing to 
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look at. We then set out together 
for Scotland; and barring that 
sharp-nosed bobby at Hexham, who 
must have been up to the dodge 
himself, no one challenged me. It 
would have done your heart good to 
have heard the jolly beak pitching 
into the bobby that a grey horse 
could not be a chestnut. 

‘“] was then serving a master 
who was training another horse on 
the sly across the border. I put him 
up to my plan; and he went shares, 
as a gentleman should. And now 
you have my tale.” 

‘The matter was kept very close 
at the time. Mr. Stanton made 
some inquiry to ascertain whether 
“‘ Deserter’s”’ rather eccentric pro- 
ceedings were in conformity with 
the rules of the Jockey Club; but 
he found everything square in that 
respect, and thought it unnecessary 
to take any further steps.’ 

‘Thank you, Rendelson. Strange, 
if true, as they say. No offence, 


man, said our host,’ as Rendelson’s 
face darkened, ‘ we don’t doubt you 


—it is only too good to be true. 
Shall we join the ladies ?’ 

So we broke up, and returned to 
the drawing-room. I hadno further 
conversation with the widow, for 
Mr. Rendelson entirely monopolised 
her, much, as I thought, to her 
chagrin. As I hada drive before 
me, I left early, amid many kind 
expressions of hope of a speedy 
return, and a very warm request on 
the part of Mrs. Carrington that 
Dagentree and I would come up 
and visit her in the course of the 
week. Rendelson shook hands with 
me with acordiality which I thought 
more than the occasion called for, 
and with an eye which rather belied 
his smile. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
POLITICS. 


I found Dagentree sitting up for 
me, and accepted his cordial in- 
vitation to smoke a cigar on the 
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verandah before retiring. He 
seemed singularly buoyant; and 
after I had recounted the adven- 
tures of the evening, I inquired 
after his proceedings. 

‘I prospered very well,’ he said, 
‘and played abominably; but we 
defeated the curate notwithstand- 
ing.’ 

‘We,’ I rejoined. ‘Who were 
we ?” 

‘Miss Wendover and I played 
together,’ he explained, with the 
slightest tinge of consciousness in 
his manner. ‘She is a very good 
player. I had a first-rate couple of 
hours on the river before you went,’ 
he added, palpably changing the 
subject. 

‘It seems to have been a very 
good day for angling,’ I suggested, 
maliciously ; but he would not rise 
to my fly, and without further 
dwelling on the events of the day, 
we fell into more general talk. 

‘I wonder, Dagentree,’ I said, 
‘that you should have so little 
humanity about you. Sybaritic as 
all around you is, do you think that 
the “unfeathered two-leggedthing ”’ 
which you are ever was intended, 
in the fitness of things, to vegetate 
in this bower of roses until you die 
in aromatic pain? If love stir 
you not, why should you be dead to 
ambition ?’ 

‘ What do you mean by ambition, 
my good benighted soul ?’ 

‘The last infirmity , 

‘Oh, of course ; the thing is as 
stale as the quotation. If I let “the 
tangles of Newra’s hair” alone, I 
must “scorn delights,” I suppose. 
But you know the end, “ Comes the 
fell Fury.” I had rather wait her 
ladyship here.’ 

‘ And if all the world Were to do 
as you do, what would become of 
us P’ 

‘If they all had 20,000l. a year, 
and did as I do, they would be un- 
commonly well off.’ 

P. ‘Possibly: but how long do you 
think your 20,0001. a year would 
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remain to you, if this great social 
machine, which we call government, 
were never worked excepting by 
ignoble or mercenary hands ?’ 

D. ‘Every one to his part. The 
machine to my mind would run 
much more smoothly, and do its 
work much better, were there fewer 
hands engaged in its operations. 
Politics I hate.’ 

P. ‘ Wherefore, thou cynic of the 
woods ?” 

D. ‘It is a base part. I grant you, 
like many other things, it has its 
own attractions ata distance. To 
“wield at will a fierce democracy, 
to labour for a country’s good,” and 
all the commonplaces of patriotism, 
are grand-sounding sentiments, and 
make the boyish pulse beat high 
with very laudable emotions. But 
the reality! It is like the pictures 
outside the menagerie compared 
with the sawdust, the gas, the evil 
odours, the hideous cries, and 
squalid wretchedness of the im- 
mured animals within. Political 
life is concentrated selfishness.’ 

P. ‘I donotagree with you. The 
field of exertion is a noble one—the 
ends, when rightly estimated, the 
purest and most elevating of which 
the intellect is capable. The gold, 
of course, is not without alloy—no 
human merit is; but allowing a 
large discount for those who engage 
in public affairs from meaner mo- 
tives, it is a magnificent feature of 
our country that her richest and 
noblest feel that it adds to their 
wealth and their nobility to be per- 
mitted to give their free services to 
the nation.’ 

D. ‘ Still the outside picture. But 
pay your money—and here the 
simile continues good—pay your 
money, and go inside. I do not say, 
with Walpole, that they all have 
their price in money value. He said, 
by the way, “All these men have 
their price,’’ and I doubt not he was 
right ; but how many of the august 
658 enter that cage purely from 
love of their country ; or, how many, 
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being there, coming with the ardour 
of youthful enthusiasm, or the 
matured philanthropy of middle age, 
can retain their self-respect for a 
session? The bloom is rudely 
rubbed off by the “ whips” in the 
two first divisions.’ 

P. ‘Of course, representative go- 
vernment must be party govern- 
ment, otherwise there would be but 
little security for political morality.’ 

D. ‘Even so; but why require 
security for political morality, if the 
motives of the politicians were 
pure? Is it not simply because 
there are base ends to gain, and 
base motives which urge, that these 
must be held in by bit, bridle, and 
whip? You concede that if the 
individual be left to his own prompt- 
ings, he would go astray; and you 
only restrain him by a compulsory 
merging of all individual opinion in 
a blind adherence to party leader- 
ship.’ 

P. ‘I grieve to hear you speak as 
one of the profane. Co-operation 
and concert are the talisman of suc- 
cess in all human affairs. May a 
soldier not fight his country’s battles 
with courage and patriotism, be- 
cause he sinks his individual opinion 
in the leader he follows ?’ 

D. ‘ Nota felicitous illustration, O 
feeble, but too honest lawyer. I 
should take thee atthy word. Men 
enter the House of Commons much 
as the recruit enters the army. A 
bit of blue ribbon—the sound of a 
drum—a shilling, and a pot of beer 
are the component parts of the 
patriotism of the British Grenadiers. 
Once in, he follows because he would 
be shot if he did not. Of course, 
when orators and poets recount our 
martial deeds, they sink the beer 
and the shilling,as youdo. Never- 
theless, not one of twenty of the 
coins rings true, or would bear 
rubbing.’ 

P. ‘Nay, but I hold to my illustra- 
tion. Granted that your bumpkin 
is translated, in many cases, into a 
hero by omnipotent beer, shall we 
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therefore say that the profession 
of arms is degrading? Of what 
avail your 20,0001. a year, if any 
strong man may come and take it ? 
You lounge away your days here, 
basking in the sunshine of your 
flowers, and the shade of your 
books, only because those with 
more energy than yourself have the 
spirit to defend you. Your member 
of Parliament aids to make those 
laws which the soldier protects, and 
on which you, sneering at both, 
rely for the privilege of doing no- 
thing.’ 
Dagentree. 


‘A legal broom’s a moral chimney-sweep, 
And that’s the reason he himself’s so dirty. 


Flies and carrion crows have their 
mission in life. I do believe we 
could not get on without them, and 
that but for their labours my 
20,000/, a year would hardly suffice 
to make life endurable. They have 
their mission, and so has your 
talking, bribing, intriguing, not to 
say lying hero whom men call M.P. 
Shall I therefore deify Beelzebub 
and worship the god of flies?’ 

P. ‘What would England have 
been without her statesmen ? What 
of inspiration, eloquence, enthusiasm 
is there which does not surround as 
a halo Parliamentary distinction ? I 
had rather have been Charles Fox, 
with the cheers even of his antago- 
nists following his glowing periods, 
than the greatest author who ever 


Scattered from his golden urn 
Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 


One has the joy, not only of fame, 


but of action. The other, a tame 
dull sense of coming celebrity, 
always flickering for the present, 
and often never achieved until the 
unenjoyed future.’ 

D. ‘Charles Fox—your trump 
card. Well, take him,—what is there 
in his career which a wise man would 
envy? Envy !—I might say would 
accept? <A gambler, a spendthrift, 
distasteful to the country, detested 
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by his sovereign—not too scrupu- 
lous in his political associations, 
but unhappy in them all—politics 
were his curse. At St. Ann’s—“ so 
soon of care beguiled’”’—I had ad- 
mired him. The easy flow of cul- 
tivated thought, and the genial 
warmth of an unrivalled temper, 
might have made him happy and 
respected. But political life de- 
stroyed him—poisoned him while 
living, and blasted the memory of a 
great intellect.’ 

P.‘ So youignorantly judge. But 
half the security we now enjoy may 
be traced to that great statesman’s 
sagacity. He lived in evil times; 
but the seed of popular principles 
which he flung broadcast on stony 
ground bore its fruit notwithstand- 
ing, and yielded an enormous har- 
vest in the next generation. But 
if your heart is too cold to be 
touched by his grand, massive, 
English temperament—what of Pitt 
—what of Burke the sublime ?’ 

D.‘A cold Englishman, and a mad 
Irishman : I reverence neither. Pitt 
never was anything but a marvel- 
lous schoolboy. Had he never been 
a politician, and had his abilities 
been allowed to mature, he would 
have been a great man, although he 
wanted the pliant versatility and 
fire of genius. He could speak, as 
the leader of the Oxford Union 
speaks. Measured sentences, formed 
on Cicero and Seneca, with all the 
fire of nature crushed out of them, 
were exactly the style of oratory 
which suited the court party of 
those days. The puppet of a strong- 
willed, obstinate dynastic monarch, 
obliged to subdue the natural libe- 
rality of his opinions, and to squeeze 
them into the Royal mould, until 
he brought this country to the 
brink of revolution and ruin—he 
was not a man whose career was to 
be wished for. He was honest—so 
is my ploughman. He was moral— 
so I believe is Stubbs also; but he 
lived an unhappy life, and died a 
premature and wretched death. As 
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to Burke, I should gladly have had 


his genius. His powers of compo- 
sition were gigantic. He was full 
of great conceptions, and as an 
author did great things, and might 
have done greater. But his temper 
was soured, and the equipoise of 
his mind upset, by political warfare, 
in which men unconsciously refer 
to their zeal for their country the 
excitement which arises from the 
stings of wounded vanity, and the 
hindrances in the way of their per- 
sonal advancement.’ 

P. ‘ Pitt, it is true, is less to my 
taste, mainly, I believe, because he 
was successful. He pleased the gods, 
but Fox, your humble servant—still, 
his was a grand career. Is your soul 
so dead as not to feel that you would 
gladly give up life at forty-seven for 
the glory of having ruled your coun- 
try’s destinies for twenty-five years? 
It was a marvellous life; and stern 
and cold as he seemed in public, the 
man’s heart in private was as warm, 
and his wit as playful as if he had 
done nothing but play croquet at 
Wendover, or smoke cigars at 
Dagentree. Burke, I grant you, 
was magnificentand unhappy. But 
that was his temperament—the 
fruit of his highly strung Celtic 
nerves. Politics evoked his power, 
but they are not answerable for his 
misfortunes. 

D. ‘ Be itso. They tempt me not 
to try those treacherous and muddy 
waters. If I were to choose one of 
the number with whom to exchange, 
I should select Palmerston. He 
seems to know how to extract the 
sweets and discard the bitter of 
public life; and if kings are happy, 
which I greatly doubt, none pro- 
bably ever ruled more potently than 
he. It does one good to see him, as 
I did two seasons ago, trotting gaily 
in the Park, as fresh as a daisy, 
with English breeding and Irish 
humour marking his expression. 
But come, we grow didactic, and 
the night grows cold. Let politics 
shut up. Much more important 
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matters await us. The Wendovers 
are coming to dinner to-morrow.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘ wherefore crawls 
Diogenes from his tub ? ’ 

‘Fate would have it so. The 
spectacles said, “Ask us,” and I 
asked them.’ 

‘Does Sophia come ? ’ 

‘One of the girls comes—I don’t 
know which.’ 

‘But you remember we are to go 
to Mrs. Carrington to lunch. Let 
us wait until we have breakfast be- 
fore deciding. Good night.’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
EVENING AT HOME. 

We did not, however, go to Mrs. 
Carrington’s next day, as Dagentree 
was engaged in parish business. I 
therefore, again, wooed the Muse 
of Justice in the morning, and rode 
out in the afternoon. My ride was 
uncomfortable and dreamy. Of 
what colour my dreams were I can- 
not be expected to say ; or whether 
Sophia Wendover or Mrs. Carring- 
ton held the first place there. I 
fear the blotting-paper bore witness, 
in the artistic devices with which I 
had covered it in the morning, to 
the inconstancy of man. I cer- 
tainly liked Mrs. Carrington very 
much; there was a fascination 
about her, which a little over- 
powered my more sober judg- 
ment; for she looked like what I 
had always dreaded, a woman with 
a history. Neither did it at all 
please me that an attorney like 
Rendelson should be on the terms 
with her, or have the power over 
her, which had been indicated at the 
Dashwoods. But notwithstanding 
all this, I was, for that afternoon 
at least, under the spell; and saun- 
tered with rein relaxed and quiet 
pace, through the umbrageous lanes 
which I have described elsewhere. 

I was returning homewards, when 
coming to asharp angle of the road, 
masked by a very high hawthorn 
hedge, I heard voices apparently in 
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sharp altercation. They were man 
and woman, and I heard the latter 
exclaim, as I approached the turn, 

‘If that be all you can do for me 
I’d best go back.’ 

On turning the corner, 1 came 
in front of the speakers, who were 
apparently walking slowly up the 
road. The man was my friend the 
photographer. The woman, a very 
striking-looking person. She was 
above the middle height, dark, with 
flashing eyes, and regular well- 
cut features. Her expression was 
lofty and sorrowful, and her whole 
appearance suggested Creole blood. 
All trace of discomposure had left 
the man’s face, if it had ever rested 
there; but the woman’s counte- 
nance was still heated and animated 
with displeasure. The former made 
no sign of recognition; the latter 
gazed earnestly at me, although she 
said nothing. They passed on; and 
the incident made no impression on 
me. 

Our dinner-party proved a great 
success. The Wendover contingent 
included Mr. Wendover himself, his 
wife, and Sophia of course, looking 
radiant—a whisper of jealousy said 
to me, almost triumphant. Admiral 
Trevor, who was their guest, made 
one of the party; and so did our 
friend the Doctor. One of the Dash- 
wood girls, and a brother whom I 
had not seen, completed the circle, 
and a merrier dinner-table I never 
sat at. 

The Sophia affair was making 
palpable and ridiculous progress ; 
and my anchorite looked even more 
absurd than men in such a position 
generally do. After all, I did not 
grudge it to him, although I owned 
to a certain amount of consciousness 
regarding that quarter; but Miss 
Dashwood fell to my share, and I 
endeavoured by, I fear, rather bois- 
terous attentions, to cover the quiet 
confidences of my host and Sophia. 
Mamma was very propitious. ‘ Well 
she might be,’ I said to myself. Mr. 
Wendover was a typical member of 
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Parliament, with a head full of 
bills and divisions, and tales, not 
badly told, of political celebrities, 

The conversation came to turn 
on secret correspondence, spies, and 
Major André. At last, in reference 
to the subject, the Admiral volun- 
teered to tell us a real incident 
which had happened to his uncle. 

THE CIPHER. 

The story I am about to tell re- 
lates to an incident in the history 
of England which is but little 
known, and which you will not 
find in books, but one which never- 
theless had a great effect on her 
destinies. 

About the beginning of this 
century, while the Revolutionary 
wars were raging, communication 
in cipher was naturally very pre- 
valent ; and ingenuity was taxed 
to the utmost, on one hand to 
invent, and on the other to detect, 
the medium used in secret corre- 
spondence. As a rule, the deci- 
pherer had beaten the cipherer ; and 
no known method was secure of de- 
tection. If conventional signs merely 
were used, the recurrence of the 
different symbols gave a key easily 
followed out. Some ingenious spirits 
corresponded by reference to the 
pages and lines of particular editions 
of particular books—others by an 
agreed-on vocabulary. But these 
last methods, although they might 
preserve the secret, disclosed what 
was often quite as dangerous, that 
there was a secret. Iam about to 
tell you of a plan which for long 
was not only undetected, but un- 
suspected. 

It was at the time when the first 
Napoleon had assembled his fleet 
and transports at Brest, with the 
ostensible, and as is generally be- 
lieved the real view, of making a 
descent on this island. The greatest 
precautions were observed by this 
Government in regard to corre- 
spondence from France, and an 
amount of espionage was practised 
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at the Post Office, which left Sir 
James Graham’s subsequent per- 
formances in that line far behind. 
The national excitement was in- 
tense, and the political departments 
of the Government were adminis- 
tered with an iron sway. 

My uncle, Sir George Trevor, 
was, as all the world then knew, 
high in the Admiralty ; and as it 
was from him that I[ heard this 
anecdote, its veracity may of course 
be depended on. 

The despatches to and from the 
Admiralty were the subject of the 
greatest vigilance, and the most 
stringent regulations. The clerks 
were not permitted to send or re- 
ceive any letters which were not 
first submitted to the chief clerk ; 
and it was believed that letters ad- 
dressed even to their private resi- 
dences were frequently opened at 
the Post Office. 

At the time I speak of the chief 
clerk was an elderly man of the 
name of Parker: a wizened, wiry, 
dapper individual, so imbued with 
the official tincture of Whitehall that 
it had become second nature to him. 
He lived, and breathed, and thought, 
and slept, solely for the Admiralty; 
and knew no other pleasure or care. 
He was withal a genial and kindly 
soul, keen and energetic in the 
affairs of his office, and in all others 
a mere child. 

He had assumed as his private 
secretary a young fellow of the 
name of Beaumont, who was one 
of the most promising subordinates 
in the establishment. He was a 
modest, unassuming man, very 
good-looking, with a countenance 
and air suggestive of depression and 
melancholy. He ‘was evidently of 
good education, and probably well- 
born also, for his manners were easy, 
and indicated good breeding. He 
was a native of Jersey, and had been 
introduced to the notice of the 
Admiralty authorities by some 
influential member of Parliament. 
He was much liked in the office, 
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and discharged his duties to per- 
fection. 

One morning Parker presented 
himself before my uncle with a 
visage pale with woe, and trembling 
with excitement. 

‘Why, what is the matter, 
Parker? Has Buonaparte come?’ 

‘He may have, for aught I 
know,’ said Parker. ‘Things are 
all wrong, Sir George!’ 

‘What is wrong ?’ 

‘The letters are wrong. There 
is aspy among us. I have known 
it for long: now I am quite sure; 
but I cannot find him out.’ 

Parker went on to explain that 
he had for some time suspected 
that some one in the office com- 
municated their private informa- 
tion and despatches outside. He 
had redoubled his precautions ; but, 
more than ever confirmed in his 
suspicions, was entirely baffled in 
his endeavours to detect the cul- 
prit. 

‘But, Parker,’ said my uncle, 
‘how do you come to be so sure 
that your secrets have transpired ?’ 

‘ By the funds, Sir George. They 
answer to the news as surely as the 
bell downstairs does to the bell-rope. 
I find them going up and down as 
if they were sitting in the office,’ 
said Parker, personifying the Stock 
Exchange for the moment. 

‘Have all the letters to the clerks 
been examined strictly ?’ 

‘Yes, I read them all myself.’ 

‘ Find nothing in them ?’ 

‘Mighty little. Some are from 
home, and some from friends, and 
most of them from sweethearts,’ 
said Parker, twisting his face into 
a grim smile, ‘and rum things they 
say in them.’ 

‘And the young men’s letters. 
Are they rum, too P’ 

‘They are more careful like, as 
they know I am to see them: but, 
Lord save you, sir, they are all 
stuff; not a ha’porth of harm in 
them.’ 

‘This matter must be seen to,’ 
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said my uncle: ‘I have had my 
own misgivings on the same sub- 
ject. Bring me all the letters which 
come to, and are sent by, the clerks 
for the next week. There is no 
reason why you should have all the 
rum things to yourself.’ 

So my uncle had the letters for a 
week, and found them very much 
such as Parker had described them. 
The suspicious symptoms increased ; 
the Stock Exchange responded more 
sensitively than ever: but not the 
slightest ground for suspecting any 
one transpired. My uncle was be- 
wildered, and Parker was rapidly 
verging to insanity. 

‘It is certainly not the clerks,’ 
said my uncle. ‘There is no treason 
there,’ said he, pushing back the 
letters of the day. ‘ By the way, 
how does young Beaumont get on? 
She seems a nice creature, that 
sister of his, to judge by her 
letters ?’ 

‘He is the best hand in the 
office, a long sight; and his sister 
is a very sweet, ladylike creature. 
They are orphans, poor things, and 
he supports her out of his salary. 
She called at the office two months 
ago, and I gave him leave to see her 
for a few minutes in my room. 
But he knew it was against rules, 
and has not seen her here again.’ 

‘But what are we to do?’ said 
my uncle: ‘I think I will speak to 
the First Lord.’ 

So he spoke to the First Lord, 
who thought the affair serious 
enough. 

‘It must be in the letters,’ said 
he. 

‘It cannot be in the letters,’ said 
my uncle. 

‘As you please,’ said the chief; 
‘but although you cannot find it 
there, perhaps anothercan. I would 
try an expert.’ 

My uncle had no faith in experts, 
or Bow Street runners, and mis- 
trusted them. But he could not 
refuse to try the experiment sug- 
gested. So the most experienced 
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decipherer in London was sum- 
moned into council, and to him the 
letters of the day were secretly 
submitted. 

He read them all very carefully, 
looked at them in the light, and 
looked at the light through them. 
At last he put them all aside, ex- 
cepting one from Elinor Beaumont. 

‘Who is the lady who writes 
this ?’ said the taciturn man of skill 
at last. 

‘A very sweet young woman,’ 
said Parker, smartly ; ‘ sister of my 
private secretary.’ 

‘Does she write often ? 

‘Yes; sheis his only correspond- 
ent, and writes about twice a week.’ 

‘Where does she live ?’ 

‘She lives in Jersey, Beaumont 
told me. Their father was in busi- 
ness there.’ 

‘ And does she always write about 
the same kind of things—Aunt’s 
rheumatism, pic-nics, squires’ tea- 
parties, and the like ?’ 

‘Much the same, excepting when 
she speaks of Beaumont himself.’ 

‘Hum!’ said the expert. 

‘Well, sir,’ said my uncle, who 
was rather impatient of the man of 
skill’s pomposity, ‘and what may 
“Hum!” mean? Have the young 
woman and her aunt’s rheumatism 
done the mischief? ’ 

‘Hum! She dates from Fleet 
Street ?’ 

‘And why should she not date 
from Fleet Street, sir?’ 

‘I should be sorry to prevent 
her,’ said the unmoved philosopher. 
‘ Has this correspondence continued 
long ?’ 

‘Oh, yes—a couple of years or 
so, but not nearly so regularly as 
lately.’ ’ 

‘For how long regularly ?’ 

‘ About two months.’ 

‘That is, about the time when 
you first suspected the betrayal of 
confidence ?’ 

‘Really, my friend, if you can’t 
see farther into a millstone than 
that, you may give up the pro- 
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fession,’ said my uncle. ‘Take my 
word for it, the Beaumonts have 
nothing to do with it. Rubbish!’ 

‘Hum!’ And with that the man 
of skill took his hat and departed, 
saying he would return in two days. 
The two days, however, were five 
before he came back ; and was again 
closeted with my uncle and Parker, 
with whom he had fallen into great 
disfavour. 

‘Wants to make a job,’ said the 
latter—‘ a regular humbug.’ 

‘Sir George,’ said the regular 
humbug, ‘has Mr. Beaumont a 
locked desk in his room ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Parker, ‘ he has.’ 

‘Have youakey which will open 
it?’ 

‘I have—and what of that?’ 

‘I wish to have that desk opened 
without his knowledge, and the con- 
tents brought to me.’ 

‘And on what pretence,’ said 
my uncle, ‘do you propose to put 
this insult on a man against whom 
there is no reasonable ground of 
suspicion, and who has not been 
allowed to speak for himself?’ 

‘There need be no insult, for he 
will know nothing of it; neither 
will any one else.’ 

‘I will not permit it, sir.’ 

‘Hum! Then I can do no more 
in the business.’ 

‘But,’ said Parker, whose official 
notions made him unwilling to break 
off the negotiations in this manner, 
‘what pretence have you for doing 
this to Mr. Beaumont, and not to 
the other clerks ?’ 

‘Shall I tell you? There is no 
such person as Elinor Beaumont, 
and the address in Fleet Street is 
a notorious haunt of suspected fo- 
reigners.’ 

‘Good gracious !’ said my uncle, 
changing colour, ‘you don’t say 
that?’ 

‘It is the fact, but you will see 
the necessity of being cautious and 
silent in the matter. Detection 
hangs on a thread as it stands, and 
a whisper will break it.’ 
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Evening at Home. 


‘What do you mean,’ said Parker, 
‘about Elinor Beaumont? TI have 
seen her.’ 

‘There is no Elinor Beaumont in 
Jersey. I sent, and have ascer- 
tained the fact.’ 

‘I am sure there is some mistake 
about all this, which Beaumont can 
clear up. Let us send for him.’ 

‘If you do, the game is up. I 
trust in fact he does not know of 
my visits. We cannot be too cau- 
tious in these matters.’ 

‘Pedantic ass,’ muttered my 
uncle, ‘ but I suppose we had better 
give him his own way. If you 
meet Parker and me here at seven 
to-night, we shall have this wonder- 
ful desk opened, and your great dis- 
coveries shall be made.’ 

They met again that evening. 
The desk was opened by Parker, 
and a bundle of letters, carefully 
packed up, all from Elinor Beau- 
mont, and a quantity of circulars, 
playbills, and shop receipts were 
handed to the expert. 

That gentleman read through the 
letters, and seemed much struck by 
the last. ‘Read that,’ said he, 
handing it to my uncle. As the 
letter is important, I give it entire. 


120 Fleet Street, Septr. 24th, 1803. 

My dear Charles, 

Although we had an adverse wind 
all the way, we made without difficulty 
the port we were bound for. My aunt, 
in spite of the weight of her fifty years, 
enjoyed the trip much, and is ready to sail 
again. I hope you will think of sending 
the line you promised on the 25th, and come 
yourself, as our party is now much smaller, 
and we should enjoy the visit. 

When I was in London last week I saw 
our cousin Harry, fresh from Windsor. 
There is little change to be observed in 
him—not as much as you would expect. 
Come to us on Friday. 

Yours very afft. 
Exrnor B. 

My uncle read this out loud, 
from beginning to end, and then he 
said, ‘Do you see anything suspi- 
cious in that? It seems to me very 
innocent.’ 

‘Hum! Was there 
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anything else in the desk ? ’ said he, 
addressing Parker. 

‘You may go and look,’ growled 
that potentate ; and he led the way, 
the expert following. 

The desk was quite empty, with 
the exception of two or three scraps 
of waste paper. On one of these 
the expert pounced, and returned 
with an air of elation to the other 
room. He then unfolded this scrap 
of paper, and disclosed a half-sheet, 
exactly the size of the paper on 
which Elinor Beaumont’s letters 
were written, in which oblong holes 
at intervals had been cut. 

He then placed this half-sheet 
over the letter, and handed both, 
thus placed, to my uncle, whose as- 
tonished eyes read the following 
words, which the holes left visible. 

‘Fleet wind-bound. Fifty sail of 
the line. 25 smaller. Should the 
wind change, expect us on Friday.’ 

‘The Devi!’ said my uncle; ‘and 
Nelson ordered off to the West 
Indies.’ 

Then was there, as you may sup- 
pose, hurrying and scurrying, and 
running and chasing, and de- 
spatching of Government couriers, 
and semaphore telegraphs, and 
carrier pigeons, and all the old- 
world means of communication 
then in fashion. The key, thus 
obtained, disclosed the whole corre- 
spondence, which turned out to be a 
connected series of letters from the 
French Government, smuggled into 
Jersey. The result history knows: 
the intended invasion was aban- 
doned, and Napoleon went else- 
where. 

‘ But what put you on the scent ?’ 
asked my uncle afterwards, with 
many apologies to the expert. 

‘I suspected the trick from the 
first, although it was a very good 
specimen of it. The letters were 
too innocent, and had too little 
point in them. But they were 
done with admirable skill. The 
grammar was complete: and the 
little dots or marks which bunglers 
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use to guide them in writing the 
words which are to be read were 
entirely absent. The way in which 
the deception is effected is this. 
The correspondents, before com- 
mencing, take a sheet of paper and 
cut holes in it, which of course in 
the two half-sheets exactly corre- 
spond, They each take one half- 
sheet: and when a letter is to be 
written, the writer so arranges the 
words, that those intended to be 
read shall appear in the holes when 
the half-sheet is placed over the 
paper, which is of the same size. 
When his correspondent receives 
the letter, he places his half-sheet 
over it, and reads off the words, as 
you did. The difficulty, which was 
so well conquered in this case, is to 
make the sense run fluently, and to 
prevent any visible break in the 
writing. Without the half-sheet 
with the holes in it no one can have 
the slightest clue to the real 
meaning. 

‘My suspicions, once aroused, were 


confirmed by the inquiries which I 


made. The whole story about the 
sister was a fabrication. The letters 
did come from Jersey, the answers 
went to Fleet Street, to the charge 
of very notorious foreign agents. 
But if our friend had not been fool 
enough to leave his half-sheet in 
his desk, we might have groped in 
vain for the mystery.’ 

Beaumont disappeared that night, 
and was never heard of again at 
the Admiralty. It transpired after- 
wards that some accomplice had 
warned him of the expert’s visits 
to the Admiralty, and his inquiries 
in Jersey. He had made an at- 
tempt to get admittance to his 
room, but was scared by the sounds 
he heard; and contrived to escape 
to France. The lady who acted the 
sister, and who visited the Ad- 
miralty, partly to put the authori- 
ties off their guard, and probably 
also to interchange the key to the 
cipher, was a Parisian celebrity 
who both before and afterwards was 
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renowned for her daring in political 
intrigue. 

‘And an uncommon good hint 
too, Miss Wendover,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘ Suppose you and I inter- 
change our magic leaves when we 
go to the drawing-room.’ 

‘If you had suggested that in 
confidence, I might have thought 
of it: but now I shall be asked for 
my magic leaf whenever I get a note 
from you.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid: you can make 
a wrong one, and put them off the 
scent.’ 

‘What a strange story that is 
you told me,’ said Mrs. Wendover 
to me. ‘Are you sure it was the 
photographer ?’ 

‘I think so: but people’s faces 
look so different at different times 
that I may have been mistaken.’ 

‘IT must have these people looked 
after,’ said Mr. Wendover. ‘ Per- 
haps he is a Yankee spy.’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 
IDENTITY. 


Doctor. The human face is a very 
singular thing. I have often won- 
dered whether there be such a thing, 
or whether what we think we see is 
an eidolon, or image, present only 
to our imaginations. 

Dagentree. 1 should have thought 
your glass taught you that with suf- 
ficient clearness, if you ever look in 
one. 

Doctor. There lies one cause of my 
scepticism. The fellow I see in the 
glass is not the same fellow, but a 
great variety of familiar friends. 
I know one fellow my glass ex- 
hibits who is really a good kind of 
man, cheery, benevolent, not ill- 
looking, and very glad to see me. 
I have real pleasure in contempla- 
ting him, and he seems to share 
my feelings entirely. But I know 
a very different dog who lives in 
the same place—a scowling, ill-con- 
ditioned, discontented brute, with- 
out the slightest resemblance in 
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feature, complexion, or expression 
to the other one. This is the 
gentleman I usually shave, and 
ugh! how I hate him. Then there 
are a great many others. One 
comes smirking up to me with a 
priggish smile: another—and he 
comes. very often—has a softened, 
melancholy, sentimental air. A 
third is tragic, and a fourth comic. 
But I give you my life, not a 
mother’s son of them is like the 
other. 

We laughed 
earnestness. 
Doctor. Aye, aye, laugh on an ye 
will. But looking in the glass is 
no laughing matter? Did ye ever 
know a man laugh when he was 
looking in the glass ? 

Pemberton. No: the melancholy 
smile is the true type. But I have 
caught my own reflection in double 
mirrors, when in the act of laughing, 
and a more revolting Yahoo I never 
saw. 

Doctor. Did ye ever bow to your- 
self when ye met? A Dublin 
friend of mine did that when he 
was walking up a staircase which 
had a mirror at the top. ‘I 
wonder,’ says he to me, ‘who my 
seedy-looking friend is, but I have 
seen his snobbish face somewhere.’ 
I laughed till I ached, but I had not 
the heart to tell him why, and he 
never found out. 

Dagentree. No wonder, then, 
Doctor, when you don’t know your 
own face, that we should forget 
those of other people. It is one of 
the most tiresome infirmities of 
mortality that one forgets faces. 1] 
do believe they change, as you say. 

Doctor. Yes, I believe many a 
friend is lost, and many an enemy 
made, on no better reason. You 
dance with a pretty girl, you think 
she liked you, and her image flits 
before you all night, but you pass 
her in the Park next day with a 
haughty stare, and she cuts you the 
next time you meet. All your re- 
cognition was a zany-like wonder 
N2 


at our friend’s 
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where you had seen that beautiful 
apparition before. Or you meet a 
man in Pall Mall from whom you 
yesterday obtained a favour. You 
vainly attempt that oft-tried task 
of trying to look as if you recol- 
lected him, and after a few inane 
stammers from you, he quits you in 
disgust. As you reach St. James’s 
Street you suddenly wake up to a 
consciousness of what you have 
done ; but it is one of those sins for 
which there is no repentance. 

Admiral. Talking of St. James’s 
Street, I remember that old Scott 
of the Heavies, while coming out 
of Brooks’s one day, was stopped by 
a gentlemanlike man, whom he 
thought he recognised, with a very 
hearty salutation. Scott was one 
of the best of fellows, and the most 
jovial good-tempered of members of 
Parliament: so he slid his arm 
through that of his newly found 
friend, and they walked down to- 
wards St. Stephen’s in the most 
amicable manner. They discussed 
mutual friends, and India, and 
Paris, and were so much pleased at 
their meeting after long separation 
that they agreed to dine together 
the next day. Unluckily, however, 
when near the foot of Parliament 
Street they got into a trifling but 
hot dispute on recruiting in the 
army. 

‘You thought very differently at 
Malta, though,’ said his friend. 

‘Malta!’ roared Scott, ‘I never 
was in Malta in my life.’ 

‘Not in Malta! Why it was there 
we knew each other. Don’t you 
remember the orange groves and 
the pretty San Carlottis?’ Then 
abruptly stopping, and looking up 
in Scott’s face, he exclaimed, ‘Never 
saw you before,’ turned on his heel, 
and vanished. Scott never saw him 
again, and never found who he was 
or for whom he had been taken. He 
admitted he could not remember his 
name, but felt sure he knew him. 

Dagentree. It is a curious mental 
process that hunting for a name. 
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How you rummage among the cup- 
boards of the brain, and bring up a 
withered leaf from this one, ora long- 
forgotten landscape from that, or an 
odour unperceived for years from a 
third, and how at last they all fit 
in, and reproduce the well-remem- 
bered scene, and the names which 
acted in it. Ah me! how sad these 
dissolving visions sometimes are— 
how vividly they return for a 
moment, only to vanish again into 
darkness! 

Doctor. Pretty sentiment. But I 
never talk sentiment, and never al- 
low it to be talked if I can help it. 
Notthat I don’t think sentiment, like 
every one else, aye, and think it as 
prettily, and say all the sweet things 
about it which fools put into words. 
But where is the good of adding to 
the sad thoughts, or the enervating 
weariness of this depressing world, 
by speaking of them? I like fun and 
mirth, not because I think them, 
but because I can’t think them 
without the outward expression to 
help me. Fun is better than drink, 
but drink is better than sentiment : 

It gies us wit ; it gies us law; 

It pangs us fu’ o’ knowledge. 
And since I have quoted the only 
Scotchman I ever read of who de- 
served to be an Irishman, from his 
love of fun and of whisky, let me 
tell you a very romantic and curi-, 
ous story which happened in the 
picturesque and unclean metropolis 
of Scotland. 


THE MYSTERIOUS STUDENT. 

In my earlier years I studied for 
a session at Edinburgh. It was in 
Burke’s year, not that of Edmund 
Burke, but of another country- 
man of the same name, and not 
less celebrated. The number, the 
atrocity, and the cool speculative 
motives of this fiend’s misdeeds, 
approached genius in their way, 
and in the excitement of his trial 
and execution all other topics were 
forgotten. I shall not easily forget 
the singular fever of the public 
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mind during these few weeks. I 
was myself present at the trial, and 
witnessed the spectacle of the 
greatest criminal of the century 
being defended by the first counsel 
at the bar of Scotland. A rumour 
had gone abroad that no counsel 
could be found to appear for such a 
monster ; and as a testimony to the 
duty of counsel under all circum- 
stances, the most celebrated advo- 
cates of the day, without fee or 
reward, defended this gang of mur- 
derers in the face of a torrent of 
public prejudice. 

‘The afternoon of the day on 
which Burke was executed was 
distinguished by a first-rate college 
row. The students at Edinburgh 
are, in general, a more sedate and 
graver set than Oxford undergra- 
duates, and town and gown riots 
are not by any means an established 
institution. But the students of 
Edinburgh, like its mob, have, when 
roused, always been a formidable 
and dangerous body; and on this 
occasion, the police having intruded 
into the quadrangle to preserve 
order among the crowd which 
hurried to the dissecting room, a 
battle royal had ensued, attended 
by some severe injuries, and result- 
ing in a triumphant and glorious 
defeat of the authorities. 

To celebrate this propitious event 
& supper-party assembled that even- 
ing in a tavern called the‘ Rainbow,’ 
which, if I remember right, hangs 
in mid air close by the ‘ triumphant 
arch which spans the sky’ over the 
ancient Nor’ Loch. The party con- 
sisted of some fifteen or twenty stu- 
dents, the leaders in the conflict of 
the day, most of them men of ability 
as well as sinew, and some of whom 
have since risen to considerable re- 
putation. It may be easily supposed 
that wit, and chaff, and song circu- 
lated with none the less vivacity 
that their morning’s battle had been 
successful. 

The chair was occupied by the 
bard and satirist of the college, a 
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fellow of infinite jest, who made his 
mark on the world afterwards, but 
who at this time was mainly famed 
and feared for the sarcastic and bit- 
ing power of his humour. Opposite 
him sat the prince of students—tall, 
handsome, reckless, flashing with 
the exuberance of youthful spirit, 
and a flow of convivial fancy that 
I have never known equalled. 

Among the others were two, who 
figure in my story. One was a 
student named Johnstone, the Ther- 
sites of the circle; a disagreeable 
specimen of a stamp of man which 
is generally to be found in every 
circle, without either wit or talent, 
excepting the wit or talent to make 
others feel uncomfortable. Bold, 
and unscrupulous, and quick to see 
and seize on the weaknesses of 
others, he was a flagellum, a fly 
blister ; people feared to make him 
their friend, and still more to make 
him their enemy, and so he extorted 
from hate what he never would have 
obtained from love, and was ad- 
mitted to the most select coterie of 
the University. 

The other was a stalwart hand- 
some young Irishman, who had done 
mighty execution in the mélée of 
the day ; caring but little, after the 
temperament of his nation, about 
the merits of the conflict, but hit- 
ting right and left as his leader told 
him. He was an open-browed 
Spanish-looking son of Erin, half- 
rollicking, half-sad, in expression, 
who was winding up a happy day 
with a happy night: he had had a 
fight in the morning, and had a 
frolic in the evening. His name 
was Power, a medical student who 
had been but a week or two in 
Edinburgh. He was consequently 
an entire stranger to the others, 
and had been invited to make one 
of the party solely on the strength 
of his fist. 

The chairman, after many a gibe 
and anecdote had gone round, rose 
to propose the toast of the evening. 
‘Confusion to the police, and bad 
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dreams to Bailie Rintoul.’ (In those 
days the town council ruled over 
the college, and the obnoxious Bailie 
had given the orders to the police.) 
‘As to the first part of the toast,’ he 
said, ‘it was superfluous, a pleonasm, 
for the police were in such confusion 
already, that nothing the company 
could drink could add to it. Such 
a rabble rout had never before been 
witnessed since Proteus 
pecus egit altos 
Visere montes, 

which he would render to mean 
that his friend the vice, who was 
Protean enough, drove back the 
brutes to the High Street. As to 
the Bailie, the sentiment expressed 
in the toast was suitable. His 
normal state was slumber. He 
slept on the bench of Justice, for he 
saw him in that state, on a solitary 
and melancholy episode in his, the 
chairman’s, otherwise blameless life. 
He slept in church, for he heard 
him on : 

‘ Another solitary and melancholy 
episode,’ suggested the vice. 

‘Order there! He heard him 
snore, and from its vigour and con- 
stancy the occupation was manifestly 
habitual. But if Homer sometimes 
slept, the Bailie sometimes awakes : 
as he did to shame and defeat to-day. 
He is asleep again by this time. 
Bad dreams to him—with all the 
honours.’ 

The vice thereon rose to propose 
a contrast, as he called it, the Prin- 
cipal of the University, and the 
Lord Provost of the City: and this 
he did in the style and with the 
accent of a very celebrated profes- 
sor of Divinity. It was a great 
Philippic : and if words that burned 
could have withered and calcined a 
civic functionary, the unhappy Pro- 
vost must have ceased from his 
troubling. He thus concluded :—‘ I 
propose that we shall dedicate this 
flowing bowl to execrations and 
exorcisms of that malignant star, 
which, moving in the firmament 
amid the worlds of light, yet throws 
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the whole universe out of gear by 
its ill-omened aberrations, and pro- 
pitiate and do homage to that bright 
particular luminary, around whose 
beneficent and mellow radiance re- 
volve the planets of our hearts and 
hopes.’ 

Power, who had once heard the 
celebrated orator himself, was 
charmed and delighted with the 
copy: and warming with the wine 
and the excitement added his full 
share to the evening’s amusement. 
Every one was cordial and courteous 
to him excepting Johnstone, who 
seemed rather jealous of his popu- 
larity, all the more that one or two 
shafts, levelled at Power without the 
latter perceiving them, had been 
rather roughly warded off by the vice. 

At last he also rose to propose a 
toast. ‘It was,’ he said, ‘ the Sister 
Isle, and our gallant allies, among 
whom,’ said he, ‘breaking into a 
racy brogue, of which he was quite 
a master, ‘I need not particularise 
our friend over the way. Who he 
is I do not profess to know. He 
came to us suddenly, and like most 
of his countrymen will probably so 
depart; where he lives I do not 
know, for his countrymen seldom 
disclose their habitat; but if pug- 
nacity and muscle—the fruits of 
that choice esculent of his native 
land—will make a man famous, 
famous he will be. May his hat 
never be shabbier, be his coat never 
more threadbare. May the rats 
fly his garret, the mice leave his 
sausages in peace, and may his tick 
be extended to a week.’ 

The undisguised insolence of 
Johnstone’s address did not detract 
from its vivacity, and the audience 
laughed and applauded. Power 
rose to return thanks with unruffled 
mien, and spoke with far more 
accent than before. ‘He was proud 
and plased, he was, at the kind- 
ness of the jintleman. If he wore 
his eoat till he was tired of the 
company, it’s little but threads 
would be left of it; and if he could 
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listen for ever to such eloquence, 
the mice were welcome to his dinner. 
He was proud of the notice of the 
company. Long life to them, and 
the more shindies the better, if they 
always ended in a blow-out, or 
whether they did or not. As 
to the worthy gossoon who had 
proposed his health, he had made 
his acquaintance under circum- 
stances which bound them together, 
for he (Power) caught him in 
his arms when Sergeant Macbean 
(Cromwell’s curse upon him!) with 
one hand on collar, and the other 
on croup, dropped him over the 
balustrades like a half-quarter of 
corn.” 

The shouts which greeted this 
allusion, which was literally true, 
stung Johnstone to the quick. 
Seizing his tumbler, he flung its 
contents in the speaker’s face, and 
then rushed from the room. 

Great commotion of course en- 
sued. Power was white and furious 
with rage, and in his first transports 
nearly vented it on those who tried 
to prevent him from following his 
assailant. He calmed down after a 
while, but took no more part in the 
evening’s festivities, and was over- 
heard to say that he would have his 
life. He refused, coldly, all offers, 
which were good-naturedly made, 
to act as mediators in the matter, 
and left the party early and alone. 

The next news which the College 
circle heard was four days after- 
wards. It was reported that John- 
stone had been found dead in the 
‘common stair,’ as the staircase to 
separate stories or flats is called in 
Edinburgh, in which Power’s rooms 
were. The report turned out to be 
only too true. <A policeman said 
that a man had rushed hurriedly 
past him about 5 o’clock (it was 
January) and exclaimed, ‘ There is 
a man dying in the stair No. 27,’ 
and passed on. He went to the 
entry, and on the landing close to 
Power’s lodgings he found a man 
stretched on the stone floor. He 
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raised him, and found that he was 
quite dead. He had a severe cut 
over the eye. His collar was thrown 
open, and he had faint marks of 
pressure round his neck. On con- 
veying him to the police office he 
was recognised as the unhappy 
student. He was found to have 
died, as the medical men thought, 
from concussion of the brain, ac- 
companied by strangulation. Their 
opinion was that the deceased had 
been seized by the throat, and 
thrown violently down. His watch 
and money were undisturbed. 

Little as Johnstone was liked, 
this sad and tragic end made a deep 
and melancholy impression on his 
circle: and thoughts naturally 
turned to hisaltercation with Power, 
and its probable result. On inguir- 
ing it appeared that Power had not 
been seenat College since the supper- 
party; he had not been seen at his 
lodgings since Johnstone had been 
found. Things looked so suspicious 
that a warrant was issued for his 
apprehension. 

The second night after the murder 
was discovered Power was appre- 
hended walking quietly along the 
South Bridge in the direction of his 
lodgings. When seized he at first 
resisted, and demanded to know 
what the officers meant by their 
violence; but on being shown the 
warrant at once submitted, simply 
saying that they were wrong, and 
would find out that they were so. 

He was detained in the police 
cells all night, and in the morning 
was taken before the sheriff. The 
officials were proceeding to take 
what in Scotland is called his decla- 
ration—that is, any statement the 
accused may think fit to make— 
when the prisoner said : 

‘It may save you all trouble, 
gentlemen, if you understand for 
onst that I do not intend to answer 
any questions.’ 

In vain they pressed him to ex- 
plain ‘where he had spent the two 
preceding days: he remained ab- 
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solutely silent. He evinced neither 
indignation nor sorrow; and was 
not apprehensive or excited in the 
slightest degree: but speak he would 
not, and the authorities did not 
know what to make of him. 
Several of his friends visited him ; 
but although he received them 
courteously, he showed no desire 
for their society, at least for the 
first two or three days. As time 
went on his natural gaiety seemed 
to return, and he would chat away 
in his cell as if no such charge as 
one of murder hung over him. The 
Crown inquiry was completed: he 
was committed for trial, and served 
with an indictment; and his friend 
the vice, who was studying for the 
law, urged him to employ a solicitor 
for his defence. To this he con- 


sented, and a very worthy and well- 
known practitioner paid him a visit 
in prison. 

‘A very melancholy business this, 
Mr. Power.’ 

‘Faith it is, Mr. Stuart: I am 
very sorry for that poor devil’s 


mother.’ 

‘But it is very serious for your- 
self.’ 

‘So they tell me: but somehow I 
cannot look grave enough on it. 
They say I may be hanged ; but for 
the life of me I cannot see it.’ 

‘This levity is hardly suitable, 
sir, in your position, nor is it wise. 
You would not speak to the sheriff, 
I understand, and you were right; 
but your own safety requires that 
you should have no reserve with 
me.’ 

‘Well, sir, I shall have no reserve. 
That paper (pointing to the indict- 
ment) is a bag-full of lies.’ 

‘Of course—I understand. You 
say you did not murder the man.’ 

‘Not an inch of me.’ 

‘But pray explain yourself fully, 
Mr. Power: tell me all about the 
supper, and the quarrel, and what 
you did next day, and where you 
were the night before last; and 
whether you and this poor fellow 
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met. It is needless to conceal 
things from me, otherwise I cannot 
serve you.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Stuart, bat you can 
serve me, although I have nothing 
to tell you.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘By putting these two advertise- 
ments in the Irish and Glasgow 
newspapers,’ said the prisoner. 

The advertisements were as fol- 
lows :— 


F ADMIRAL SEYMOUR recollects the 
young man to whom he described the 
voleanoes in the Fiji Islands on board the 
Maid of Lorn steamer, he will render him a 
most signal service if he will send his ad- 
dress to Mr. Jonn Srvart, W.S., Edin- 
burgh. 


The other ran thus :— 


F the Lady who was in the Belfast coach 
remembers the conversation about Moore’s 
Melodies a fortnight ago, she will send her 
address to Joun Stuart, W.S., Edinburgh. 


‘ Witnesses—alibi—_hem ?’ The 
prisoner nodded assent. 

‘ Alibi—rubbish! Try something 
else.’ 

Power smiled. ‘I have nothing 
else to try but the truth. I told 
you I did not murder him. 

‘If these advertisements are 
answered, you will subpoena the 
gentleman and lady for the trial, 
but will hold no communication of 
any kind with them. You will also 
subpoena the persons whose names 
and addresses are here,’ handing 
him a paper, ‘and hold no commu- 
nication with them either. And | 
have no other instructions.’ 

The solicitor shook his head, 
plainly believing the man to be 
mad. He left him, however, taking 
the advertisements along with him, 
in perplexity how to act, and in- 
stead of going home, went straight 
to the house of Mr. C., the cele- 
brated advocate in Charlotte Square, 
and to him he stated his troubles. 

‘And now, what would you ad- 
vise me to do?’ 

‘Do what the laddie bids you, 
John.’ 
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‘It is very irregular not to ex- 
amine the witnesses.’ 

‘You are little better than a coof, 
John. Do you not see that the 
alibi perhaps is a real one, and that 
the fellow wants them to prove it 
without notice? There is a story 
under all this, but your best plan is 
to do what he tells you. He has 
twice your brains, I'll warrant 
him.’ 

‘Would you not step down and 
see him, Mr. C.? He is a fine young 
fellow, and all the gentleman, and 
my mind misgives me he does not 
know his danger.’ 

‘I never call on my clients, even 
in more fashionable residences.’ 

‘ But you might make an excuse, 
sir, to go and see him. I am sure 
your heart would warm to him at 
once.” 

So the kind-hearted and eccentric 
barrister promised to look in on the 
prisoner next afternoon. 

He found him sitting with the 
chairman and the vice of the 
supper-party, in a perfect torrent 
of merriment, little appropriate 
either to the circumstances or the 
place. The young men knew the 
distinguished counsel, and rose and 
became silent when he entered. 
Power, however, although he bowed 
courteously, did not seem to recog- 
nise his visitor’s name, even when 
it was announced. 

‘I have come to pay an afternoon 
visit to my friend here,’ said the 
barrister. ‘Iam glad to find him 
with two such supporters—salvage 
men, But my friends the savages, 
you had better withdraw. I wish 
to have your prey all to myself.’ 

The two accordingly departed, 
and Mr. C. was left alone with the 
prisoner. 

‘I suppose I should make an 
apology for my intrusion,’ said the 
lawyer, ‘ but all the strange nooks 
of this city are familiar to me: and 
laddie, I thought a friend in need 
might not be unwelcome.’ 

In the homely kindliness of his 
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address, and the Doric plainness of 
his speech, there was a dignity and 
elegance about the demeanour of 
the visitor that bespoke the well- 
bred gentleman. Power was at 
first startled, and then subdued by 
his manner. 

‘I am sure I am much beholden,’ 
he said. ‘Might I ask to what I 
am indebted for this honour ?’ 

‘To your going to be hanged,’ 
said the other, bluntly. 

‘ But there go two words to that,’ 
said Power. ‘They will not hang 
an innocent man in this blessed 
country of yours.’ 

‘Won’t they though? They 
hanged Burke, after my friend the 
Dean had proved him to be a saint.’ 

A pause ensued, for Power had 
little to reply to the flattering pa- 
rallel. 

‘In plain words, my lad, I am 
sorry for you. There is a secret 
which you do not wish to disclose. 
I do not know who you are, or 
where you come from, but I am 
sure you are a stranger, and I 
believe that you are innocent. 
Friends are not so easily found by 
the stranger and the wrongfully 
accused that you should reject an 
honest offer. Confide in me—I 
shall be secret as the grave.’ 

Power looked at him for a minute, 
and then, a sudden revulsion seizing 
him, burst into a flood of tears. 

‘T am ashamed,’ he said at last, 
‘to give way thus, but I am quite 
alone—how much you do not know 
—the most unfortunate of men, and 
in this, wholly innocent.’ 

‘Tell me the tale plainly, my boy, 
and maybe I may find a remedy.’ 

The prisoner told his tale. What 
it was the sequel must disclose. 


The 


The day of trial had come. 
prisoner was placed at the bar, the 
judges, in scarlet and white, defiled 
into Court, and the clerk called, in 
a loud voice, 

‘Charles Power, stand up, and 
listen to the indictment against you.’ 
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The appearance of the prisoner ex- 
cited great interest in court, which 
was crowded with students and the 
public. The Lord Advocate, as 
public prosecutor, sat on one side of 
the table within the bar, assisted by 
other counsel. On the other side 
sat Mr. C. and a junior counsel. 

A strange smile came over the 
face of the prisoner when his name 
was called. He rose, however, with 
a glance at his counsel, and pleaded 
‘Not guilty ’ with a firm voice. 

The case made by the Crown au- 
thorities was one which startled the 
students by its strength and com- 
pactness. They called the students 
who were at the ‘Rainbow’ to prove 
the quarrel. They proved that 
Power did not go to College on 
Monday the 25th of January; that 
Johnstone was seen to go up the 
common stair on the afternoon of 
that day; that persons who lived 
next door heard a violent alter- 
cation in Power’s room about four 
o’clock ; that the person who passed 
the policeman and gave the alarm 
was Power; and that Power left 
by the Glasgow coach at six o’clock, 
and returned to Edinburgh that 
night, remaining until Wednesday 
at an hotel. The medical men 
proved that the cause of death was 
concussion of the brain, accom- 
panied by strangulation. In all 
instances the prisoner was distinctly 
and clearly identified. The notion 
of an alibi was apparently hopeless, 

Mr. C. made but little attempt at 
cross-examination. He extracted 
some merriment out of an irascible 
stage-coachman, and succeeded in 
creating some confusion as to where 
and when Power left the Glasgow 
coach. But the proof of his return 
was quite clear. 

Of the doctors the counsel only 
asked a few questions. 

‘You spoke about strangulation. 
How was it produced ?’ 

‘TI cannot tell.’ 

“Pressure on the throat produces 
strangulation ? ’ 
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“It does.’ 

‘Any sort of pressure?’ 

‘Any which is sufficiently close 
and tight.’ 

‘Hanging produces strangula- 
tion ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Was this man hanged, Doctor?’ 

‘No, of course not.’ 

‘ Why, “of course not” ?’ 

‘Because there is no reason to 
think he was.’ 

‘ Any other reason for “ of course 
not” P’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You may go,’ and go he did, 
after saying more, and implying 
much more than he meant. 

The case looked very black, and 
was closed by the Crown reading 
the notandum made when Power 
refused to answer the sheriff’s 
questions. 

The audience were greatly ex- 
cited, but the prisoner himself 
maintained a demeanour perfectly 
tranquil. He was rather moved 
when the witnesses described the 
grief of Johnstone’s family, but ex- 
cept at this stage of the trial he 
evinced no emotion whatever. 

‘Call Admiral Seymour,’ said 
Mr. C. 

A tall weather-beaten man, some- 
what stately, stepped into the wit- 
ness-box, and was sworn. 

‘Admiral, do you know why you 
have been asked to come here ?’ 

‘No, sir, I do not; and I think it 
would have been more civil to have 
told me. I know nothing about Mr. 
Power, or any one of that name.’ 

‘No one has had the civility to ask 
you what you were going to say ?’ 

‘Yes; a gentleman came from 
the Crown office; I told him he 
knew as much as I did.’ 

‘ I believe you left Belfast by the 
steamer which sailed on the night 
of Sunday, the 24th of January ?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘Do you recollect a conversation 
you had with a young gentleman 
about volcanoes ? ’ 
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‘I remember it and him very 
well. He was a very intelligent 
fellow, and we talked together most 
of the night.’ 

‘Were you fellow-travellers up 
the Clyde to Glasgow ?’ 

‘We were.’ 

‘When did you arrive in Glas- 
gow ?’ 

‘ About one o’clock afternoon.’ 

‘Where did you part from him ? ’ 

‘I took him to the Western Club, 
of which I am a member, and gave 
him lunch, and we parted there.’ 

(To the prisoner): ‘ Stand up, if 
you please. Is that the man ?’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘Have you any doubt of that?’ 

* None whatever.’ 

The Crown counsel rose to cross- 
examine. 

‘There must be some mistake, 
Admiral. Look at him again.’ 

‘There is no mistake. That is 
the man. I should know him any- 
where.’ 

‘Did you see any one like him?’ 

‘Not that remember. But since 
you are so pressing, I should like to 
hear him speak.’ 

The Judge said there could be 
no objection to that, and told the 
prisoner to address a remark to the 
witness. 

‘Ah, Admiral, do you recollect 
what happened to Dermot Rooney’s 
cow on her birthday?’ said the 
prisoner. 

The reminiscence was plainly a 
diverting one, for the Admiral 
laughed outright, and said it was 
the same funny fellow beyond all 
doubt. And, strange as it was, the 
jury seemed to think so too. And 
the Admiral was allowed to retire 
without further question. 

‘Call Miss Bridget Malone,’ said 
Mr. C. 

And avery pretty, ladylike young 
woman stepped into court, accom- 
panied by her mother. 

‘You are the daughter of Mr. 
Malone, the banker of Belfast?’ said 
Mr. C. 
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‘Yes, I am.’ 

‘Do you remember travelling to 
Belfast by the coach from Water- 
ford on the 23rd of January ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ You travelled inside ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Had you any fellow-travellers ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Bridget, with a 
smile, ‘that gentleman,’ pointing to 
Power, ‘ was with me.’ 

‘ All the way ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Was he agreeable ?’ 

‘Very pleasant, sir.’ 

‘Have you ever seen or heard of 
him since ?’ 

‘No, sir. I saw an advertisement 
in the Belfast newspaper, which I 
knew must be from him, and so I 
am here to-day.’ 

‘When did you arrive ?’ 

‘Only a few hours ago.’ 

‘Did you know why you were 
wanted P’ 

‘Not in the least.’ 

‘You have no doubt it is he?’ 

‘He is not easily forgotten, sir,’ 
said the girl innocently, but with a 
blush. 

‘Did he make love to you, then?’ 
interposed the opposite counsel. 

‘No, sir, unless with his eyes. 
You know how, sir.’ 

‘T wish I did,’ said that func- 
tionary. ‘There was nothing’ more 
tender between you?’ 

*Oh—you mistake, altogether— 
we were very happy. That was 
all, and I was sorry when the jour- 
ney was over.’ 

‘And so was I,’ interposed the 
prisoner. 

‘Yes, that is his voice. If you 
make him say, “Oft in the stilly 
night,” my lord,’ said, the girl, 
turning to the bench, ‘you would 
understand.’ 

‘Shall I ask him to sing it?’ 
said Mr. C. 

‘Really,’ said the Lord Advocate, 
‘ this is quite unusual and irregular.’ 
He was rather nettled with the 
evidence. 
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‘No,’ said Mr. C.: ‘it is a case 
of identity. Identity of voice may 
be as important as that of feature. 
Do you wish’ (turning to the wit- 
ness) ‘to be confirmed in your 
opinion by hearing his voice ? ’ 

‘IT have no doubt about him; 
but he says it very sweetly.’ 

‘Prisoner,’ said the judge, ‘ you 
have heard what has passed. Can 
you say any of the verses ?’ 

Thus adjured, Power recited the 
second verse of that sweetest of all 
Moore’s melodies, with great taste 
and expression. The witness lis- 
tened with delight, and at the end 
exclaimed : 

‘I was sure of it. Nobody ever 
said all “but me departed”’ but him- 
self.’ 

He had said so, and the evidence 
was irresistible. 

The. waiter at the Western Club, 
the clerk at the coach office, and 
the guard of the mail, all spoke to 
his having been in Glasgow on 
Monday until four o’clock, and hav- 
ing left it by the coach that even- 
ing. He arrived in Edinburgh, as 
the Crown witnesses had said, at 
nine o'clock at night. The chain 
was complete, and all idea of con- 
cert was excluded by the fact that 
none of the witnesses knew when 
they came into court the reason of 
their being summoned. The case 
looked like one of mistaken iden- 
tity, but the strange thing was that 
the accused had never denied that 
he was the student in question, and 
seemed from the first to be familiar 
with all around him. 

The Crown had no choice but to 
abandon the prosecution, and the 
prisoner was acquitted; but the 
mystery which the trial had thrown 
over the whole affair created an 
unpleasant impression, and he left 
Edinburgh next day. 

Very shortly afterwards a fact 
transpired which rendered it at 
least doubtful whether the crime 
had been committed at all. Two 
medical students, who were friends 
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of Johnstone, resided at the top of 
the same staircase. Both of these 
students had left Edinburgh rather 
suddenly, immediately after this 
event, and it was not known where 
they had gone. But it transpired 
that they had been in the habit of 
making experiments in strangula- 
tion on themselves—not an unusual 
thing at that time ; and it came to 
be believed that Power’s counsel at 
the time of the trial had informa- 
tion that Johnstone came by his 
death in that way, and that the 
others in their terror had laid down 
his body at Power’s door. 

The nine days’ wonder soon sub- 
sided, and gave place to new topics ; 
and it was many years afterwards 
that I heard the true version of 
this singular tale. 

It seems there were two brothers, 
twins, of the name of Power, who 
were left orphans, and almost with- 
out relatives or connections, when 
they were mere children. They 
were so wonderfully alike that 
those who knew them best could 
rarely distinguish them, and the 
old maternal grandfather who 
brought them up took care that 
they should be educated separately. 
Reginald the eldest assumed the 
name of Reynolds, as he succeeded 
to a small property through his 
mother. The brothers, after the 
death of their grandfather, being 
alone in the world, had the most 
devoted, even romantic affection for 
each other, although at the time of 
this story they had not met for 
several years. 

‘Reginald had received a writer- 
ship to India, and when the events 
I have spoken of occurred was on 
his way to pay his brother a fare- 
well visit. Johnstone and Power 
had met that afternoon, and Power 
had knocked him down, and was 
horrified an hour or two afterwards 
to find Johnstone lying dead at his 
door. In his alarm he immediately 
started off by the coach which left 
for Glasgow at six o’clock, to meet 
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his brother, and consult what was 
to be done. The coach stopped at 
a stage where it met the other, and 


there the brothers resolved on the . 


romantic course of changing their 
identity, Power going to London as 
Reynolds, and Reynolds going to 
Edinburgh as Power. The rest is 
easily conceived, but Reynolds re- 
mained Power to the end of his life, 
and never would hear of resuming 
either his name or his estate. He 
went out as a medical man to Aus- 
tralia, rose to great eminence, and 
only died a year or two ago, leaving 
an enormous fortune. He left a 
widow whose maiden name was 
Bridget Malone. 

The evening passed away merrily. 
Sophia and my hermit sung one or 
two duets very prettily. I had 
known his sweet although not 
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powerful tenor in days gone by, and 
found what I suppose no one knew, 
that in his solitude he had not only 
cultivated it carefully, but had ac- 
quired considerable skill on: the 
violin. It did me good to see him 
blush like a boy when he shyly pro- 
posed to add this contribution to 
our evening at home. The Doctor, 
however, growled at the concord of 
sweet sounds. He loved to hear 
his own voice as well as those of 
others, and was, moreover, as I 
afterwards discovered, a very good 
judge of music, and the perform- 
ances were not quite up to his 
mark. He promised, under cover 
of a louder finale than usual, to send 
me his views on the subject, and 
these I received a day or two after- 
wards. I give them accordingly in 
the state in which I received them. 
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TWO IRISH TOURISTS. 


AM standing on the top of Bel- 
tard tower, not a real antique, 
though much more imposing than 
many of those which help to make 
up the 257 that are still standing in 
this castle-ridden county of Clare. 
Before me is the Atlantic, of which 
Mrs. Gatty speaks in such raptures 
in that delightful joint work of 
‘Gatty pere et mére’—The Old 
Folks from Home. If you have 
not read it (it came out in ’62), 
buy or borrow it by all means. It 
will suit you, whatever may be 
your ‘weakness.’ Do you care for 
social questions ? the parson is your 
man. Have you any views as to 
the future of the Irish Church ? 
He gives you his hope (which is 
mine too) that one day we shall see 
in Ireland a free Catholic Church, 
as free from Rome as from England’s 
oath of supremacy ; a church which, 
while pure, will yet suit the genius 
of the people. Are you antiquarian? 
Here are details and discussions 
about crannogues (lake-islands) and 
Milesian traditions ; along with le- 
prechaun and changeling stories for 
those who care for them. And are 
you a naturalist ? Here Mrs. Gatty’s 
‘weakness’ is your strength. You 
learn at your ease how on these 
Atlantic shores are found the rare 
blue snails (lanthine fragiles), the 
crosier nautilus (Spirula Peronit), 
the real ‘ Portuguese man-of-war’ 
(Physalia pelagica), besides purple 
echinuses, Velella spirans, and many 
more which will make a collector’s 
mouth water. 

Well, I don’t think I care so much 
for these things as I ought, certainly 
not so much as I used to care for 
them. Man, and above all Irish- 
man, and his belongings absorb me 
more and more as | grow older. I 
leave shells and corallines to my 
sons, four of whom, my travel-com- 
panions, are down there in the 
‘castle’ courtyard, helping widow 


M‘Loghlin to milk her ewes, and 
telling her (what I had just told 
them) how Roquefort cheese is 
made. Tha sheshur mac agum (‘I 
have six sons’) is my ordinary way 
of introducing myself where Gaelic 
is spoken. It doesn’t tell the whole 
truth : never mind, I learnt it when 
six was the total; and Gaelic is 
hard to learn, especially when one 
writes it down phonetically. Of 
the true spelling I know no more 
than you do, reader. But the phrase 
has done me good service many a 
time. It always brings out a plea- 
sant smile, and a guess that ‘it was 
down in the south somewhere you 
learnt that, sir’ (the unsophisti- 
cated peasant of Clare, and of many 
other parts, too, rarely uses the 
‘yer honner’ of the novel-writers), 
‘for you don’t say it quite as we 
do.’ Whata more than French po- 
liteness in hinting at a possible im- 
provement on your part upon their 
pronunciation. True for you, Pat- 
sey: it’s from an old Cork woman 
who has been cooking these four- 
teen years among the Saxons that 
I learnt it; and she may well have 
very little Irish left, so seldom 
does she hear it spoken. But, 
reader, you knew long ago, if you 
are at all up in Celtic literature, how 
sure a key to the Celtic heart is an 
evident interest in his language. 
How do you think the Marquis de 
la Villemarqué and Emile Souvestre 
would have got together all those 
Breton tales (which somebody has 
lately said are their own manufac- 
ture) and ballads if they had not 
been able to speak the bas-Breton ? 
Did you ever notice how a Welsh- 
man’s countenance lights up when 
you say merely good-day in Welsh ? 
And, again, as to the highlanders, 
read Campbell’s Tales of the Western 
Highlands—a book which proves 
so clearly the by-many-Southrons- 
still-unsuspected brotherhood of 
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the Irish Gaedhil and the Highland 
Gael. ‘The would-be-collector of 
tales,’ says Mr. Campbell, ‘ sees 
a strapping fisher-lad before him. 
The Highlander is suspicious, looks 
nervously about, seeing the new 
comer isa stranger. At last, with 
a quick shy glance, he jerks out 
“Tt’s a fine day.” “ Than’ latha 
briagh ”’ (the day is fine) replies the 
stranger; and as he speaks the 
whole face and manner of his com- 
panion change as if by magic ; his 
eyes and his heart open wide, and 
he exclaims “ You have Gaelic! 
You will take my excuse by your 
leave, but what part of the Gaeldom 
are you from?” And at last the 
gentleman who can talk Gaelic gets 
a story out of his man, not one word 
of which a Gall (stranger) could by 
any possible means have elicited.’ 
Well: the Times, which would 
make it penal to talk Welsh even 
in Wales, will think me mad; but 
I really mean one of my little clan 
of sons to talk Gaelic fluently : and, 
though unfortunately I am not an 
Irish or Highland landowner, I 
quite endorse Mr. Campbell’s re- 
mark that it would be as well if 
proprietors would learn a little of 
the speech of their tenants instead 
of being so very eager for them to 
learn English and to give up their 
mother tongue. This love of their 
own speech is strong even in the 
most sophisticated Celts. I hold 
that this, and not egotism or the 
incapacity to get up any other lan- 
guage, is at the bottom of the 
Frenchman’s quiet but peremptory 
way of insisting on everybody talk- 
ing French with him. 

However this may be, even if you 
‘have no native Irish,’ you will get 
on well in Ireland provided you have 
native kindliness. This is what 
makes the charm of books like the 
Old Folks from Home. Not at all 
blind to Pat’s faults—sometimes, I 
think, exaggerating them: for Pat 
is not idle, I know, when the hope- 
lessness of working under the con- 
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ditions to which he has been sub- 
ject does not depress him—the old 
folks are at least equally sharp- 
eyed in finding out his virtues. 
Wherever a thing deserves praise 
they praiseit—the tallness of the men 
(though at last the parson arrives 
at the very reasonable conclusion 
that there are two races of Celts, 
the tall and the short; and had he 
gone five years later I fear he would 
have said that bad feeding and the 
emigration drain are telling sadly on 
the breed); the modest grace of 
the women ; the beauty of the chil- 
dren, whose faces Mrs. Gatty re- 
marks are (like those of their 
mothers) always clean, however 
dirty their surroundings. Never 
was race so fond of washing in salt 
water and in fresh as the Irish Celts : 
what a deprivation they must find 
it, when they come to live in a Lon- 
don court and have to depend upon 
a leaky ‘butt.’ They praise, too, the 
general good humour, and thekindly 
interest taken by all in what a pair 
of old folks are wanting to do; and 
in some parts they praise the beauty 
of the railway stations, ‘ teaching 
with their trim little gardens a 
lesson to the cottager which Ladies 
Bountiful and parsons’ wives have 
been teaching the English cottager 
for centuries.’ These and scores 
more little things like these are 
noticed and made much of. ‘I al- 
most think we must have passed 
on that railway half a quarter 
of a mile of the finest possible 
hollyhocks. . It was beyond 
anything I have ever seen in 
England, not excepting the pretty 
evergreeny south-coast line. Think 
of the line through Durham and 
Northumberland! Is it not pain 
and grief to pass through it? Surely 
the rubbish which accumulated 
when the rails were laid down and 
the stations built there has never 
been cleared away from the dreary 
untidy spots where it was originally 
thrown. Thoroughly Irish, some 
impertinent English critic who has 
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never seen the Dublin and Cork 
railway, might remark. But, that 
once seen, he must ever after hold 
his tongue.’ This is as it should 
be. Stay away from a country 
unless you mean to be appreciative, 
i. e. (according to the practical defi- 
nition of the word) to recognise 
good points when you see them. 
My other tourist, who made ‘a 
walk round Ireland in 1865,’ is 
quite of the opposite disposition. 
Nothing pleases him. ‘No Irish 
housemaid knows how to make a 
bed;’ therefore the fussy fellow 
habitually unmakes his before try- 
ing it. He registers a vow against 
driving; and yet is always grum- 
bling that the ‘gentry’ who pass by 
in private cars don’t stop and offer 
him a lift. He goes about in such 
a costume that a barmaid some- 
where mistakes him for an old 
clothes man and orders him off 
accordingly ; and yet he complains 
that (in districts where pedestrians 
are unknown and where Fenians 
are dreaded) he is looked upon 
with suspicion instead of finding 
everything as ready as if he had 
been a prince and had sent on his 
courier to give notice. Irish dogs, 
of course, he is hard upon. I’ve 
walked many more miles in Ireland 
than he did; yet I never was 
seriously molested by a cur. He 
says he has walked in Normandy: 
what does he think of the truculent 
Molossians of the Cotentin whose 
faces even now I think of with a 
sort of half-terror? Nothing satis- 
fies him. Even of the scenery he 
is almost always silent. Once, 
while stopping in a scramble up the 
Toomies, at Killarney, where he lost 
his way, and had to work up the 
hill-side through a thick wood, he 
does get enthusiastic; and again, 
at Carlingford Bay, the exquisite 
beauty of Rosstrevor and Narrow- 
water draws him out just a little. 
But in general he is more careful to 
tell us whether or not he was dis- 
turbed by fleas, what he had for 
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dinner and how he liked it and how 
much it cost, how many miles an 
hour he walked and how he felt at 
the end, than to hazard a word 
about mountains, or cliffs, or lakes. 
He passes Croagh Patrick and yet 
makes no attempt to go up it, he 
walks through the Gap of Dunloe 
on a moonless night, he scarcely 
sees the beauties of West Kerry, 
and steers altogether clear of the 
less-known beauties of West Done- 
gal. In fact such a book about 
any other country but Ireland 
would be flung aside with contempt. 
About Ireland we accept it, be- 
cause we are delighted with any 
fool who will pick a few extra holes 
in Pat’s ragged coat. Stay: one 
thing, ‘the Walker’ does commend 
the unexpected rarity of beggars. 
Had he gone much about in West 
Galway we might have thought 
that those whom the Pall Mall 
Gazette so amiably terms ‘the prac- 
tised hands’ of that district, kept 
away because they knew their man. 
They surely didn’t lose much; for 
a halfpenny is the usual amount of 
his alms, except in the Claddagh, 
where the bright eyes of a young 
widow move him (for he is a most 
susceptible being, always on the 
look out for comeliness, always 
asking himself ‘Why have I no 
missus? ’) to the extravagance of 
distributing a shilling in coppers 
to the wondering crowd. He also 
bears witness to the thorough cour- 
tesy of the ‘lower orders.’ News- 
paper tourists have lately been 
telling us (August 1867). that Pat 
has grown sulky, if not surly. Our 
Walker does not find it so: possibly 
the reason may be that, from his 
garb, Pat looked on him as ‘one of 
us’ or at any rate as a gentleman in 
distress. For my part I hope Pat will 
be less and less polite, in the sense in 
which the newspaper tourists use the 
word. I want to see him hold his 
head up like a man; and I don’t 
mind if he sets his back up a little, 
too, when an English chiel comes 
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over taking notes. Most of all am 
I rejoiced to hear that Irish humour 
is supposed to be less abundant 
than of old. I don’t see why one 
set of her Majesty’s subjects should 
be expected to make bulls to order, 
and to provide fun for the rest. Yet 
there are many Englishmen who 
feel ‘done’ if when they ask an 
Irishman to dinner he doesn’t keep 
the table in a roar by doing and 
saying funny things; and who, if 
their car-driver doesn’t offer to take 
‘the little mare, car and ali, over 
that great omadhaun of an omnibus,’ 
and doesn’t make all the other ap- 
proved stock jokes, begin to ‘grudge 
and are not satisfied.’ Ithink John 
Bull is more unreasonable than the 
Spartans. They kept, I find, a set 
of men called helots, who were 
periodically made drunk that they 
might play the fool for the delecta- 
tion of ingenuous youth. Bull ex- 
pects his helots to play the fool 
without the drink ; and 1 should be 
exceedingly glad to find that they 
were ceasing to gratify him. I 
should look on it as a good sign, a 
sign of progress, this determination 
to show that the Irishman of the 
play and the novel is not the Irish- 
man of real life—that Mr. Toole, 
dear amiable creature as he is, is 
by no means the type of the race. 
But tocome back to our ‘ Walker;’ he 
is almost savagely hard on the poor 
Mangerton goats’-milk girls. They 
must have sadly degenerated since 
’53 if they deserve his strictures : 
but everything depends on a man’s 
point of view; I dare say I then 
looked at them, as I did at other 
things, with calm complacency, as 
one might who has already secured 
the swmmum bonum. For it was 
early days with the ‘ wee bit wifey’ 
then. I was showing her Ireland 
for the first time; and, let me tell 
you as a secret, our trip cost us 
far less than I have had to spend 
alone in the same time, on other 
shorter visits, and that not so much 
from the hospitality of friends as 
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from the kindliness of the people, 
always anxious to do the young 
couple a good turn. That’s my 
only quarrel with Mrs. Gatty: she 
says that at Killarney they wanted 
to charge her five shillings for a 
little root of Trichomanes radicans, 
peculiar, I believe, to the place. I 
can only say that I got a port- 
manteau full of cotton grass, enough 
to stuff a little bed for my eldest 
son that was to be, for a shilling; 
indeed the pleasure of getting it for 
such a purpose was quite reward 
enough for the ‘boy’ to whom I 
confided my wish. 

But the goats’-milk girls? Well, 
we had been about all day,—had 
driven round by Tore fall and 
climbed a good way up it, and had 
seen ever so many fairy peeps from 
approved points and from fresh 
ones that we found out, when, after 
dinner at the Mucross nothing 
would satisfy us but a stroll up 
Mangerton. 1 rather boasted of 


my mountain legs, and she— 


well, I don’t quite know why she 
firmly declined a pony, having rid- 
den pillion behind me for nine Irish 
miles along the Kenmare river not 


many days before. However, we 
strolled up, or rather on—for Man- 
gerton is a very ‘slow’ mountain; 
you might almost drive tandem 
two-thirds of the way to the sum- 
mit. The girls were there; but we 
cheerily told them we'd just dined, 
and would put off the whiskey till 
we were coming down again. An- 
noyance? Pertinacity? Had they 
been duchesses’ daughters they 
couldn’t have shown less. They 
chatted with us a little; and then 
(we thought) went off, for fear we 
should fancy them de trop, or sus- 
pect them of looking out for what 
they could get. At the Punchbowl, 
a little tarn three quarters of the 
way up, ‘she,’ like Emmeline Tal- 
bot in the ballad, ‘found her 
strength suddenly fail.’ ‘Oh dear, 
to think of going down without hav- 
ing been to the top. And the Reeks 
0 
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over there, see how they are glow- 
ing with that golden-purple which 
you told me was nowhere so rich as 
in Ireland. We shall lose the best 
of it.’ But we did not; for up came 
the girls, and to join hands and 
‘chair’ my wife and carry her up 
to the top, and then to help her 
down, like pairs of living crutches, 
taking it in turn, seemed a labour 
of love to the maidens of whose 
successors the Walker talks so 
lightly. They certainly didn’t 
mean it to be a labour of anything 
else; for money they would not 
have. ‘Sure an’ it gave them all 
the pleasure in life to help the 
sweet lady to her wish, at such a 
time too, God bless her.’ I re- 
member we had much ado to make 
them take ‘the bit and sup’ at the 
Mucross before they went off. 

One of the Walker’s loudest com- 
plaints is against the Irish inn- 
keepers. Sometimes they won't 
have him at any price; at other 
times they keep him waiting three- 
quarters of an hour for breakfast, 
put him off with corned beef instead 
of fresh, vex his susceptible soul 
by sending him an ugly waitress, 
stow him away (at Killarney) in a 
bedroom over a greenhouse, and ge- 
nerally persecute him with looking- 
glasses that spin round and win- 
dows that need to be propped open 
with sticks. Now, once for all, let 
me admit that, beyond a certain 
longitude in Ireland, window lines 
and pulleys are rare. No wonder ; 
they are dear and hard to fix, and 
windows to open at the top are, 
even in England, a modern inven- 
tion. In the western city near 
which I live, not one window in 
fifty will do so, except those which 
have been modernised. When the 
Walker has kept house as many 
years as I have, and paid as many 
joiners’ bills, he’ll not wonder that, 
in an Irish watering-place where 
nobody comes, except folks whose 
window at home probably doesn’t 
open at all, people prefer doing 
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without sash-lines. Next, let me 
remark that if you go toa ‘crib,’ 
which in England you wouldn’t 
think of looking at, you must not 
ery out for luxuries. The Walker 
finds grievous fault with ‘Considine’s 
at Liscannor.’ Now, Liscannor is a 
very small fishing hamlet, with a 
quay for shipping the fine flags got 
out near the cliffs of Moher. It is 
not even, like its neighbour Le- 
hinch, a bathing place for the 
peasantry of the district. I passed 
through it two Julys ago, and found 
(as I had been told along the road) 
that it wasn’t a place where one 
could even breakfast. I got there 
at nine on Sunday morning; and 
Mrs. Considine, a shrewd woman of 
business, was giving out tea and 
treacle and ‘all sorts,’ to an ever- 
renewed crowd, taking care always 
to get the money first, and bidding 
her customers make haste, ‘for 
one’s got to go to the breakfast, and 
then (may be) to mass, or some- 
where’s else after.’ Her place was 
certainly not inviting. I had some 
bottled porter, for which she charged 
me a halfpenny more than the uni- 
versal Irish price; and, declining her 
really hearty invitation to join them 
over a cup of tay (for, though ‘ bu- 
siness was business’ with her, she 
had a vein of kindliness in her, and 
saw that I was dead beat by the 
early morning march), I pushed on 
to the Victoria at Lehinch, where 
I was so pleased that I staid several 
days. This the Walker ignores al- 
together (as he does so many more 
good inns along his line), and goes 
straight to Kilkee, where, at the 
West End hotel, he says, ‘thedinner 
collapsed after fresh herrings, and 
the waiter considerately said I could 
have a chop to-morrow.’ Now, I 
don’t want to impugn the Walker’s 
veracity, but I’m sure he must have 
made a mistake. The ‘West End’ 
is as comfortable and well-appointed 
an ‘inn as you could find in the 
three kingdoms; and he must be 
mixing it up with some ‘ shebeen’ 
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or general shop of the Considine 
class, into which, if men will go, 
they must expect to fare accord- 
ingly. The grand hotel at Kilkee 
is Moore’s, where, when I tell you 
that Blackwood, and the Times, and 
the Quarterly lie on the coffee-room 
table, you will not think it possible 
for a dinner to ‘collapse.’ They 
have a French cook, I believe ; and, 
when Mayor Tait entertained the 
judges there two years ago, their 
lordships were feasted with fare 
‘ pontificwm potiore cenis. But the 
‘West End’ is a very good second, 
better than the first for moderate 
people; and I should just like 
worthy Mrs. Shannon to be told 
that a gentleman had to dine at her 
place on herring, and nothing else. 
How you fare, then, depends in all 
countries a good deal on where you 
go. You don’t expect to be as well 
treated at a coffee and chop-house 
in Tottenham Court Road, or at a 
‘public’ in a back lane in Margate, 
as at the Bedford. at Brighton. 


And as to being turned away, 
that does happen to people in Eng- 


land also. I have heard of farmers 
even in hospitable Lake-land, who 
would neither give nor sell food, far 
less shelter; I know of one such 
churl who lives under Brean Down 
in Somerset. I have been turned 
away no later than ten at night, 
from inn after inn in Darley Dale, 
though I was with a villager who 
kindly took me round to likely 
houses. I, with a brother parson, 
have been refused a bed at a big 
inn on the Mendips. And at Holm- 
firth, whither I had rambled out of 
Hope Dale across the moors beside 
‘her’ pony, to see the site of the 
reservoir catastrophe, I asked shel- 
ter and was pertly refused at 
what, in the darkness, I took to be 
the best hotel. I was parleying 
in a passage, up which pony wanted 
to follow me, and when the bar- 
maid heard the sound of hoofs, 
‘Oh, you’ve got a cénv’yance, have 
you?’ she said, relenting, ‘ Well, 
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then, I'll go and see’ (meaning, 
* You’re not the disreputable tramp 
I took you for’). Of course I indig- 
nantly uttered the clerical equiva- 
lent to ‘You be hanged,’ and went, 
off elsewhere. But my experience 
proves that even clear-sighted Eng- 
lish inn-people can often only see 
skin-deep; and that the Walker was 
unreasonable in expecting to get on 
well in Ireland both with the poor 
gentleman-respecting peasantry and 
the solvent - guest - preferring inn- 
keeper. Besides, it was the Fenian 
time; and he can’t complain of 
having been suspected in Ireland 
when, the moment he landed at 
Fleetwood, he was taken up and 
triumphantly marched off as being 
no less a personage than Stephens 
himself. 

It is this unreasonableness in 
everything which I object to. Such 
a contrast to dear Mrs. Gatty, who 
praises the cars, ‘You feel as if you 
were on the back of some nimble 
creature, a flying beetle for instance, 
and get along with not one quarter 
the roll and fuss of a gentleman’s 
carriage ;’ who praises the air, ‘ it is 
veritable balm of Gilead, despite 
the mist ;’ and the blarney, ‘ the de- 
sire to please is good, a thousand 
times better than a selfish care for 
number one only;’ and the priests,— 
with what zest she describes a vil- 
lage leaping match, in which three 
sturdy priests kept the ground, and 
patted the winners on the back. 
And, yet, while, as far as I re- 
member, Mrs. Gatty’s book was 
little noticed, the ‘Walking Tour’ 
has been the round of the papers, 
and is absurdly praised in almost 
all of them. 

Can this be because we only care 
for Pat when he is in convulsions ? 
‘The Old Folks’ came out in the 
quiet time; at any rate the Fenians 
have sold the Walker’s book for 
him; and to have spread such poor 
querulous stuff is not one of their 
least mischievous deeds, 

But, after having specially at- 
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tacked the innkeepers, he impugns 
Trish hospitality in general. He 
was only ‘asked out’ once all his 
journey through, and that was to 
tea. Well, if he was to walk to- 
morrow about the North Riding or 
through Devonshire, does he expect 
yeoman and squire would vie with 
one another in seeking him out, and 
loading him with invitations? How 
did the Normans act when he was 
in their couniry? Do the Irish fall 
short when compared with other 
people, or only with an ideal stan- 
dard of what Irishmen ought to be? 
I’m not going to tell my own expe- 
riences (perhaps, as I have a Celtic 
name I have also a Celtic face), or 
else I might recall that walk along 
the Kenmare river, when, led on by 
the balmy air, and the birds, and 
the beauty of the whole scene, we 
got quite too far to walk back again, 
and found ourselves wholly beyond 
the region of inns. An O’Sullivan 
took us in—a gentleman in soul, if 
ever there was one. In half-an-hour 
we were eating trout and hot-cakes, 
and there we staid, his guests, for 
nearly a week, exploring druidical 
circles, and holy lakes, and castles, 
and waiting in vain for it to get 
settled weather enough to drop 
down to Valentia Island in a hooker. 
No, I don’t believe there are many 
men like O’Sullivan in any country, 
so I won’t put him forward as a 
typical Irishman. The reason why 
one class of Irish is certainly not 
given to hospitality is that in Ire- 
land more than elsewhere you 
find such a multitude of people 
just hanging on to the skirts of gen- 
tility, pinched to a degree, conde- 
scending to all sorts of petty mean- 
nesses, yet as stiff as the wealthiest 
patrician in the matter of consort- 
ing with ‘tradesmen.’ Here, again, 
comes out the evil of a divided 
nation. The ‘Protestant ascen- 
dancy’ has always imitated the 
follies and weaknesses of English 
people, and has made it the fashion 
to exaggerate them. The stiffest 
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Bath old maid, proud of her con- 
nexion with half-a-dozen county 
families, is affability itself compared 
with a Dublin dowager whose hus- 
band was perhaps a ‘ driver,’ screw- 
ing his ‘duty fowl’ and ‘ duty pig’ 
out of the tenants, in addition to 
his shilling in the pound on all the 
rental. Her life, poor woman, has 
been a hardone. By much scraping 
the pair managed, perhaps, to get a 
couple of sons into the English 
Church through the easy gate of 
T. C.D. One of them (1 will alter 
very slightly a case which I know) 
takes a secretaryship—to the Irish 
Church Missions, of course; and 
after a sufficient time spent in a 
sort of mild Murphyism, is rewarded. 
with a comfortable English living. 
The other, more ambitious, tries a 
London curacy ; and, after spasmo- 
dic attempts as a popular preacher, 
brings all the engines of ‘ influence’ 
to bear on an unhappy Irish bishop, 
and at last gets appointed to 
a pleasant watering-place in his 
own country. ‘I’ve a very choice 
congregation in summer,’ says he. 
‘Do many of them speak the native 
Trish?’ I innocently inquire. ‘Oh, 
they’re the poor that do that: I 
don’t mean them. I keep a scripture- 
reader to deal with that branch; 
my work is with the better sort.’ 
And so, no doubt, he goes swim- 
mingly along with his Gospel to the. 
upper classes, doing the Devil’s 
work, for verily Satan must grin to 
see parson and people making one 
another narrower, harder, more mis- 
judging day by day. 

Ah, T.C. D., what a reckoning 
you will have to pay, when all 
accounts are made up, for all the 
mischief you have done to true 
Christianity. And that not in 
Ireland alone. I well remember 
a red-hot young evangelical with a 
touch of the brogue coming over to 
a busy little midland town where 
I was living sixteen years ago. 
‘Not many families hereabouts, I 
fear,’ said he as I was showing him 
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the place. ‘Well, let me think. 
I know pretty well the number of 
the souls in your district; but the 
number of the families beats me. 
Why, there in Station Lane (you 
have to do with both sides of 
it, you know) there are some 
seventy houses, and I should say 
three families on an average in 
each. That doesn’t take in the 
courts, and besides there’s the 
Guildables, as full of people as a 
warren is of rabbits: and there’s 

.~ But my T. C. D. man 
would hear no more. Those were 
not the ‘families’ he was on the 
look out for. With a glance which 
in a worldling I should have called 
malignant, he said, ‘Oh, here’s the 
Bible Society’s depédt. Good bye. 


I must run in and order a few 
hundred of the new tracts.’ 

People of that kind and their 
belongings are not likely to be hos- 
pitable ; and it is because there are 
so many of that kind, small place- 


men, place-hunters, people whose life 
is an unsuccessful struggle to keep 
up appearances which, after all, 
deceive no one but themselves, that 
some classes of Irish society are 
perforce ‘stand off’ and ceremo- 
nious. It would be a good thing 
for the country if, as is the case in 
India, everybody’s income was 
known to a fraction, so that there 
could be no use in trying to 
‘astonish the Browns’ by a grand 
party thrice a year, and stinting 
and screwing all the rest of the 
time to make up. 

But these inhospitable folks are 
not the Irish people. Ten to one 
they have English names, and boast 
that they are English still. I met 
a marvellous old lady, the first time 
I went to Dublin, who, hearing 
I was going on into Wexford, said, 
‘You'll see strange things when 
you get among the Jrish;’ and this 
she said with a shrill brogue, 
looking on herself as by no means 
Trish all the while. That was years 
ago; and I had hoped the breed of 
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disowners of their country had died 
out. But this summer, close by that 
Shannon, in which ‘no one who 
bathes blushes ever after,’ I met 
a ‘fascinating young creature,’ 
winning at an archery match, and 
doing a good deal of flirtation into 
the bargain. Clumsily enough, I 
said how glad I was to see an Irish 
girl carrying all before her, accord- 
ing to the wont of Irish girls in 
general. ‘Oh, but I’m not Irish 
at all, Mr. . ‘Dear me, I 
thought your people had owned 

House ever so many years.’ 
‘Yes, my father was born there. 
But my grandfather was English 
and my grandmother Scotch. I’m 
a Tipperary girl, if you like; but 
Trish I am not.’ Later on we 
talked about religion, and I (affect- 
ing ignorance) asked what was her 
faith. ‘ Well: I think you needn’t 
ask,’ she said; and I had a great 
mind to tell her of the traveller 
who vowed he knew by the smell 
when he was getting near a ‘Popish’ 
canton. She was not a bigoted Pro- 
testant; she simply had a conviction 
that Popery was a base kind of reli- 
gion, well enough for the ‘mere 
Irish, but not to be thought of for 
decent people. Of course she was 
only a wild young Tipperary girl, 
and didn’t spend a thought on 
Father Newman and Archbishop 
Manning and the Empress Eugénie 
—decent people enough, and yet 
rank Papists. She was a good 
deal better, too, than a Pharisaical 
old lodging-letter at Kilkee, to 
whom, her own house being full, 
I ran over my list of names that 
she might give me her opinion 
of them. At the very first name 
she stopped me with ‘Ah, you 
won’t like them, they’re Papists.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘they’re Christians, 
too; and we’re all going to the 
same place, I hope.’ ‘No, I can’t 
believe that, now,’ she rejoined, as 
though heaven would have no 
charms if it was to be infested with 
any of her Roman Catholic neigh- 
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bours; as though she could not be 
happy in her mind unless convinced 
of the ultimate damnation of all 
‘Papists.’ But this is a digression: 
never mind, it will not be useless if it 
leads any one to reflect how heavily 
handicapped in the race of progress 
must be the nation where such 
miserable divisions still set class 
against class. 

Iwas talking about the grumbling 
tourist, and questioning whether 
he is right in charging the Irish 
with inhospitality. Let me give 
one more instance of his grumbling, 
and then leave him. Ex pede Her- 
culem: the whole book is the same 
from beginning to end. He abuses 
the flax because it spoils the water 
and makes the fields smell. He 
finds fault with the brogue: ‘ Irish- 
men like to make a show of it, 
unlike Scotchmen, who are always 
anxious to conceal it.’ Aweel, 
aweel; we live and learn. I had 
always thought it was the other 
way round. But the né plus ultra 
grumble is at Lord Kenmare’s 
keeper who, having shown him 
round all the ‘points,’ and taken 
him short cuts across private ways, 
looks discontentedly at the sixpence 
which is slipped into his hands, nay 
in what the Walker thinks an offen- 
sive manner begins to throw up the 
little coin and catch it again. What 
an ignorance of keeper nature it 
argues to be astonished at such a 
result from such a cause. Our 
friend should have asked for the 
sixpence back, on the principle on 
which, having been, he thought, 
slighted by ‘boots’ at Tralee he 
slipped out by a back door in order 
to avoid feeing him. On the whole, 
I think, Irish innkeepers treat him 
marvellously well. At Dromore, 
for instance, he gets a good dinner 
for 1s. 8d. (and ‘a penny to the 
girl: I didn’t give more for fear of 
spoiling the place ’—most conside- 
rate Walker). And the landlady 
makes him a blandly apologetic 
speech to the effect that Dromore 
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is not a town of great capabilities. 
At Swineford, where he finds it at 
first difficult to get a lodging—it is 
Sunday afternoon, and they are all 
preparing for a ball—he has no 
sooner dined and had tea than a 
polite invitation is sent across from 
the Brabazon Arms, where all the 
people of his inn had gone over 
bodily, begging that he, too, will 
join the dancing. He goes (how 
about costume?): finds the girls 
marvellously pretty ; and is, for the 
only time during his trip, thoroughly 
delighted, apparently because he 
has been doing something which 
Mrs. Grundy would have set her 
face against at home. Even this 
pleasure has its amari aliquid. Next 
morning he cannot help thinking 
with horror that the waitress looks 
exceedingly like one of his partners 
of the night before, ‘ though dignity 
forbade the thought. She con- 
fessed, in answer to my inquiry, 
that she was there; and seemed in 
fact more disposed to discuss the 
ball than to get my breakfast. I 
soon showed her, however, by my 
manner that relations had com- 
pletely changed between us.’ Well: 
not every traveller, thank Heaven, 
who comes in for such a pleasant 
evening, would think it necessary 
to put on such an altered manner ; 
and it is too bad for the hero of 
the Swineford ball to be the only 
man, as far as my experience 
goes, who, having once been to 
Ireland, states outright that he’d 
rather not go there any more. No 
doubt Ireland is not a country for 
pedestrians, unless they are ‘ philo- 
celts,’ or know something of the 
language. Pedestrians as a class 
do not exist in the country. The 
Irish Walkers are mostly working 
ten months out of the twelve in 
London, writing for newspapers, 
preaching to the young ladies, try- 
ing how not to do it in Government 
offices; and when they shoulder 
the knapsack I am afraid they are 
mostly unpatriotic enough to seek 
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Switzerland or the Highlands, in- 
stead of spending their money at 
home. The cottier, like the English 
farmer (who, we are told, will spend 
an hour in catching a horse to ride 
half a mile) never uses his legs 
when he can ride ; and the squireen 
votes walking ‘low.’ Thus there 
is no sufficient demand in the out- 
of-the-way parts for that accommo- 
dation, cheap and not nasty, which 
the pedestrian usually affects; and 
therefore, naturally enough, there 
is no supply. 

This is why I dislike the‘ Walking 
Tour,’ because it may hinder other 
intending walkers, unless indeed 
they have the sense to feel that 
the man who is ‘horribly disap- 
pointed’ at the Giant’s Causeway 
must be over-exacting ; unless, too, 
they have read Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
or are otherwise convinced that it 
is unwise to look at everything 
through English spectacles, weigh 
everything in English scales, and 
measure everything by English 
standards. This is John Bull’s 
weakness: he has given it up on the 
Continent, but in Ireland he thinks 
he may behave as some of us are 
apt to do in India—may lord it over 
the subject race whose final cause is 
to minister to his comfort, and 
may laugh at them into the bargain. 
No; let any walker who would see 
the Donegal Highlands to per- 
fection, or would really get at the 
wild far west of Kerry, eschew the 
‘Walking Tour,’ in spite of news- 
paper praises, and stick to the Old 
Folks from Home, or look (if you 
like) into that Little Tour by Two 
Oxford Men, which, though light 
as whipped cream, has still not a 
trace of sourness in it. 


And now having said something 
about the twoclassesof Irish tourists, 
the harmful and the useful, let me 
add a little of my own, by way of 
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showing you that there are places 
worth walking to, though I would 
advise you to go by car when you 
have the chance. 

The Highlands of Donegal, for in- 
stance, must be partly done on foot; 
and Donegal is little known and well 
worth knowing. Here St. Columba 
is in full force, as he ought to be, 
seeing that hence he drove out a 
legion of devils who had managed 
to evade St. Patrick.! If you don’t 
know anything about St. Columba 
let me recommend you to read his 
life, which M. de Montalembert has 
wisely cutoutof his ponderous Moines 
@’ Occident, and has published sepa- 
rately. This ‘dove of the churches’ 
was a typical Irishman, as fond of 
a skrimmage as he was of a function. 
He was banished from Ireland, and 
became the apostle of Pictland, be- 
cause to revenge himself for that 
little matter of the manuscript, he 
set the northern half of Clan Con- 
nell against their southern brethren. 
M. de Montalembert puts him before 
us as a living man, not a lay-figure 
stuffed with traditions and extracts 
from ‘lives.’ Holding a brief from 
Rome, he has no interest in cloaking 
the weaknesses of one who knew no- 
thing of the Roman supremacy; he 
tells so much to the saint’s discredit 
that we wonder he should have left 
out the weird story, which he might 
have found in Dr. Jamieson’s His- 
tory of the Culdees, how that Hy or 
Iona was purged of demons by 
burying a monk named Oran alive, 
with or against his consent, and 
how when Columba went three 
days after to see how his friend 
fared, Oran lifted his heavy lids 
and began to say ‘ There’s no hell 
and it’s all a mistake;’ whereupon 
Columba shovelled the mould in 
upon him very quickly, crying 
out (what has passed into a High- 
land proverb), ‘Earth, earth on 


1 Rather, St. Patrick refrained from blessing the land north of Eas-Aodh-Ruadh 
(Red Hugh’s fall)—the salmon-leap at Ballyshannon, ‘for,’ said he, ‘God would have me 
leave the blessing of it to one who shall be born there.’ 
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the mouth of Oran that he may 
blab no more.’ I don’t know a 
better place for a man who wants 
to have really fine ccantry and 
plenty of antiquities within reach, 
besides living among the very best, 
because the least sophisticated speci- 
mens of Celt to be found out of the 
Western islands, than Glencolumb- 
kille in the south-west of Donegal, 
under the shadow of Slieve League. 
Try it, and tell me if the cliffs be- 
tween Teelin and Corrigan Head are 
not as good as Achill and ever so 
much better than Moher. But what 
dolsay? Perhaps you have never 
seen Achill ; very possibly you don’t 
know where the cliffs of Moher are. 
I look in vain in Murray and Black 
for half a dozen lively little places 
in Clare, where I was luxuriating 
two summers ago, and which are 
so well known in Ireland that I 
heard of them (of some of them, I 
am ashamed to say, for the first 
time) as far away as Clonmel. Go 
to Glencolumbkille and tell me what 
you think of One Man’s Pass; and 
how you like Farmer M ; no, 
I won’t tell you his name, though 
there is no great choice of inns 
thereabouts, and .you’d be happy 
if you could put up at his house as I 
did, or get one of his neighbours to 
take you in; I'll not tell you his 
name, but if you have read Clough’s 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, why you 
may just goto Donegal and play there 
the little idyll which poor Clough 
makes his two friends play in the 
Highlands. It is almost the only 
part of Ireland where you could do 
it. Pat in Donegal has, I think, 
degenerated far less than Pat in 
some other places; perhaps it is 
that he has been left more to himself. 
Why at Gweedore he even kept his 
*rundale,’ that modern Brehon te- 
nure, till the other day when Lord 
George Hill persuaded him out of 
it. Perhaps if (as I, who am half 
Scotch, always maintain) the cream 
of the old Scoti came over to North 
Britain, in the celebrated immigra- 
tion, A.D. 506, a little of this cream 
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may have got left behind in the old 
Tyrconnell. Plenty of Scots, too, 
streamed back into Donegal at the 
time of the Settlement. Our host 
in Glencolumbkille is called Bu- 
chanan, and believes implicitly that 
Prince Charlie was driven ashore 
here, and lingered about the glen 
for many weeks till he got a ship 
to take him off again. Then there 
are the Donegal castles, too, and the 
stories about them. At Kilbarron, 
onthe coastnear Ballyshannon, lived 
the O’Clerys, hereditary ollamhs 
(chroniclers) of the Clan Connell, 
whose immigration from near Kil- 
macduagh is thus described by 
Petrie: ‘The English power, i.e. 
the power of the Burkes, being in 
the ascendant, several branches of 
the Hy Fiachrach dispersed. Among 
them the O’Clerys went into Tiraw- 
ley, whence one of them moved 
up to Tirconnell. At that time 
O’Sgingin was the ollamh, but there 
were no children of him nor of his 
tribe save one lovely daughter. She 
was given to O’Clery in marriage, 
O’Sgingin stipulating that, if they 
had a son, he should be trained 
up in the knowledge of literature 
and history.’ This was about 
1350. From that time the O’Clerys 
lived highly honoured by both 
branches of the Clan Connell— 
the O’Donnell and the O’Neil— 
until the flight of the northern 
earls in 1607, when their lands 
were confiscated and divided be- 
tween Lord Folliott and the Bishop 
of Raphoe. They did not lose all, 
however, till 1632, when Cucogry 
(Peregrine) O’Clery, holding the 
half quarter of the lands of Corbeg, 
&c., according to James’s promise 
at the Plantation of Ulster that the 
native landholders should retain a 
portion, was dispossessed at an in- 
quisition taken at Lifford, for ‘ being 
a mere Irishman and not of English 
or British descent or surname.’ 
Thus were the O’Clerys ruined; 
but the loss of their worldly goods 
only made them more devoted to 
letters. The times were threat- 
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ening, every forfeiture brought a 
number of Irish families to beg- 
gary, and destroyed a quantity 
of ‘materials for Irish history.’ 
’ *Therefore’ (says Michael O’Clery 
—Teague of the Mountain was his 
real name; but he was called Mi- 
chael ‘in religion,’ when he joined 
the Franciscans in Donegal Abbey) 
‘judging that, should such a com- 
pilation be neglected at present, a 
risk would be run that the matter 
for it should never be brought to- 
gether again, we have writ! out 
these Annals—to wit, of the ‘ Four 
Masters.’ There were six con- 
cerned in it—three O’Clerys, an 
O’Duigen, and two O’Mulconarys. 
Though written in Donegal Fran- 
ciscan monastery, of which Ber- 
nardin O’Clery was prior, the book 
seems naturally to belong to Kil- 
barron Castle; and, as you stand 
among the ruins on that strange 
promontory, you will surely think 
of these men writing in the spirit 
of prophecy, putting together their 
genealogies, copying their historical 
poems, and forming that invaluable 
chronicle whichis the chief authority 
for a considerable part of Irish his- 
tory. You may spare a thought, too, 
for the head of the clan, who, not many 
years after his work was finished, 
followed his chief Roger O’Donnell, 
and was forced to wander about 
with him in the wilds of Erris. He 
carried his books with him; and, in 
his will, made about 1646, and pre- 
served in the Irish Academy, he be- 
queathed to his two sons ‘ the pro- 
perty most dearto me that I ever pos- 
sessed in the world, viz. my books. 
Let them extract from them, without 
injuring them, whatever may be ne- 
cessary for their purpose, and let 
them be equally seen and used b 

the children of my brother Cairbre. 
AndI command my sons tobe loving, 
friendly, and kind to the children of 
Cairbre and to their own children, 
if they wish that God should be- 
friend them in the other world, 
or prosper them in this, and give 
them the inheritance of heaven.’ 
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The books were carefully preserved 
till, some forty-five years ago, the 
head of the family brought them to 
Dublin for sale, and they are now 
fortunately in the Academy. And 
here is a point which the pedestrian 
in Ireland must remember: ‘the 
grand old gardener and his wife 
smile (we are told) at the claims 
of high descent,’ but the Irish Celt 
has not attained to that pitch 
of antediluvian simplicity. John 
O’Clery, who sold his MSS., was 
fifth in descent from the annalist, 
who died in 1664, and traced his 
pedigree through fifty-two gene- 
rations to Eochy, over-king of Ire- 
land in the fourth century. It’s all 
very well to say that every Irish 
bricklayer and servant girl will 
claim kindred with the kings of 
Tara. No such thing; the Celt 
knows who’s who—even O’Connell, 
when big O was at its biggest, was 
never spokenof (as TheO’ Donoghue 
is) as king and prince. Every Celt 
knew that the great agitator’s name, 
though decent, had never been 
among the upper ten of Celtic aris- 
tocracy. You may chance to meet, 
then, a man, poor, and not at all 
realising your ideas of bard or 
ollamh, who may yet be the un- 
doubted descendant of some bardic 
family and the repository of a 
great deal of lore which your 
antiquarian friends will be very 
much obliged to you for imparting. 
Such a man will be worth humour- 
ing. Don’t despise him, as Dr. 
Molyneux seems to have despised 
O’Flaherty, whom he found in 
1695, ‘in a little place to the West 
of Galway, miserably poor and out 
of heart, and with nothing about 
him but his own writings, and a few 
rum old books of history.’ Don’t 
spare a little pains; for, even if you 
get nothing that is new to Irish 
scholars, you'll be pretty sure to 
get from him something that is new 
to you. 

Guard yourself, however, if you 
are going about in Ireland, against 
a common mistake among travellers 
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there. Having been perhaps to Kil- 
larney, or to the Seven Churches at 
Glendalough, you fancy every Irish 
peasant (or at least every car 
driver) is full of traditions, and 
only wants to be ‘tapped’ by the 
inquiring visitor. The fact is that 
even Irish carmen are not always 
in a chatty mood, and, I’m sorry 
to say, the peasants are forgetting 
their old stories. The famine took 
a great deal out of them—destroyed 
the old happy life in which every 
one was fed upon traditions. 
Man must live by bread now, 
or at least by Indian meal. In the 
more anglicised parts I find, I 
regret to say, the London Journal 
and Dublin papers of the same 
class, making way so fast that I 
constantly anathematise that selfish 
art of reading which sets people 
‘poring over miserable books’ in- 
stead of listening to a good tale 
round a peat fire. Even in the still 
Irish parts the stories are getting 
out of mind. I believe ‘the clergy’ 
set themselves against them, as 
they de against the worship at holy 
wells; just as Mr. Campbell found 
that their Presbyterian brethren 
systematically oppose the telling of 
old tales in the Western Highlands. 
This summer I tried to rouse up a 
little enthusiasm for one of the 
Ossianic stories among a group of 
middle-aged Clare shopkeepers, and 
was told, ‘Oh, you see, we mostly 
read nothing but books of religion.’ 
I think they were afraid I was 
a Fenian ora police spy. On the 
Kilrush steamer I asked a well- 
dressed young fellow the name of a 
castle. ‘Those are the Cratloe 
woods, sir, but as for the name of 
the castle, I really don’t mind 
(know) it.’ 

‘But I thought all these castles 
were famous in the history of your 
country.’ 

‘Maybe, but I don’t mind the 
history of my country. I stick to 
’ business, am at it fifteen hours a 
day when I am at it, and when I’ve 
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had a week’s run I shall be at 
it again.’ 

He didn’t look as if he’d ever 
grow into a Tait, though. More 
surprising to me it was to hear 
a peasant, west of Kilkee, answer 
when I asked him who built Dun- 
leeky Castle, ‘Faith an’ I don’t 
know, your honour. It’s Dr. Joly’s 
now, and it was Lord Fitzgerald’s 
before him; but it must have been 
built a power of years ago. Who 
knows?’ The legends are not 
killed out by manufactures; they 
thrive all the more in the busy 
towns. In some places they die of 
sheer inanition. Don’t expect too 
much, then, either in the way of 
jokes, or enthusiasm for old legends ; 
above all, don’t believe all you read 
about female beauty, which in Lime- 
rick, for instance, is sadly falling off 
n the rising generation, and which 
in Connemara never existed at all to 
the extent to which easily-pleased 
tour-writers tell you it exists. I 
wonder no tourist notices the harsh- 
ness of Irish girls’ voices. They 
would not please the ‘Autocrat of 
the breakfast table’ who raves so 
about the dulcet tones of two Ger- 
man chamber-maids in a big New 
York hotel. The scenery you can- 
not form, I think, too high an esti- 
mate of. The Killeries, the whole 
drive from Letterfrack to Maam, 
by Leenane—but I’m not writing 
a guide book, and if you don’t 
believe Thackeray, you’re not likely 
to believe me. What does he say, 
speaking of Glengariff, and again 
of Rosstrevor? ‘If such a bay 
were in England it would be a 
chosen place for summer residents. 
If it were on the Baltic or the 
Mediterranean it would be visited 
yearly by thousands of admiring 
tourists from our own islands.’ 
All the places have been written 
about. The evil is that all the 
writing has not drawn visitors. 
Even Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
couldn’t make Irish touring fash- 
ionable; and this shows the weak- 
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ness of literature in England. 
The places are lovcly in themselves, 
and the prince of modern novelists 
praised them ungrudgingly. Yet 
people didn’t go there; while, let 
just a few fashionables ‘ discover’ 
some miserable little hole like Ald- 
borough, and straightway all the 
world runs down there. What are 
Southport and Weston-super-Mare 
and poky little Dawlish, and even 
Llandudno, compared with scores 
of places in the ‘beautiful frame’ of 
the (so called) ‘ugly picture’ across 
St. George’s Channel? Besides, 
in Ireland you have a new sensa- 
tion. You may hear nothing but 
English spoken, yet you feel at once 
that you are not among English 
people; and it always strikes me as 
stranger and more unexpected to 
get the outlandish ways and notions 
along with the familiar speech, 
than to have both different from 
what they are at home. I am sure 
you might travel through most of 
Germany and never find your men- 


tal toes so trodden on as you will 
in an hour’s talk with an Irish gen- 
tleman who is neither an Anglo- 


maniac nor a ‘castle hack.’ And 
itis wholesome and (if done gently 
as Trish gentlemen mostly do it) by 
no means unpleasant to have one’s 
mental toes trodden on now and 
then; it loosens, even if it fails to 
rub off, the mental corns. 

If you go to study man and not 
nature, I advise you to go to County 
Clare by way of Limerick, which 
Murray says is the neatest and 
best built town in the island. Did 
he ever go into Irishtown ? though 
Englishtown is as bad; the dirt 
and misery have streamed over the 
bridge, and both towns alike are a 
collection of stinking old-clothes 
shops, old-iron shops, bakeries of 
‘Lyons bread,’ and pawnbrokers’ 
shops; and yet fancy, amid all this 
dirt, at every street-corner are pails 
of sweet milk, each with its strainer 
(and how thankful you are for this 
as you drink it), outside the doors 
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of the wretched sheds to which they 
belong. George Street and the rest 
of Newtown Pery form a fresh pro- 
test against the Irishry; they are 
well-built enough; but the red brick 
is gloomy, and one wonders whether 
it was a ‘job’ that made the builders 
use it instead of the stone which lies 
so handy. But the dirt of old 
Limerick (and of old Dublin too) 
I will not suffer to lie at the door of 
the Celts. Who are the dirtiest 
people in Europe? The Scandina- 
vians undoubtedly. Which is the 
dirtiest spot in the habitable globe? 
Probably Setersdale in Norway, 
where they wash once a year, on 
Christmas Eve, and sleep in their 
clothes every night of the 365. Now 
the Norsemen held the Irish sea- 
ports for centuries, and brought 
their dirt in with them. It is on 
record how offensive Regnar Lod- 
brog was to the Scotic chiefs on 
account of his uncleanly ways. Pro- 
bably no people, except the Polyne- 
sians, wash more than the Irish. 
Numbers of quite poor folks, who 
in England would never think of 
such a thing, here manage to run 
down for a fortnight to the sea, 
where Pat drinks the water as 
well as bathes in it. Yes; it is 
Norse dirt in the towns, and its 
presence only proves how apt a 
scholar the too impressionable Celt 
is—cereus in vitium flecti. 

But let me get you to Kilkee. 
You'll enjoy the Shannon, and the 
wild car-drive across from Kilrush 
(J hope Dargan’s railway will never 
be made, though I can’t see why 
the embanking, which would make 
nearly all Poulnasherry harbour 
dry land, should have come to a 
stand-still). You will find time 
amid your driver’s fun to see that 
the country deserves what Crom- 
well said of it: ‘A strange land 
this; no tree to hang a man on, no 
water to drown him, no fire to burn 
him.’ Look landward, and it is the 
abomination of desolation. Some 
Englishmen think all Ireland is so 
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rich that but for the laziness of the 
natives it would grow I don’t know 
how many bushels to the acre, be- 
sides fattening any amount of bul- 
jocks. I should like to drop one of 
these gentry among the rocks of 
Burren, or the red bogs about 
Kilkee. Why are we so wrong in 
our estimate of Ireland’s fertility ? 
Partly because of native bragging ; 
chiefly because the ‘ undertaker’ to 
whom a forfeiture had been as- 
signed tried in every way to crack 
it up so as to attract English 
settlers. Every place became a 
‘city of Eden’ when he had the 
‘describing of it; and the old habit of 
exaggeration still lasts. The first 
thought that crosses one’s mind in 
many parts of Clare is, how can 
these places possibly pay any rent? 
But look seaward, andall is changed. 
A lovely round bay, breaking a 
fine of black cliffs, which stretch 
almost without any other breaks 
from Loop Head up to Liscannor. 
And those rocks: 1 wish I was a 
word-painter to tell you about their 
weird forms. I have seen my share 
of coast scenery; the Lizard, the 
Land’s End, North Devon, Pem- 
broke, I know them well. But these 
Kilkee shales are different from any 
of them. Colour goes for something; 
and the colour here is unusual. 
But the great marvel is the variety 
of form. Here, remember, you are 
in the Clare coal-fields. All along 
there ought to be coal, and (as is 
so provokingly the case almost all 
over Ireland) there is none. But 
the shales are mostly soft, the mill- 
stone grits hard, the seams of trap 
harder still; and all these lie to- 
gether, so that no wonder there 
are caves, and natural bridges, and 
puffing holes, and insulated masses 
like Bishop’s Island off Kilkee, up 
‘which sheep have to be drawn with 
ropes, yet which contains two of 
the so-called ‘ oratories’ that Col. 
Forbes Leslie might perhaps claim 
as coeval with his Picts’ houses 
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and Sardinian Nuraghés. You 
go to see the caves in corraghs, 
I wonder what the Canoe Club 
would say to a trip in one of them 
from Folkestone to Ambleteuse. I 
hinted to the Arran boatmen, who 
use no other boats, that they proba- 
bly went over only on smooth days. 
‘No, but on rough ones,’ was the 
reply; ‘and she does be jumping 
like a duck over the top of the 
waves.’ The chief danger would 
be from a bit of wreck or other 
hard substance which might stave 
in the canvas-covered craft. I 
wish I could get Mr. Ruskin to 
describe a cave for me. All I can 
say is, I never saw so much colour 
in so smalla space. A roof, black 
with red stains towards the mouth, 
changing to green veined with 
white as you get further in; the floor 
white with brown patches ; and the 
walls mostly rosy pink seamed with 
green. But fine as are the contrasts 
of colour, finer still is the way in 
which the blocks of the roof are 
massed together. And these caves 
you may count by thedozen. You 
may call Kilkee the Brighton of 
Limerick ; but this coast, so full of 
variety, so full of weird beauty, is 
as far above the cliff beyond Kemp 
Town as the Steyne is above the 
meanest of the ‘lodges’ which these 
indefatigable cottiers have built by 
saving and saving what the little 
patch of bog farm brought in. 
Don’t say Pat can’t work with a 
will when he has an object clearly 
set before him. It was the cottiers 
who made Kilkee. Forty years ago 
the place was nothing but red bog, 
fronted with sand hills; now it is 
a thriving village, singularly clean 
and well built, with nothing to 
hinder its development but the old 
landlord and tenant difficulty; for 
here is Marquis Conyngham break- 
ing all their hearts and telling 
them that the ‘lodges’ they have 
built are his, and that he will have 
them.! How I wish these men 
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had landlords whom they knew 
and loved. Coming over once 
from Skye I almost wept with 
vexation to see how a cousin of the 
Macdonald (who had been talking 
Gaelic all the way; what Irish 
landlord ever thought of talking 
Erse?) shook hands all round 
before landing with the tenants on 
board. They were lovingly re- 
spectful; the respect was none the 
less because the love was there too. 
And now that I’ve given you an 
introduction to the most character- 
istic of Irish counties, I mean 
(rather unfairly to Pat, I must 
own) to let you just a little behind 
the scenes. For Pat has faults, as 
you will soon find out wherever you 
go. Even the run from Limerick to 
Quin Abbey will make you ac- 
quainted with some of the most 
prominent of these. And Quin 
Abbey, let me tell you, is quite 
worth seeing for its own sake. Itis 
but an hour’s run by the railway : 
and being alone, I'll go that short 
distance third class, paying fifteen 
pence for my twenty miles; the 
second class fare is 2s. §d.; so 
that this, at any rate, is not one of 
the dear railways of which the Irish 
papers have been complaining. It 
can’t pay, however, or else that 
fine sharp-looking lad at Long 
Pavement station would not be 
even more ragged than the bo 
who gathered the tickets the other 
day at Limerick. I never saw 
a ragged railway boy in England. 
Can you fancy the boy at Mugby 
out at elbows, and with a decided 
want of cohesion between the seams 
of his jacket? Nor do I think 
that, though English third class car- 
riages are dirty, you could ever 
find as much dirt in a whole train- 
full as there was in the one com- 
partment into which I was penned. 
There it lay, moderately thick on 
the floor, but under the seats as 
thick as on a dust heap. Such 
ways may suit knee breeches, but 
they are decidedly unfavourable to 
the ‘wear’ of long trousers. That 
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the railway is hard up I infer, too, 
from the absence of cup or ladle at 
the drinking fountain. There is the 
water (for which, by the way, you 
search in vain at some English 
stations), but the marble basin into 
which it runs is here full of dirty 
aper. 

Oh, Pat, Pat, it isn’t Saxon mis- 
rule which causes little griefs like 
these ; nor does that same misrule 
account for a good many other 
trifles which I wouldn’t let an 
enemy notice, but which I’d like 
to whisper about in your ear, you: 
varmint, till you took to mending 
them. You know that German 
print you’re so fond of (how is it 
we have let the German supply 
all Ireland with cheap gaudy 
prints?), where yourself, after 
bothering long enough about stitch- 
ing on your buttons, have taken 
to you a neat little wife, who is 
cleverly working away at your shirt 
collar. Well, since I came to Lime- 
rick, I’ve almost begun to doubt the 
naturalness of that picture. I half 
suspect that, when the button gave 
way, Biddy would just stick in a 
big pin, and when that tore a hole 
in the collar-band, why, you’d pull 
your neck-tie through the hole and 
hold things together in that way. 
Don’t I love you though, and admire 
you in spite of such trifles as these ? 
Here’s the Limerick chief post-office 
clerk, a grand man in his way, just 
one of those off-hand fellows who. 
make the English fancy that Irish. 
officials are uncivil. To him there 
enters a ragged little urchin with, 
‘What hour is it now, sir, please ?’ 
He, the grand official, answers in 
the roughest, kindliest way, ‘ What 
hour? It’s about half-past nine.’ 
He may well say ‘about,’ for ‘ divil 
a clock’ is visible about the whole 
place, to unofficial eyes at least; 
while, as for order and method, twin 
sisters of punctuality, I am come 
to enter a change of address, 
and am kept waiting full seven. 
minutes while the address-book is 
being hunted for with an expendi- 
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ture of ‘nerve force,’ their waste of 
which is, I am sure, one of the main 
reasons why the Irish don’t do more 
in great matters. Well, better 
have no clock, and be abundantly 
good-hearted to inquisitive beggar- 
boys, than be as gruff and unkind 
as some post-office people whom I 
could name. But is it impossible to 
combine the two? Was the old reck- 
lessness so ground into the system, 
in those days when no man cared 
for shirt-buttons, because any time 
he might have to fight, not only for 
the shirt on his back, but for the 
breath in his body, that, long as 
those days have gone by, a still 
longer alterative process is needed 
to get rid of it? Lam so mortified 
that, with all your good points— 
and they are many; just compare, 
for instance, the young gentleman, 
who has just sold me a penny bot- 
tle of ink, and has had a genial 
argument while changing my half- 
crown, about the respective merits 
of whiskey and potheen, with the 
average English whipper-snapper 
grocer’s assistant—with all your 
good points, you lay yourself open 
to be misunderstood, by your dis- 
regard of what Europe in general is 
beginning to look on as essentials to 
comfort. ‘Pheugh,’ says an Irish 
friend, ‘ these English, they are as 
bad as the old Jews, who went 
round the world with their big 
basket, as the Roman satirist says : 
so your people go about with their 
sponging-tub, and insist on all the 
world doing justas theydo; andthe 
funniest thing of all is that their 
fathers knew nothing of tubbing, 
and the bare idea of it would have 
laid their grandfathers up with ca- 
tarrh.’ That is just it; Ireland isin 
almost everything a couple of gene- 
rations behind us. Look at that 
grand Quin Abbey, with its tall 
central tower, and its really beau- 
tiful cloisters. It is still a burial- 
place, but the only decent thing 
about it is a great vault with iron 
door, where Father Corbitt, P.P., 
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and his friends are buried. All the 
other grave stones are just thrown 
down, not neatly laid, while the 
floors of the old rooms—for refec- 
tory, abbot’s parlour, all have 
been used as graveyards—are 
covered with a litter of loose rough 
stones of all sizes. Look at that 
heap, too, of thigh-bones and 
skulls under the elder-tree ; why 
didn’t Father Corbitt open his vault 
for them, that so they might share 
in the prayers which he bespeaks in 
his epitaph ? This sad Irish disre- 
gard of ordinary decency in regard 
to dead men’s bones I cannot un- 
derstand. It is so unlike the Welsh 
way. It cannot be charged upon 
the Saxon. Why don’t the priests 
take the matter up? It is just one 
of those things which they might 
do. The Pope, we are told, made 
Macnamara a prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire for building this 
abbey, and he deserved it, for I never 
finer saw stone-work in all Ireland 
(and that’s saying a good deal). 
What would his Holiness say if he 
saw that whitened heap of which I 
have been speaking? I talked of the 
priests setting this right ; there are 
a good many things the priests 
might do, and don’t. One thing they 
certainly do is to take care of number 
one. Look at them; they are mostly 
as fine fellows as the constabulary, 
and far sleeker. I never saw in 
Ireland the counterpart of those 
poor lean curés in greasy threadbare 
soutanes who are so common in 
France. Your Irish priest is always 
well-dressed, almost always in rude 
health: fasting clearly agrees with 
him; indeed, it must be necessary 
now and then, if he always eats as 
he does at a table dhéte. Above 
all, he is always clean, as if deter- 
mined to refute, in his own person, 
the charge so currently made against 
his countrymen. Clean and neat 
amid people who, though they wash 
more than the English, are singu- 
larly careless about externals, he is 
a far greater contrast to his sur- 
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roundings than his French brother. 
Perhaps this practical way of teach- 
ing the proprieties is better than 
precept ; but there is just this evil, 
the priest is looked upon so much 
as a being of a different order, that 
Pat no more feels it his duty to 
keep himself tidy because his reve- 
rence is so, than he thinks it neces- 
sary to polish his harness and to 
paint and varnish his car after the 
fashion of his landlord’s barouche. 
On the whole I am disposed to go 
along with a fellow-traveller who, 
counting a score of priests on the 
best end of the Kilrush boat—we 
were humbly seated near the prow 
—said, ‘Well, I don’t know aboutthe 
age of faith, but surely the age of 
charity is past, or those fat fellows 
would be saving every man his shil- 
ling, and would send a guinea to the 
starving folks in Connemara. But 
no; it is easier to travel first-class, 
and then to bully John Bull. If 
Saint Columba was alive, he 
wouldn’t be quite so content with 
laisser-aller as his successors are.’ 
‘Treland’s the most Catholic coun- 
try in Europe,’ says my host at 
Clonmel. Now my host is no fool ; 
he is a large wool-stapler, and as 
keen in business as any man need 
wish to be; but he has a way which 
I cannot abide of attributing all the 
many virtues of his nation to their 
religion, and when I bring him to 
book, and tell him of the immoral 
Catholics abroad, and _ instance 
Prague, where the best hotels were 
little better than brothels, he says, 
‘Oh, we are the best Catholics in 
the world. Chastity is ensured by 
the confessional,’ If so, that is a 
great deal to say; and it more than 
makes up for windows that have to 
be propped with sticks, and for cup- 
board-doors finger-blackened for 
lack of a handle, and for unkempt 
hair and general want of comme il 
faut. It is worth a great deal that 
clear frank look of an Irish girl, so 
different from the prudish leer too 
common among our more sophisti- 
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cated young women; but is not it 
mostly duetorace? In M.de Mon. 
talembert’s book we find the same 
thing astonishing the first mis- 
sionaries. It comes of race, de- 
pend upon it, though the priests 
coolly take all the credit of it to 
themselves. Anyhow, it is most 
delightful ; and so is the honesty of 
all, men and women alike. At Lime- 
rick I gave our luggage (lots of 
small packages among it), in charge 
to an unknown ‘ boy,’ who engaged 
to meet me four hours after at the 
boat. Suppose he had gone off, 
goods and all? ‘L’homme vole; 
la femme se vend,’ says Victor 
Hugo in his Misérables, describ- 
ing the state to which people are 
reduced by poverty. Thank God, 
in spite of all their poverty, the 
Irish of both sexes have at any rate 
not fallen in that way. As for the 
priests, endow them (I say), endow 
them. By so doing you'll be taking 
the bread of agitation out of their 
mouths, and may perhaps induce 
them to leave politics alone, and to 
give more attention to those small 
social matters in which there is so 
much room for improvement among 
their people. Don’t let me be sus- 
pected of denying that the priests 
have done a great deal of good in 
regard to social matters. Who else, 
in many parts, has done anything 
at all towards keeping up a decently 
civilised standard? But I’m sure 
they’ve not done all they could; 
they’ve been too busy about other 
things. Many of them, moreover, 
haven’t had it in them; born and 
bred among the people, they’ve been 
as shiftless as their flocks. I dis- 
like Ultramontanism more than 
most people do, for it is dead 
against my theory about the future 
of the Irish Church. But there is 
compensation in everything ; and, 
thanks (I believe) to the heads of 
the Ultramontane party, things are 
better done in most Irish chapels 
than they used to be. Perhaps I 
am giving thanks where none are 
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due; for there has been a grand 
change in this respect in all reli- 
gious communities, all the kingdom 
through, within the last thirty 
years. I know a little place, for 
instance, in one of the west-country 
coombes, where, two parsons back, 
the alms were gathered in a china 
plate; there is now an elaborate 
alms-box. In Ireland I noted with 
great pleasure a purer taste in 
altar decoration. The old tawdry 
style of course still holds its ground 
in many places; but I saw several 
chapels in which the altar and 
reredos were very anglican—simple 
and chaste, with good encaustic 
tiles effectively used. Then, as to 
the mischievous effects of May- 
nooth, there are priests and priests; 
just as in every class of men there 
are ‘cads’ and gentlemen. When 
I am alone I always share a car, if 
I can, with a ‘clergyman.’ They 
are sure to get on well with the 
people ; and they are sure to be kind 
and considerate to a fellow-traveller. 
They are not always men of culture. 


(Do you find, Mr. Bull, that the 
white tie or the M.B. waistcoat in- 
variably marks a highly-educated 
man on your side of the water? 


, 


Don’t you know any reverend ‘cads, 
from the Universities, not to speak 
of literates, from whom we naturally 
put up with a great deal which 
would offend us in their more fortu- 
nate brethren?) <A gentlemanly 
priest is still, as they say he was in 
the old days, acharming fellow. I 
made a dash this year through part 
of Connemara with two such. 
People err, as far as my experience 
goes, in decrying Maynooth. I am 
sure it turns out men as well be- 
haved, considering their antece- 
dents, as any educational place in 
the kingdom. I prefer the Irish- 
bred priests to the Salamanca men; 
though these stand even before the 
others in the matter of physique. 
Splendid fellows were some of 
them whom I have met. I 
wonder what the Spaniards gave 
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them to eat? or did the climate 
carry out the principle of selection, 
and does Spanish soil hold the 
weaklings? Ah, Bull, Bull; un- 
reasonable as usue!. How can you 
expect an unexceptionably good ar- 
ticle at the miserable price per head 
which you paid at Maynooth? 
Nothing Irish seems to me so won- 
derful (not even the ten millions 
sent over inten years from America), 
as the amount which the Irish ‘ out 
of their deep poverty,’ contribute 
to keep up their religion. Look at 
a little book, Irish Homes and Irish 
Hearts, by Miss Porter, who was in 
the Scutari hospital. It will tell 
you what is being done; nay, it 
doesn’t tell you half, for it doesn’t 
state the amount drawn yearly out 
of the country for Peter’s pence ; 
nor does it tell you that the ‘livings’ 
of the priests are much better than 
the average of English incumben- 
cies—as much better as even the 
roughest Maynooth man is than 
those ill-conditioned curates who 
are just now (October 1867) snarl- 
ing because their rectors stand to 
them as superior officers do to subs, 
and ‘whose pettiness,’ says the 
Times, ‘is a disgrace to the pro- 
fession.’ 

As I said, I think that ‘ saggarth 
aroon ’ (priest dear) might do more 
than he does in the way of social 
progress. Perhaps even he could 
not find better nests for the poor 
‘wrens,’ on the Curragh. By the 
way, how bitter it must make a 
priest feel against ‘ progress,’ to 
see that when it comes, at any rate 
when it comes in the shape of a 
permanent camp, it brings a degra- 
dation far worse than any that 
poverty and eviction, and ‘agra- 
rian outrage’ and famine, can in- 
flict. It is no good laying the 
‘wren’ business on Romanism. 
You might just as well lay on 
Anglicanism or Methodism, or 
whatever other ’ism she was 
brought*up in, the ruin of the last 
poor girl who, fresh from some 
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cottage home, is swept into the 
vortex of London. Very probably 
folks may find out some day that 
their systems were not perfect, that 
they could have got at least as 
good a result without so much 
misery to the fallen, so much hard- 
ness in those who escape. Mean- 
time, while you and I doubtingly 
fall back on the laureate’s philo- 
sophy, and trust 

That not a worm is cloven in vain, 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
their reverences aim at diminishing 
the evil by tying up yet tighter the 
bands which necessarily get loosened 
the moment a girl crosses the Chan- 
nel. It would be better if they would 
now and then preach the gospel of 
comfort; would not the young, if 
they were taught how homes may 
be beautified, be less easily lured 
away by those dazzling contrasts to 
the family discomfort which are sure 
to be presented to them? Well, 


well, old habits are not so easily 


shaken off, and people really don’t 
care for comforts who are not used 
to them; and when I walked on 
Garland Sunday through Lehinch 
‘pattern,’ and noted how a lovely 
girl, with long light hair flowing 
loose, made her way through the 
dense crowd unmolested even by a 
look; when I saw how unsensual 
were the faces, giving the lie to that 
German Ph.D., whom Mr. Lascelles 
Wraxall lately gave himself the 
trouble to translate, I was com- 
forted for the want of gardens, 
feeling there are better things in 
the world than village horticultural 
societies ; though I cannot see, your 
reverences, why Ireland might not 
have both. Such politeness, too, 
in this rough-looking crowd to one 
another. ‘Save you, Mike.’ 

‘Save yourself kindly, Pat.’ 

‘How’s the weather with you, 
then ?’ 

“Why we should like a sup o’ 
rain, if it be the will of God.’ And 
80 it goes on, reminding me of a 
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dialogue between two French 
sailors at Cherbourg, who mon- 
sieur’'d one another, and touched 
their shiny Chinaman’s caps at 
parting, and said ‘adieu, madame,’ 
to the old crone who took the money 
in the little cabaret. ‘Let me give 
you a wrinkle,’ said an old Irish 
gentleman to me when I was going 
into County Clare for the first time. 
‘The real Irishman is not fond of 
that hail-fellow well-met styleof half 
bluster, half silly nonsense, which 
the books always put into his 
mouth. With his equals he is as 
polite asa Frenchman. We, living 
here as masters among helots, have 
got those with whom we’ve had 
much to do into a rough, coarse way 
of speaking. We are seldom at 
the pains to speak civilly to them, 
and they’ve grown in some places 
to be a little ashamed of their in- 
bred politeness. I remember the 
first time I went abroad. My 
brother was brought up in France, 
and Iwent to him, and we took 
horse at Paris and rode, by easy 
journeys, right down to Bordeaux. 
He was shocked to hear my brusque 
way. I would ride on ahead and 
shout out to the first fellow I met 
on entering a town, “ Oi est le lion 
d’or ?”’ instead of “‘ Ayez la complai- 
sance, monsieur, de m’ indiquer,”’ &. 
I shall never forget the wiggings he 
gave me about this; but they had 
one good effect—I brought a little of 
my ceremoniousness back to Ireland, 
and it has stood me in very good 
stead in dealing with the peasantry ; 
unfortunately, they'll most of them 
bear bullying, but they like smooth 
words none the less.’ This is one 
of ‘England’s difficulties in govern- 
ing Ireland ;’ it is the main reason 
why Irish servants rarely succeed in 
English families ; but that is a wide 
question which I hope ‘the English- 
woman at Killarney’ will meet satis- 
factorily. 

When Pat forgets himself is after 
that one drop too many which it is 
so often his ill-luck to take. To 

P 
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see mere boys drink raw whiskey 
before breakfast is to me very shock- 
ing, though the drinkers are only car 
drivers.! It helps to account for 
that dried-up, blear-eyed, scabby 
look which so many of the Irish 
poor have; though bad food is 
mainly, but I’m sure not entirely, 
answerable for this. Here the 
priests have done much good 
in some places; why don’t they 
grapple with the evil universally ? 
Why don’t they, too, persuade 
Pat junior to give up one pipe 
a day, and to let Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bank take care of what it would 
have cost him? I don’t want to be 
hard on the poor man’s luxuries, 
but I can’t forget that later on at 
that Lehinch ‘ pattern,’ which be- 
gan so decorously, I saw a wild 
group of men struggling with the 
police, round whom the mob kept 
surging in and then retreating, like 
waves round a little mass of rocks. 
Yes, I was within six feet of drawn 
cutlasses, and expected every mi- 
nute to see somebody cut down, and 
all because of the drop too much. 
Surely, if the priest had sallied out 
(and all these rows give plenty of 
notice that they’re coming) he 
might have stopped that trouble at 
any rate. I was annoyed to find 
some of my clerical ‘friends at the 
hotel take the thing quite coolly, 
and actually lay the blame on the 
police ‘who were so exceedingly 
zealous in order that they might 
get preferment,’ and on Bull, the 
paymaster of the police, the tyrant 
whoemployed such detestable sbirri. 

But I’ve talked much more than 
I meant to do of Pat's. short- 
comings. He doesn’t understand 
co-operation, nor yet commercial 
enterprise. Look how Tait, mayor 
of Limerick, who came in from 
Shetland not twenty years ago with 
just three half-crowns in his pocket, 
has stepped over the heads of all 
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the big people there, and has now 
his huge store (I don’t like those 
huge stores of which there are so 
many in Dublin), his army clothing 
place employing some 600 girls, 
and his own steamer to Kilrush. 
Why does the new edition of Mur- 
ray, by the way, abstain from all 
mention of Mayor Tait’s factory? 
Pat, moreover, is prejudiced. Of 
course it is mainly our fault that 
he is so; but his being so makes 
him terribly impracticable. What 
is. to be done, for instance, when 
presumably rational and certainly 
educated men assert and believe 
that the Galway packet scheme 
failed because the Liverpool mer- 
chants bribed the captains to run 
their ships aground? One preju- 
dice I hope will soon be cured: 
‘the Queen daren’t come over here,’ 
said a very loyal man to me, ‘the 
English won’t let her. They know 
she’d like Ireland, and the people 
would like her, and that’s not what 
England wants.’ 

Pat has a fixed idea that Bull 
will never be satisfied till every 
Celt is on the far side of the At- 
lantic. 

As to faults, however, I think Pat 
has abundant excuse. His weak- 
nesses have been played upon, and 
he has had no hereditary leaders, 
no native aristocracy. That’s the 
grand evil: from the flight of the 
northern earls down to the great 
emigration after the surrender of 
Limerick, the country was being 
robbed of what all countries can 
worst spare, until scarcely a native 
gentleman, or even one of the older 
immigrants, was left. And now 
there’s absenteeism—why the old 
reckless days, of which Sir Jonah 
Barrington tells, were better in 
some things than these days of ours. 
Look at Kilkee; you don’t pass a 
gentleman’s house along all thedrive 
to Milltown Malbay, not one the 


? T am happy to say that all through the Donegal highlands the carmen have invari- 
ably refused ‘a drink’—several have at once said they never touch spirits. (July 1869.) 
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whole way to Loop Head. People 
used to live there, out of the way 
place as it is. ‘Carrigaholt, near 
Spain,’ as it used to be described, 
was not so very long ago a centre of 
hospitality. At Kilkee Manor there 
was an orchard, each tree of which 
had cost as much pains to make it 
stand against the Atlantic gales as 
those which delighted Cornelius 
O’Dowd at Miramar. Plenty of 
O’Cahans, Fitzgeralds, M‘Donnells 
in those days; now not a soul for 
the people to look up to, not one 
to show them how to grow a 
gooseberry bush or make a fruit 
pudding. A mixed agricultural 
and manufacturing country doesn’t 
feel the need of a resident native 
aristocracy ; there are sure to be 
plenty of folks spending money al- 
most everywhere, and there is for 
most people more than one way of 
makingit. Evenin England, though, 
it does make a great difference to 
a village whether there is a good 
squire in the neighbourhood or no 
squire at all. But a purely agri- 
cultural country must have either 
feudalism or clanship. Of the two 
I very much prefer clanship ; but 
even the debased feudalism of Ire- 
land in the seventeenth century was 
far preferable to absenteeism. As for 
clanship, it made men of that class 
which Irish social organisation has 
done its best to turn into mere 
machines. On every question, from 
war with a neighbour to the mar- 
riage of the chief’s daughter, each 
clansman had something very like 
a vote and a voice as well. With 
our household suffrage I sometimes 
think we are coming back a step 
or two towards the clan system. 
But what shall we do to recover 
the reverence which then bound 
every man to his chief by some- 
thing more delicate than modern 
loyalty ? Feudalism degrades the 
individual, clannism makes too much 
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of him; but either is far better than 
absenteeism. 

Enough about Pat’s faults and 
their cause. There they are, and 
there are two ways of dealing 
with them—the tender way (Mrs. 
Gatty’s), and the carping querulous 
way of my unknown friend (for I 
don’t want to part with him in 
enmity) the Walker. My object 
has been to contrast the two ways, 
and to show how good one is, how 
worthless is the other. Who doesn’t 
know the contrast between Lady 
Duff Gordon’s book on Egypt and 
Miss Power Cobbe’s on the same 
country? Miss Cobbe boasts that, 
when she was in the Great Pyramid, 
she made ‘ five Arabs yield to one 
Anglo-Saxon woman—they quailed 
and gave in like whipped dogs.’ 
Very grand no doubt: but infinitely 
better and more womanly could she, 
like the invalid at Luxor, have 
taught every one she met to love 
and reverence her—literally to wor- 
ship the very ground on which she 
treads. And what I have said about 
two tourists is readily applicable to 
two classes of politicians, one, un- 
happily, far rarer than the other. 

The matter is just like bird-tam- 
ing. You and I may try as hard 
as we like, and we shall only kill 
the poor little prisoner; we want 
to be very kind, but we don’t know 
how ; whereas those who have the 
natural affinity, the requisite mag- 
netic attraction, make the bird fond 
of them in three lessons. 

It is like bird-taming, and it is 
not; for when we have to deal with 
men and women, this attractive 
power can be cultivated. We all 
possess it naturally: only in deal- 
ing with ‘subject races’ (and of 
course we assume Pat to belong to 
one of these) the Anglo-Saxon has 
an unsatisfactory way of making his 
magnetism repulsive instead of at- 
tractive. 
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A MAY RAMBLE. 


HIS is an English country lane. 
On one side of it there are 
many green trees. I am sitting on 
a wooden stile. An English coun- 
try lane is strange to me, for I do 
not live in England: and I have 
few opportunities of sitting on 
wooden stiles. In front are two 
green fields: their grass of a very 
deep green colour, golden-sprinkled 
with many buttercups. The fields 
slope down gently towards a little 
town. Beyond the town are green 
fields and woods, sloping upwards 
and making a green background to 
the little town. 

No consideration of the inexpres- 
sible contempt and reprobation with 
which a certain dear and illustrious 
friend will regard these lines, shall 
hinder my saying that midway in 
the scene on which I am looking 
rises an Object which I have come 
519 miles to see; and which I would 
rather see than snowy Alp, heathery 
mountain, or broad ocean. In this 


still May afternoon, whose light is 
somewhat overcast, sombre gray 
against a gray sky, the Object 


stands. I have been all about it, 
within it and around it, for the best 
part of two days: and now I have 
come to this spot, a mile distant 
from it, to look at it in one view. 
I never saw it till yesterday: I 
know it as well as if I had known 
it all my life. The Object is Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

Vast and lofty central tower, do- 
minating church, city, landscape: 
one of the humbler western towers 
(humble only by comparison with 
that incomparable one) apparent to 
the right of it: eastern transept: 
the other transept hidden: apsidal 
east end: noble trees of the Close, 
called The Oaks because there are 
no oaks among them: I gaze on you 
this day. Starved in the matter of 
lovely architecture, as every man 
must be who lives in the country 
where I live, that church is to the 


Scottish lover of Gothic as cool 
water to the thirsty throat in the 
hot desert. Shall I recreantly fail to 
say this, because certain acquain- 
tances will deride it, and say ‘Oh, he 
is at his cathedrals again?’ Shall 
I regard the weightier objection of 
the illustrious friend who associates 
cathedral pomp with conjuring ? 
Nay verily. I should as soon, in 
deference to the feelings of the man 
deaf from his birth, admit that there 
is no such thing as music. And if 
any have not the inward sense to 
which that Object before me makes 
appeal, I pity them and forgive 
them. They cannot help them- 
selves: they shall not hinder me. 

Long ago, I knew an old man. 
He is dead, like very many of all I 
have known. He was blind, stone 
blind: yet he walked independently 
about the crowded streets of a great 
city, and along the country roads 
beyond. He knew his way. Stop 
him at any point, miles from his 
home: and he would tell you ex- 
actly where he was. I asked him 
one day to explain to me how he 
did all this. He answered, ‘ Oh 
Mr. Smith, you have got a sense I 
have not got, and I have got a sense 
you have not got: that’s all.’ 

I willingly admit that my acquain- 
tance Mr. Snarling, who laughs at 
my love of Gothic churches, has 
many valuable senses which I wholly 
lack. He has a clear intuition of 
things I cannot see, such as his own 
merits and abilities. He has like- 
wise a faculty of hating and vilify- 
ing all who differ from him, to 
which I cannot by any effort attain. 
But I have a sense which Snarling 
has not. You will no more per- 
suade the lover of music that he has 
no real enjoyment in it, than you will 
persuade me that I am not awe- 
stricken and elevated in the presence 
of what Iam now looking on. Yes, 
I have a sense Snarling has not. 
Many there are, indeed, who lack 
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it; as well as Snarling. Several 
girls of gipsy hue have just passed, 
walking by a path through the 
green grass and the buttercups: 
and one of them, in the presence of 
the Cathedral, called another by 
many foul names. You remember 
the complaint of the Highlander : 
‘He knocked me down in the pre- 
sence of the Duke of Argyle’s horse.’ 
Probably that poor girl never saw 
the inside of that church; and Iam 
sure she does not care for the out- 
side of it. There is a place in this 
world where, if I had heard any 
young person speak as she spoke, I 
should kindly but strongly admo- 
nish the young person. But I have 
no right here. 

When people get weary, they 
seek rest in various ways. This is 
my way: To sit on a stile, in a lane 
in Kent, and look at a cathedral. 
Yesterday morning did the writer 
enter a railway carriage at Victoria 
Station in London; and make his 
way through the hop-fields to Ro- 
chester. Then he crossed the 
bridge which spans the Medway, 
flowing between green slopes and 
hills: saw the ruined castle, a grand 
ruin, that meets you on the right as 
you leave the bridge: and entered 
Rochester Cathedral. Well, among 
English cathedrals, it is very poor. 
The rude external walls have the 
dignity of age: the solitary central 
tower, rebuilt not many years since, 
cannot be called other than vile. 
Fine samples of whitewash may be 
discerned inside. The choir is shab- 
by: the shabbiest cathedral choir I 
ever saw; I mean in England. I 
have seen worse in Ireland, by many 
degrees : worse in Scotland, by de- 
grees beyond number. Four hours 
did the writer study that church, 
within and without: the pleasantest 
recollection he brought away is of 
the ivied church wall in the court 
where is the deanery. That was 
very quiet, reverend, and enjoyable. 
Then on again, through many hop- 
fields; till the towers of Canterbury 
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arose in the distance: on, till the 
city was gained. Then he walked 
about the Cathedral till the daylight 
failed: and went back and walked 
about it again by a beautiful moon- 
light. 

The discerning reader of this page 
may possibly have concluded that 
the writer has a mania for Gothic 
churches. Very many has he stu- 
died, both in England and on the 
Continent. Much has he wearied 
his friends, boring them with the 
uncongenial subject of pointed ar- 
chitecture. Most of his friends 
know just as much about it as so 
many cows. The writer’s feelings 
may be imagined, rather than de- 
scribed, when this day he was asked, 
by an Archbishop, if he had ever 
seen a cathedral before. Such was 
the enquiry addressed to the writer, 
who knows (as nearly as possible) 
seven times as much about cathe- 
drals as does the illustrious prelate 
himself. But I have long been 


aware that the most astounding 
ignorance will not hinder a man’s 
rising to great place in some parts 


of Christendom. It is quite certain 
that His Holiness the Pope once 
enquired whether Vealberfoss was 
not an Oxford professor. That in- 
fallible man knew not what Veal- 
berfoss truly was. 

But it is growing cold. I must 
come down from my wooden stile. 
I am not likely to sit upon it any 
more. Parting, let me give a 
friendly pat to the rough post at 
one side of it, much decayed. I 
dare say that post is as old asl am. 
Yet I never saw it before. But 
there are things in this world which 
I never saw at all. Let me come 
away. I take a bit of hawthorn 
blossom from the hedge: English 
hawthorn blossom. I pass the little 
church, where Christianity was (pos- 
sibly) first preached in England. 
Here is the lych-gate. An ivied 
tower: an old yew close toit: many 
quiet graves, 

Here the writer of these lines put 
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his bit of paper in his pocket: and 
going away to the Fountain, had a 
solitary dinner. Very comfortable 
and good are all the arrangements 
at that old-fashioned inn. Next, 
having had a large cup of tea, he 
sat down at a table in the coffee- 
room of that house, and wrote out in 
ink what he had previously sketched 
in pencil. 

I am not going to give an archi- 
tectural description of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Most readers would not 
care for it: and the few who want 
it can readily find it elsewhere. 
Yet it may be permitted to say that 
taking it all in all, I think it the 
grandest Christian church in Bri- 
tain. There are details, doubtless, 
in which it is surpassed by this and 
that other church: but remember- 
ing all these, it seems to me to stand 
first. The exterior is majestic be- 
yond all description ; and there is 
no quieter or more charming close. 
There are two western towers: an 
incomparable central tower: two 
transepts, though neither reaches 
out far from the body of the build- 
ing. A marked feature, internally, 
is the use of grand flights of steps. 
Passing along the magnificent nave, 
you ascend a great flight of steps to 
the choir. Then, within the choir, 
two successive flights of steps lead 
to the altar, which is thus set on 
high. The choir is thus specially 
fitted for imposing ceremonial: but 
on the other hand, this raising of 
the floor lowers the roof, which im- 
mediately above the altar is cer- 
tainly wanting in elevation. A 
somewhat cold character, too, is 
given to the choir through the want 
of oaken tabernacle-work above the 
stalls along the sides of it. Only 
the stalls which face the east have 
the richly carved wood which gives 
glory to the choir of Winchester, 
and throws into relief against itself 
the white robes of choristers and 
clergy. But who shall dare to carp, 
or even faintly praise, in the pre- 
sence of this majestic house of God? 
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After you have left it, you can be- 
gin at your ease to think how in 
this respect or that the Cathedral 
might be better: but in its presence 
youare cowed. The writer chanced 
on a confirmation. He beheld the 
Archbishop enter at the close of a 
stately procession: he beheld the 
Dean, for personal eminence second 
to no one there. And sitting hard 
by the throne, as the Litany was 
sung, he regarded with much inter- 
est the Primate of All England, the 
Scotchman whom it has pleased 
God to set in that anxious and diffi- 
cult place. And looking at him 
afterwards, kindly and simply lay- 
ing hands on four hundred heads, 
the writer looked back, over many 
years, to a day when a Glasgow stu- 
dent was dying. He was the most 
eminent student of his time: Sir 
Daniel Sandford, the great professor 
of that period, was wont to point 
him out as ‘the man that beat Tait.’ 
But this victorious man had strong 
faith in the ability and fortune of 
his rival for the honours of the 
University: and, when dying, he 
said once to those around him, 
‘Well, I should have liked to have 
lived to see Archy Tait a bishop.’ 
The writer saw what James Halley 
wished to have seen, and more. 
He saw Archy Tait Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He does not pretend 
to think that every man who may 
fill that place is a great man, of 
necessity. But beyond question it 
is an exceptional and a great posi- 
tion. 

Next morning by railway to Lon- 
don, Victoria: reading by the way 
the dismal yet inevitable ending of 
He Knew he was Right; which pro- 
foundly true and interesting story 
if any young wife or young husband 
have not read, let such go forthwith 
and read it and learn from it. Let 
the little rifi be stopped ere it 
widens! The day that follows is 
Sunday. Let us turn our steps to- 
wards a college chapel, well known 
five and twenty years since, and 
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never seen since those departed 
days. In those days the college 
chapel was a plain place: oblong, 
flat-roofed, not church-like, very 
light and very cold. Now it is 
a showy Byzantine interior, with 
clerestory, open roof, richly-stained 
windows, open benches arranged in 
the fashion of a cathedral choir. 
There is a grand choral service ; and 
at the end of the train of surpliced 
choristers there walked in two old 
fellow-students to perform the ser- 
vice ; one in the dignity of Principal 
of the college. So times change. 
The service was as carefully and well 
done as you are likely to have it any- 
where ; and there was a very admi- 
rable sermon; calm, weighty, wise, 
real: the sermon of a man who had 
faith in all he said. 

Let Monday be spent on the banks 
of the beautiful Thames, the most 
beautiful of English rivers, many 
miles from the great city: a day of 
restful enjoyment in and about the 
perfect church and charming par- 
sonage of a valued friend. That 
beautiful church: made what it is 
by so much loving labour of hands 
that have been dust for ages! They 
did not sharply calculate, then, how 
little money they could decently 
spend on such a place; nor vex their 
souls with the sorry problem, How 
to get the greatest amount of sham- 
appearance for the smallest possible 
cost. O my beloved land, land of 
the ecclesiastical barn and even pig- 
sty, land where the house of God is 
often the ugliest, dirtiest, seediest 
house in all the parish, what shall 
be said in the presence of what I 
see here? And I, lover of Gothic 
churches, to me it has been given to 
minister in various sacred edifices 
which I could cal) my own, all ugly ; 
very ugly: differing in degrees of 
ugliness, but all ugly save the last ; 
and that, though even in its trans- 
mogrification a noble church, often- 
times called ugly by incapable hu- 
man creatures. Many such have I 
known, who declared that they 
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would rather worship in an ugly 
church. They declared that a beau- 
tiful church distracted their atten- 
tion. Of course, too, it cost more; 
though they did not mention that. 
But an ugly church is a grievous 
hindrance to me. 

Let me not do more than recall 
Waterloo Station, busy with many 
morning travellers: and then the 
rapid course to Winchester: the 
quiet close with its noble trees: 
the grand church, vast in length, 
cool in the hot summer day: the 
beautiful service, the last such ser- 
vice I shall join in for many days: 
the college, schoolroom, chapel, 
hall, sleeping rooms: then through 
the water-meadows to fair St. 
Cross, lovely church and _ peaceful 
dwellings, reminding one how the 
learned and devout Earl impover- 
ished himself to carry fully out the 
purposes of a benevolent founder, 
pocketing nothing for his own assi- 
duous labours in season and out of 
season for the simple brethren’s good, 
and bearing meekly the injustice of 
a partial Court of Chancery, suspi- 
ciously doubtful of his pure and 
self-denying virtues. Let another 
day bear the pilgrim onwards to 
Chichester: peaceful little city, that 
day filled with sheep and harmless 
calves: with its four chief streets, 
running from its decorated cross 
towards the four cardinal points of 
the compass: with its beautiful ca- 
thedral, less than most, yet a most 
interesting church: with rebuilt 
spire, with detached bell-tower, with 
pleasant close, quaint palace with 
lvy-grown gate, plain deanery of red 
brick, with fair garden and great 
trees, and its Dean known to fame, 
kind, good, able, skilful, wise, who 
might well have risen to something 
higher than a deanery. Then in 
due time let the train, exceptionally 
rapid, violently oscillating, snatch 
the traveller through the lovely 
fields and trees of Sussex, under 
princely Arundel, in the bright sum- 
mer day: a vision of greenness and 
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beauty, which will be pleasant to 
remember hereafter in the bleak 
east wind, far away. 


And now let the writer, having 
visited and diligently studied twenty- 
four English cathedral churches, 
humbly express the impression and 
conviction borne away by him. 
They are the conviction and im- 
pression of as enthusiastic a pilgrim 
as ever stood under a pointed arch. 

Well, magnificent as are these 
churches, and grand as is their ser- 
vice, they are a dead failure so far 
as concerns their influence over the 
great majority of the people who 
live round their walls. The stranger 
delights in them, and in their wor- 
ship: they practically fail to exercise 
any moral weight upon any but a 
very little handful of the population 
of the cathedral city itself. Their 
worship, when the truth is said, fails 
to attract either rich or poor. The 
week-day service of most cathedrals 
is a melancholy sight: specially the 
morning service. There is not any- 
thing that can be called a congrega- 
tion: and while human nature is 
human nature, those who conduct 
these services must needs come to 
conduct them in a perfunctory and 
listless way, Would it were other- 
wise! Would that morning and 
evening saw those grand choirs 
crowded with a worthy multitude 
of worshippers. But facts are facts. 
In a town of seven thousand in- 
habitants I have seen three indivi- 
duals besides the officiating clergy 
and choristers: in a town of twenty 
thousand, ten: in a town of sixty 
thousand, eighteen. The poor, as a 
general rule, never attend the wor- 
ship of the cathedral at all, unless 
when attracted by some special ser- 
vice in the nave. And these services, 
after all that has been said of them, 
are rare. In one of the largest and 
noblest of English cathedrals, there 
have been exactly two in the last 
twenty-two years. The stalls are 
manifestly not made for the occupa- 
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tion of working folk: the vergers 
are plainly not there to the end of 
showing such to their seats. And 
a musical service, as the rule, has no 
attraction for uneducated people. 
Such prefer to go to some shabby 
little red brick meeting-house, where 
they find preaching which interests 
them and comes home to them. The 
preaching of the average canon will 
never come home to anybody. Well 
I remember a summer Sunday, on 
whose afternoon I worshipped in 
one of the most magnificent of 
cathedrals, in a certain city of 
no great size. The congregation 
was depressingly small. No one, un- 
less very familiar with the liturgy, 
and gifted with sharp ears, could 
have followed the service: and there 
was no sermon. Considering what 
the sermon in the forenoon had 
been, this was doubtless a relief. 
Worship being over, the little flock 
(so poor and shrunken in the vast 
sanctuary) departed. And walking 
through a back street hard by, I be- 
held a crowd of people pouring out 
of one of the seediest-looking little 
conventicles these cyes have seen. 
So there were people in that city 
at that hour ready to go to church 
if sufficient inducement were held 
out to them. But the cathedral and 
its service were not sufficient in- 
ducement: the homely worship of 
the seedy little chapel was such. 
No doubt the prayers there would 
have vexed the cultured soul; but 
to the poor worshippers they had 
the reality which comes of being 
expressed in the language of daily 
life. No doubt the singing was bad, 
but it was such as they could join 
in, And as for the preaching, doubt- 
less they understood it and were 
interested by it. As for the sermon 
at the cathedral that morning, few 
of them could have understood it, 
and no human being could have felt 
the faintest interest in any portion 
of it. 

Even the educated class are not 
attracted by the week-day services. 
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The fact is, that since the Reforma- 
tion, daily service is a failure, unless 
in some exceptional place like All 
Saints in London. It is most hard 
to see for whose advantage the 
cathedral services are kept up. 
Chance strangers are those who en- 
joy them most: but of course they 
are not kept up for chance strangers. 
You have a magnificent church and 
a noble worship; but you cannot 
get people on the spot to care for 
them. I fear, sorrowfully fear, that 
the usefulness of cathedrals is out- 
grown and their day is past. Bit- 
terly I lament that it should be so. 
I wish every inhabitant of every 
cathedral city loved the worship as 
George Herbert did the worship at 
Salisbury, long ago. But it is cer- 
tain that ninety-nine in each hun- 
dred of the inhabitants do not care 
a rush for the daily prayers. Then 
a cathedral is a costly establishment. 
I am told that to maintain the staff 
of one costs from 5,000/. to 12,0001. 
a year. What is the return for that 
expenditure? ‘Two daily services, 
which hardly any mortal will go to. 
And a certain number of fairly paid 
and dignified positions, meant to 
reward those who have done good 
work for the Church, or to maintain 
those who are doing it. 

That is the theory of deaneries 
and canons’ stalls. How about the 
practice ? 

It is not so easy to jobadeanery : 
to do so causes an outcry. Yet the 
appointments to many deaneries have 
been scandalously jobbed. At this 
moment the Almanac lies open be- 
fore me, at the page which is headed 
English Prelates and Deans of Ca- 
thedral Churches. The Deans are now 
in question. And considering that 
a deanery is a dignity and a reward, 
and that there are innumerable 
clergymen in the Anglican Church 
who are distinguished for learning, 
eloquence, skill and industry in 
managing difficult parishes, and the 
like, it is curious to see in the list 
of deans various names of men who 
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are distinguished for no kind of 
merit or service whatsoever. They 
are simply men who have been able 
somehow to get hold of the prize: 
no one fancies they deserve it. If 
all deans were like the deans of Can- 
terbury, Chichester, Chester, Ely, 
St. Paul’s, Norwich, Westminster ; 
or even like those of Ripon, Exeter, 
and Carlisle, one could understand 
how they got there. As for the 
canons, the wholesome check of 
public opinion has little influence on 
their appointment. Jobbery is here 
the rule: the other thing the excep- 
tion. Very many canons are men 
who have not done and are not doing 
anything for the Church. It would 
be a cruel mockery to ask many 
such, what it is they do in return 
for their thousand a year of the 
Church’s money, or their six hun- 
dred, or whatever it may be. And 
as the Church’s money must now 
be regarded as the nation’s money, 
to be disposed at the nation’s will, 
it seems quite certain that the pre- 
sent system of canonries is doomed: 
the present race of canons must be 
brushed away. The nation is will- 
ing, I doubt not, to pay well for 
good work done, but assuredly it 
will not pay men well for doing no- 
thing, or what is worth nothing. 
There are various ways in which a 
clergyman may be eminent: and he 
may be very eminent in one way 
and very deficient in others. Very 
attractive preacher and no scholar 
and no practical tact: very deep 
theologian and ripe scholar yet no 
preacher: wonderful man for set- 
ting ecclesiastical machinery in ope- 
ration and collecting money and 
building schools and _ restoring 
churches yet neither preacher nor 
scholar: let us liberally reward each 
of these. But as for the man who 
is nothing and can do nothing, ex- 
cept perhaps look beautiful and call 
himself Hon. and Rev., the day for 
the promotion of such a man is past, 
happily past. 

Let the writer, who is a tory, and 
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fond of the old ways if people could 
be got to stand them, confess that 
his study of cathedrals has landed 
him in the conclusion, that they are 
magnificent things which the world 
has left behind it. I do not say 
it has got on to something better : 
but it has got on to something else. 
The Irish Church was doomed, when 
even those who wished to keep it 
up, confessed that they would never 
have dreamt of establishing it of 
new, were it to do again. And pos- 
sibly it indicates a like weakness 
in the cathedral system, that no 
human being (however devoted a 
churchman) would think, as a prac- 
tical thing, of building a new Can- 
terbury, or Wells, or Ely, or Lich- 
field, or Lincoln. They did not 
intend, the men who built those 
grand naves, that their work should 
be used for visitors, more or less 
ignorant and gawky-looking, towalk 
up and down in, and look up, and 
gape about them. ‘Those naves 
were built for use; and the Protes- 
tant Church cannot use them. For 
it need not be said that an occasional 
evening service in a nave, is not 
using it. A cathedral is an essen- 
tially Roman Catholic building. 
The Roman Church turns every 
corner of it to account. Look at 
St. Jacques at Antwerp, crowded 
with worshippers on the morning of 
every day of the week: with every 
bay of the nave occupied by its own 
little chapel, with its own little con- 
gregation: with the thorough feeling 
of habitation and warmth in every 
nook of the edifice. And one could 
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name scores of such instances in 
Roman Catholic countries. The 
Roman cathedral is like a shell, oc- 
cupied by a creature that fairly fills 
up every corner of it. The Anglican 
cathedral is like a great lobster 
shell, that has been appropriated by 
a creature which lives entirely in 
one of its claws. 

Do I mean by this that I think 
the Roman system a good one; or 
that I think the Anglican Church 
should give back its cathedrals to 
people who believe as those who 
built them? By no means. The 
Roman system is inconsistent with 
human liberty and progress; the 
Anglican Church has a right to 
these churches, and can wholly sup- 
port and partially use them. But 
walking now up and down in the 
quiet of a cathedral close; looking at 
the green grass and the old trees; 
poring on the lovely sanctuary of 
many generations; feeling theaudible 
stillness and theslumberous air; who 
can help thinking that this peaceful 
retreat must shortly have its un- 
quiet days? Men, little able to 
sympathise with the life of worship 
and song and pious withdrawal from 
outer worry, will lay rude hands 
upon all this: excited crowds, 
gathered round the hustings and 
the polling booth, ignorant, envious, 
knowing nothing of Gothic styles 
and Gregorian tones, will have to 
say what shall be done with cathe- 
drals. And what such may say, the 
writer can hardly doubt; though he, 
for one, may lament it bitterly. 

A. K. H. B. 
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CREDIT AND CRISES. 


HE word credit has a sound full 

of mystery and perplexity for 
modern ears. It tells of a vast 
power, scattering riches and ruin 
along its fitful career, hard to 
understand, impossible to define, 
yet apparently unbounded in the 
immensity of its effects. It strikes 
terror into the imagination by the 
revolutions which attend its path, 
whilst the understanding fails to 
apprehend its nature, or to discover 
the secret of its might. It is pro- 
claimed to be the foundation of 
modern trade, it exalts or over- 
throws the City, it shakes kingdoms, 
and has been charged with the 
guilt of political convulsions ; and 
yet what credit is, where it dwells, 
what are the peculiarity and the 
essence of its strength, are questions 
which not only the commercial, 
but even the philosophical mind 
finds it hard to answer. Whenever 
times are bad, and disaster befalls 
commerce, we are sure to hear 
much of the sinister influence of 
credit. If speculation prospers, and 
large undertakings enrich promo- 
ters, the merits of credit are certain 
to be loudly extolled, and wealthy 
bankers and merchants speak with 
pompous wordsaboutthe mysterious 
essence whose power they wield, 
and of which they alone possess the 
unutterable and inexplicable secret. 
There are no limits to the faith 
which mankind at times places in 
the workings of this indescribable 
power. A whole people believe 
a law to be capable of making 
everybody rich by the talisman of 
its wonderful might. In our own 
days, Europe, and most of all Eng- 
land, swarms with men who believe 
that by a clever handling of credit, 
every disaster can be retrieved, 
every broken fortune repaired, every 
calamity sent by nature can be fully 
remedied. Even economical writers 
are not impervious to the universal 


illusion, for is not the thought pre- 
cious to great authorities as well as 
to the mercantile mind, that in the 
subtle management of the instru- 
ments of credit lies the secret of a 
wisely regulated and ever prospe- 
rous trade? The very nature of 
these agents intensifies the mys- 
tery: are they not pieces of paper, 
lines in books, mystic words ut- 
tered in bank parlours,—and yet 
ave not the fortunes of private 
men and of nations made or 
broken by these thin yet omnipo- 
tent nothings? And then, when 
the hour of ruin is come, do not 
people wonder how it has all hap- 
pened, and by what inconceivable 
trick they are suddenly plunged 
into poverty, and sage senators and 
oracular authorities strain their 
eyes to catch some glimpses of the 
inward essence of these wonder- 
working agents, and utter profound 
remarks to persuade themselves as 
well as others that they have had a 
vision of the seat where its power 
dwells ? 

No one who has followed com- 
mercial discussions in these modern 
times, whether in the books of 
science, the debates of Parliament, 
or the dissertations of the press, can 
have failed to perceive how uni- 
versal and how profound is the im- 
pression of the mysterious nature of 
credit. Every one feels that modern 
trade moves on the wings of credit : 
and when credit is impaired— 
whatever credit may be proved to 
be—great loss and confusion are 
sure to follow. Then the financial 
agent in these recent years has 
greatly changed its character. Its 
operations are guided by gigantic 
institutions, all reposing on a very 
complicated machinery of banking. 
Banking itself is wholly made up of 
credit: and weall see what propor- 
tion banking has assumed and is 
daily yet more assuming. A haze 
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of obscurity soon settles down on 
transactions so varied and so vast: 
but worse enemies than mere size 
and diversity assail the clear under- 
standing of credit. By what fatality 
has it come to pass that money, 
which was so clear to Aristotle and 
to many a thinker of the ancient 
days, should have become for us 
moderns an entangled web of so- 
phistry and jargon? Can we be 
surprised at the puzzle which besets 
the understanding of credit, when 
we see what money has become in 
the exposition of the City and econo- 
mic authorities? Banking is identi- 
fied with money; and thus every con- 
fusion which attends money passes 
over into banking; and at last we 
have the fact, so salient to the eyes 
ef every observer—the ignorance of 
bankers and merchants as to the 
real nature of banking. If this fact 
is doubted, it is easy to put it to the 
test. Let any one ask the first 
banker he meets the question, What 
Goes a banker deal in? and he will 
speedily discover the chaos of the 
banker’s intelligence about his own 
business. A grocer, if asked what 
he deals in, would instantly men- 
tion tea, sugar, candles, and the 
other articles which he sells; a 
bookseller will feel no difficulty in 
replying: but what answer would 
eomefrom the banker’s lips? Money, 
or Credit, are the only answers I 
have ever procured to this testing 
question: of which the first is 
utterly false, and the second as 
utterly not understood. Yet these 
are the men who are looked to for ex- 
planations and counsel when panics 
overwhelm the City and traders are 
driven to distraction by the dear- 
ness or impossibility of discount. 
How can the phenomena of credit 
be explained, if the real nature of 
its mode of action is not firmly 
grasped ? How can bankers, how- 
ever wealthy, however eminent, or 
even however acute in many details 
of practice, expound to themselves 
and others the vicissitudes of their 
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own business, when they are igno- 
rant of what it is they handle, of 
what they receive, and what they 
lend? And if the foremost and 
most influential of them in times 
of great difficulty and distress can 
think of nothing better than the 
shuffling about of pieces of paper, 
and an alteration of the laws regu- 
lating the emission of bank-notes, 
can any one marvel if the world is 
perplexed, and can get nothing but 
bewilderment from such language ? 
To be sure, if the anxious inquirer 
asks how pieces of paper can save 
commerce, he will be told that these 
written words are instruments of 
credit, and that credit is a great 
power and can work wonders: but 
the more he ponders over the ora- 
cular response, the less will be the 
meaning that he will be able to 
extract from it. 

Let us then consider whether 
credit and its modes of action are 
really wrapped in impenetrable ob- 
security, obscurity so great as to 
bafile every attempt at clear and 
explicit statement. It is in the 
highest degree important to bring 
light into this dark and unexplored 
region, if light is indeed obtainable. 
It would be a prodigious relief to 
the mind, and possibly an immense 
benefit to the pecuniary interests of 
many, if a clear and rational ex- 
planation could be given of the 
nature of those banking operations 
which are mixed up with almost 
every trade that is exercised in the 
kingdom. What then is credit ? 
What is the meaning of the word, 
what the substance of the act which 
it describes? Credit is trust, and 
in these matters it is applied to the 
trust of a man who gives his pro- 
perty to another without receiving 
payment at the time of sale. He 
trusts the buyer for making the 
payment, for delivering the money 
stipulated at the sale, at a future 
time. Such a transaction implies 
two things,—a right on one side to 
enforce payment at a later period ; 
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an obligation on the other to make 
that payment when demanded. 
Every act of credit consequently 
implies a debt: wherever there is a 
seller upon a credit there is a buyer 
incurring a debt: the two words 
denote two aspects of one and the 
same transaction. Unfortunately, of 
these two words, when used of 
large operations of this nature, one 
has acquired a much larger promi- 
nence than the other: the credit 
view of such a system has thrown 
the debt-side into relative obscurity. 
Hence credit wears the appearance 
of being a creative power: it gives, 
it bestows property away, it places 
means in hands which had none 
previously, it confers property, 
power to obtain and to enjoy: and 
a great system of credit operation 
has come to be regarded as an orga- 
nisation which calls wealth into 
being, and has some new creations 
to bestow. There is no foundation 
whatever for such a supposition. An 
act or system of credit is never any- 
thing more than a sale or loan of 
property against deferred payment : 
by itself alone it produces no increase 
of wealth. If wealth is augmented 
by an act of credit, the increase can 
come only from the better use of 
the property thus transferred by the 
buyer or borrower who acquires it: 
but the property may be applied to 
a worse use as easily as to a better 
one. The landowner who borrows 
to drain his fields increases wealth : 
the spendthrift who runs into debt 
at every step destroys it. This more 
profitable employment of wealth 
may be the motion of an act of credit, 
but the profit is not in the credit, 
but in the manner in which the pro- 
perty transferred isemployed. These 
are very simple and obvious state- 
ments : yet they are speedily forgot- 
ten when large systems of credit 
are spoken of, and the forgetfulness 
works endless mischief in thought 
and language. 

The simplest form of credit is 
found in countries in which banks 
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and paper currency of every kind 
are unknown. There a seller parts 
with his goods, and till the day ot 
paying the money due arrives, 
manifestly is the poorer, has his 
means reduced to the extent of 
the goods which he has sold. 
Any large working upon credit in 
such countries—with the excep- 
tion of the various kinds of perma- 
nent loans—is plainly impossible. A 
large use of credit under such cir- 
cumstances would cripple a seller 
in the continuance of his business - 
it would necessitate too large a stock 
of capital: the factory and the shop 
would remain comparatively empty 
till the extinction of the credit by 
fragments restored the means of 
keeping up the business. The inven- 
tion of bills furnished an effectual 
remedy for much of the difficulty. 
The tailor who had sold coats to 
customers on credit, and was in 
want of more cloth for making 
more coats, could now procure cloth 
from the manufacturer with greater 
ease, when he could give as security 
for repayment a bill which made 
others as well as himself liable for 
the sum due, and which commanded 
great facilities at law for enforcing 
payment. At this stage of the 
development of credit, it is the 
clothiers and manufacturers who 
restore to the tailor on credit the 
property which the buyers of the 
coats had taken away without 
giving equivalents in value at the 
time. The benefits produced by 
such a method of lending are ob- 
vious, nor is there any difficulty in 
following out its operation. 

But banks next came in, and 
with them appeared also the mys- 
tery and the confusion. Sellers on 
credit now had recourse to the in- 
termediate agency of bankers for 
recovering the means of which 
sales on credit had deprived them. 
The tailor took the bill of his cus- 
tomer to the banker instead of 
purchasing cloth with it directly 
from the clothier. He obtained 
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money or its equivalent from the 
banker, and with it he could pur- 
chase whenever he pleased: whilst 
on the former method the clothier 
might have been as unable to go 
on upon credit himself as_ the 
tailor. The power thus conferred 
by the banker to traders for car- 
rying on businesses which could 
not have been sustained if buyers 
carried away the goods on credit, 
and left no means for the manu- 
facture of fresh goods, was great 
and beneficial: they filled up the 
gap produced. ‘They said to the 
tailor, ‘ We will undertake to supply 
you with fresh cloth during the 
interval until your customers pay 
you for the coats bought: we will 
practically become, to a considerable 
extent of their value, the lenders of 
the coats, or which is the same 
thing, the sellers of the coats to 
your customers on credit. We will 
replace in your shop the cloth 
which they have taken away, rely- 
ing on the security for repayment 


provided in the bill, on which your 
own or your customers’ names are 


written.” The process was effec- 
tive, beyond doubt: the support 
given to trade vast. The customer 
who needed a coat, but was unable 
to pay for it till his salary was due 
or his income came in, obtained the 
coat, through the intervention of 
the banker, who was the real lender, 
the real seller of the coat on credit ; 
and trade ‘suffered no interruption 
from selling on credit instead of for 
ready money. 

The great question then arises, how 
are the bankers to do all this on the 
vast scale of modern commerce ? 
Whence do they derive the means 
to lend, not to a few tailors or petty 
tradesmen, but to great merchants 
and manufacturers to the extent of 
most of the foreign trade and of a 
considerable part of the home trade 
of the whole kingdom? How have 
they become possessed of the power 
of practically taking the places of 
these traders and selling for them 
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to buyers on credit the various 
goods in which they deal? The 
significance of their action is nothing 
less than this: What enables the 
bankers to assume so enormous a 
position ? Many would reply, that 
they obtain the spare and unem- 
ployed money of their customers, 
and that this is the fund which 
they lend out again to traders on 
the discount of their bills. But 
this answer is wholly untrue. They 
cannot and do not lend what they 
never possess. ‘Their customers do 
not place money—the only true and 
real money, coin—in their accounts; 
and those who had their bills dis- 
counted do not take away the 
proceeds in money. I have shown 
in my lectures, on the authority of 
the statistics supplied by Sir John 
Lubbock, that, even assuming bank- 
notes to be money, bankers do not 
receive more than 3 parts out of 
100 in cash; consequently 97 parts 
of the means which they obtain 
from the customers are in no sense 
whatever money. 

Again, the questions I have put 
are often met with the answer that 
bankers procure capital from their 
customers for which they have no 
use, and transfer it, with great ad- 
vantage to the community, to those 
who can turn it to good account. 
But this answer, if taken literally, is 
as inaccurate as the one which spoke 
of money; for manifestly, beyond 
the value of the metals of which the 
coin they receive is composed, 
bankers do not touch or deal in 
vapital at all. Capital, therefore, 
is not the answer to our questions. 
What, then, is the true answer? 
This: that it is with claims for 
money, with right to demand money, 
with obligations to pay money, with 
orders to receive money, in one 
single word, with debts, that 
bankers discount bills, and make 
loans, and are enabled to perform 
the .great functions which I have 
described. A banker may, in a 
general way, be accounted the agent 
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of his customer for the collection 
and payment of his debts ; and it is 
the difference between these two 
sums—the debts or cheques col- 
lected and the cheques paid by 
him—which remains in the hands of 
the banker, and constitutes his 
means for making advances to 
others, and deriving a profit for 
himself. The banker receives 
cheques and other claims for money 
from his customer, and effects their 
settlement: he pays the cheques 
which the customer draws upon 
him ; but the latter must not equal 
the formersum. There must be an 
inequality, a balance left to the 
banker ; for it is out of the use of 
this balance that he obtains his re- 
muneration for doing the business 
of his customer. How, then, does 
he realise his reward ? how does he 
make his profit P—in other words, 
what does he do with this balance ? 
Leave it in his till in the form of 
change ?—by no means ; for then it 
would yield him nothing. Money, 


coin, does not grow or generate 
other coin, Aristotle remarked, most 


truly, many centuries ago. The 
banker can obtain a profit from his 
balances only by lending them: he 
lends them, if he can, as fast as he 
gets them: onthe same day, if pos- 
sible. Does he lend them in cash ? 
By no means ; for he did not receive 
them, nor holds them, in cash, be- 
yond a very trifling amount. He 
lends them by empowering the 
borrower to draw cheques upon 
him: and these cheques he melts 
into other cheques due to him by 
those who bring them for payment 
at the clearing-house ; the one lot 
are set off against the other, and, 
taking the whole banking com- 
munity together, they pretty well 
balance each other. But what 
do the borrowers of these balances, 
these receivers of rights to demand 
coin, do with them? Ultimately, 
they buy commodities with them. 
They purchase goods in the shops 
and warehouses. The first bor- 
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rowers of the banker’s means, of his 
right to enforce payment of coin, 
may be persons who have debts to 
pay, of whatever kind: but these 
debts themselves originated in the 
purchase of commodities, from 
which they derive their existence. 
If a banker lends upon the dis- 
count of a mercantile bill, he lends 
direct to the seller of goods: if to 
a borrower who has a ‘debt to pay, 
and offers him security, he gives 
means of settling a claim which 
came into being by the purchase of 
commodities: in both cases alike, 
the resources of the banker liqui- 
date claims arising out of purchases 
by debts acquired to sellers by the 
sale of their goods. 

We perceive by this analysis that 
the means of bankers, which enable 
them to lend to others, are debts, 
that is, claims for the payment of 
coin, which are generated by the 
sale of commodities, and ultimately 
are passed on to persons who are 
anxious to buy. It appears further, 
in consequence, that bankers are 
mere intermediate agents, that their 
balances belong to sellers of goods, 
and that these balances assume the 
form of loan of debts, of power to 
require coin, to borrowers; and 
that, in truth and fact, it is the 
seller of a commodity who really is 
theman who lends, through bankers’ 
means to buy, to a borrower at the 
bank. 

A manufacturer at Manchester 
sells a locomotive for 2,000/., and 
replaces all his outlay by paying 
1,600/. The remaining 40ol. he de- 
posits with his banker in the shape 
of a claim for coin due by the pur- 
chaser of the locomotive. That 
power to demand 400 sovereigns is 
transferred by his banker to a 
French merchant importing eggs, 
and thus it is the locomotive which 
pays for the eggs: or, which is the 
same thing, is bought with the eggs. 
It is the seller of the locomotive who 
performs the act of credit, and is the 
real buyer of the eggs upon credit. 
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The grand inference to be de- 
duced from these facts is, that the 
means of bankers are all derived 
from commodities; that they have 
much when goods abound, and the 
sellers of them do not buy other 
goods of the same value: and that 
they have little to lend to others 
when the position is reversed, and 
the sellers of goods, the farmers, 
the manufacturers, the shopkeepers, 
are obliged to buy as much as, or 
more than, they sell. 

This statement, I believe, is sim- 
ple and easy to understand; and 
were the movements of credit 
limited to the regular work of so 
natural and intelligible an opera- 
tion as the transfer of credit through 
a banker, the lending of a power to 
demand coin by one who has sold 
goods to another who wishes to 
buy, few of the difficulties con- 
nected with credit would ever have 
been felt. But more complications 


arise in the intermediate region, in 
the interposed agency of the banker, 
which throw a shadow of obscurity 


over the real underlying fact that 
actually occurs, and lead to count- 
less false notions about the nature of 
banking, and the action of credit, and 
the remedies which are best suited 
to correct any disorders which 
may spring up in what is called the 
money-market. Let us see whether 
we can track them out to their 
source, and thereby acquire a right 
understanding of this entangled 
web of phenomena. 

The banker, we have seen, re- 
ceives, not coin, but debts, that is, 
rights to demand coin, from his 
customers: and his business con- 
sists in transferring these claims to 
other persons, who thereby acquire 
the power to demand coin: and, as 
experience shows that men will 
give their goods in exchange for a 
right to demand coin almost as 
freely as for coin itself, this power 
has been justifiably called pur- 
chasing power. The banker be- 
stows on borrowers the power of 
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demanding coin from him, because 
he has obtained from his customers 
an equal power of demanding coin 
from their debtors. Now, if he 
lent direct to buyers of commodities, 
there would be no confusion: but 
he lends to such persons only to a 
limited extent, generally to a portion 
only of those who present to him 
bills to discount. Who, then, are 
the other persons to whom he lends 
his resources, on whom he confers 
the faculty of demanding coin which 
he derived from his customers? A 
single instance will illustrate the 
complexity and obscurity of their 
borrowings and lendings. A finan- 
cial company, in good repute in 
prosperous times, borrows a mil- 
lion of a great banker on the se- 
curity of its shares. What has 
occurred? In the first place the 
banker has receiveda million’s worth 
of debts from his customers, whom 
we will suppose not to have been 
intermediate persons, but men who 
have actually sold goods on credit 
—for if they had been paid with 
other goods which the sellers had 
bought, there would not have been 
the million for the banker to lend. 
The banker, in the next place, has 
transferred this power of demand- 
ing a million of sovereigns to the 
financial company. The company 
in turn has lent the same power of 
obtaining coin to a number of other 
companies engaged in various en- 
terprises. These, again, have paid 
salaries and created fresh financial 
bodies, such as discount, brokering 
and agency companies; and, finally, 
the ultimate companies who use 
this power of demanding coin in 
purchasing actual commodities, have 
completed the cycle, and applied 
the debts originally lodged with the 
banker to the purchase of goods for 
consumption. Here isa formidable 
bewilderment indeed. The simple 
farmer who trusted his banker with 
the excess of what he sold above 
what he bought at his market town 
now finds himself involved in an 
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endless whirl of speculations and 
lendings, of financial companies, and 
multitudinous. enterprises, in the 
fate and fortunes of countless bor- 
rowers and debtors. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all these whirling move- 
ments, the essence of the situation 
is plain and intelligible. The will 
of the banker is substituted for the 
will of his customer in the employ- 
ment of the claim for coin created 
by the sale of the commodity: and 
if good or evil arises out of that em- 
ployment, the course of the banker’s 
action is easily discernible, and the 
responsibility lies upon him. The 
desires and positions of borrowers 
are infinite: it is for him to deter- 
mine whom he shall support and 
whom he shallnot. He can adhere 
to the old-fashioned march of busi- 
ness: he can refuse to lend except 
upon the discount of solid com- 
mercial bills. In this way he will 
sustain the trade of the country by 
applying the means lodged in his 
hands to the maintenance of regular 
and stable business. Or, on the con- 
trary, he may lend to mere adven- 
turous combinations, to enterprises 
whose ends may be most legitimate 
and most useful, but whose path is 
beset by contingencies which do 
not encumber the hum-drum pro- 
gress of cargoes shipped in one 
country against cargoes embarked 
in another. It always rests with 
the banker to select his borrowers. 
The old ways—once called the good 
old ways—of business may be safer, 
but they yield him less profit; the 
rate of interest charged on discount 
bears but a feeble proportion to the 
sums exacted for accommodation to 
financial adventurers. But then the 
higher profit makes the banker a 
partner in the riskiness of the 
great enterprises. It is for him to 
choose: but in either case the posi- 
tion is clear. He lends what is 


ultimately applied to the purchase 

and consumption of commodities : 

but the intermediate machinery by 

which the completion of buying and 
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selling is reacting may vary im- 
mensely according to the selection 
of intermediate borrowers. Every- 
thing depends upon the bankers: 
their wills control the loan: and 
their power over the machinery of 
commerce is gigantic. Every one 
has a banker now-a-days, and the 
sums which they hold are bound- 
less: and it is because their mag- 
nitude is so great that the action 
of the aggregate of bankers is so 
all-decisive in modern commercial 
life. 

After this analysis of the credit 
system of our day, we are better 
fitted to approach the examination 
of those fearful events called crises. 
We all know the alarm and deso- 
lation which they spread over the 
whole land, and we are all familiar 
with the numerous specifics with 
which currency and banking doc- 
tors of every kind propose to prevent 
the occurrence of these disasters, 
or to mitigate their severity when 
their presence is too surely felt. 
Yet after all that has been written 
on this sad and exciting subject, who 
can point to any explanation that 
has been given of their real nature? 
Who can see that even the seat of 
the disease has been successfully 
discovered and recognised ? When 
grave authorities in the banking 
and economical worlds treat crises 
and panics as events of currency, 
and recommend currency and mo- 
netary nostrums for their cure, how 
can one help feeling that the es- 
sence of the malady has yet to be 
ascertained, and that no real pro- 
gress will be made towards preven- 
tion or healing until the true cha- 
racter of a crisis has been thoroughly 
appreciated ? 

All the world is familiar with the 
ordinary symptoms of a crisis. 
The difficulty of procuring loans at 
banks, the rapidly vanishing re- 
serves of bankers, the high and ever 
hardening rate of discount, the fall- 
ing houses, the alarm, the agita- 
tion, the frantic calls on the Govern- 
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ment for help,—are the worst signs 
by which we learn that ruin and 
terror have fallen on the City, and 
which bring a vague sense of in- 
security and impending misfortune 
on the minds of the steadiest and 
safest of traders. These terrible 
events, moreover, have recurred 
with a regularity apparently so re- 
markable as to have fallen under 
the notice of the inductive philo- 
sophy ; and the City has been 
warned to prepare for the reap- 
pearance of these financial pesti- 
lences after each interval of ten 
years. Who does not, then, feel 
anxious to explain the causes of 
calamities of such wonderful regu- 
larity and severity ? 

A modern crisis differs essen- 
tially from a common infliction of 
loss and poverty by an ordinary ca- 
lamity. The invasion of Attica by 
the Lacedemonians, when they cut 
down the vine and olive trees; the 
fury of the thirty years’ war; the 
earthquakes of Peru,—have pro- 


duced far severer ruin and poverty 
within their respective spheres than 


any commercial panic. The de- 
struction of property has been 
severer, the difficulty of recovery 
more intense, and the effects incom- 
parably more lasting. A crisis 
belongs to another order of events: 
it belongs to the region of banking 
and commerce: its most charac- 
teristic mark is pressure amongst all 
who have to do with banks. A low 
rate of discount is incompatible 
with a crisis ; an exorbitant rate of 
interest is its never-failing concomi- 
tant. It is emphatically a City dis- 
order, as is natural, for the City 
is the focus of English, one might 
almost say of universal, banking. 
The volcano may rage universally 
in the City whilst calm and routine 
occupy the lands by its side: 
traders’ bills may have to face 10 
or 15 per cent. on discount, whilst 
mortgages barely feel a rise of one 
half. It is violent, but it is local; 
local, that is, in its cause and chief 
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effects, though the structure and 
habits of modernsociety bring many 
from the general community into 
the troubled waters which beat 
against the sides of joint-stock 
companies. , 
Bankers, we have seen, are prac- 
tically agents between two sets of 
persons. They transfer to the one 
funds which belong to the other. 
But though agents, they are dis- 
tinguished by this peculiarity, that 
they possess complete control over 
the disposal of the funds which os- 
cillate betwixt the two. They are 
liable to be called upon suddenly, 
and generally without notice, to 
give back to their depositors the 
sums placed in their accounts; 
whilst from the very nature of their 
business those funds are not ac- 
tually in their own hands, but are 
lent out to others, who give them 
an interest on these loans which 
constitutes their profit. Now, it is 
obvious at a glance that there is an 
element of precariousness and dan- 
ger in this position which can never 
be quite eliminated. Uncertainty 
always hangs over the movements 
both of their creditors and their 
debtors. Their deposits may di- 
minish utterly beyond their own 
control. The farmer who usually 
keeps a good account with them, 
encounters a bad harvest: he has 
no corn to sell, wherewith to carry 
on his cultivation for the coming 
year: he is forced to run out his 
account, and he may become a pe- 
titioner for assistance, which can 
scarcely be refused. On the other 
hand, the debtor may have been 
overtaken by misfortune: reason- 
able calculations may have been 
disappointed : wintry storms may 
have ruined promising enterprises : 
civil discord in foreign lands may 
have converted expected gain into 
cruel losses. A banker is thus ex- 
posed to influences, some of which 
he cannot know before they assail 
him with their full force; others 
he never can accurately estimate. 
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Nevertheless it is most rare for 
panics and crises to spring up out 
of these causes. Bankers can ge- 
nerally protect themselves efficiently 
against perils approaching from 
these quarters. Crises may be said 
to be always the children of specu- 
lation. I know of only one great 
exception to the rule, the crisis of 
1847, and undoubtedly it was a 
very severe one. It was generated 
by natural causes, acting more or 
less suddenly and simultaneously : 
a deficient harvest in England, a 
bad cotton crop in America, and 
the potato disease, were its chief 
progenitors. Deposits were inevi- 
tably diminished under such cir- 
cumstances, profits were lessened or 
annihilated, resources which were 
naturally reckoned on in ordinary 
times failed, bankers had less to lend 
to traders, both because they had re- 
ceived less and because the bank- 
ruptcies of many of their debtors 
had involved them in heavy loss. 
It is true that there had been an 
excess of railway making, but not 
to an extent seriously to cripple 
the resources of the nation or the 
City. 

I repeat, then, that crises are 
usually the offspring of speculation ; 
but it must not be inferred that 
this speculation is always, of neces- 
sity, unsound in itself. The more 
unsound it is, of course, the greater 
will be the consequent disaster ; 
but excess, rather than badness of 
speculation, generates the worst 
crises. The great crisis of 1825 
was the result mainly of the pur- 
chase of South American stock, 
which erred on the sides both of 
soundness and excess. The Ameri- 
can States failed to pay, and the 


wealth sent out perished. Simi- 


larly, in 1866, wealth had been 
rapidly consumed in unproductive 
enterprises, far beyond the means of 
the country to support ; and the re- 
sult was immense loss and poverty, 
which fell, for the most part, on 
those who kept accounts at bankers. 
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The great house of Overend & Co. 
destroyed property in building 
and purchasing useless steamers, 
in navigating them without pro- 
fit, in unremunerative establish- 
ments on the Thames, and in many 
other ways. Railways had been 
commenced and could not be 
finished, vast amounts of capital 
had been applied to cotton cultiva- 
tion in divers countries, foreign 
towns had been partially rebuilt, 
new mines opened on every side— 
in a word, wealth, property, commo- 
dities, had been used up and 
destroyed on things which did not 
replace them, and the result was 
a diminution of wealth, that is, 
poverty. It is quite true that 
many of the things on which this 
wealth had been expended and 
destroyed were highly valuable and 
useful. Nothing enriches a country 
more than a railway, but then 
that is so only in the long run, 
after it has worked for a long time, 
after it has created wealth which 
more than restores what was de- 
stroyed in making it. The same 
is true of drainage, of docks, of 
mines being opened out; their 
ultimate utility does not avert the 
present poverty they create. Their 
construction entails the consump- 
tion of much food, clothing, and 
tools; and they exercise the same 
identical effect on the wealth of 
the nation for the moment as if 
they had been all thrown into the 
sea. 

And now comes the question, On 
whom does this loss fall? Itisa 
question of critical importance for 
the right understanding of crises. 
The goods have been consumed, 
the wages of the labourers have 
been paid, and they have produced 
nothing yet to replace them. The 
workmen have changed the face of 
the ground; they have bored tun- 
nels and piled up embankments, but 
that as yet has been as unproductive 
work as if they had been set to 
make holes and fill them up again. 
Q2 
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Some people must clearly be greatly 
out of pocket at the present hour. 
Who are they? Those who set the 
labourers to work and paid for the 
materials they consumed; and in 
these modern times, shareholders 
of public companies will form much 
the largest part of them. But 
still there are others besides 
shareholders. There are the Gur- 
neys who bought and destroyed 
property at Galway and Millwall; 
proprietors who carried on draining 
beyond their means; landowners 
who opened mines and had not won 
the minerals; farmers who had 
spent much on tillage and had been 
imperfectly recouped by the har- 
vest. These were the losers; but 
how did they generate a crisis? 
for, as I explained at the outset, 
mere diminution of national wealth 
does not, by itself alone, con- 
stitute what we understand by 
the expression ‘ a Crisis.’ Under 
what form do these losers make 
their appearance in the City? How 
do they tell on banking and no 
discount? How do they produce 
immense effects in Threadneedle 
Street, and are but very feebly felt 
in the great solicitors’ offices which 
lend millions every year upon 
mortgage? How is it that they 
convulse commerce, and occasion- 
ally bring the most powerful insti- 
tutions to the ground, and make 
even the London and Westminster 
Bank, and the Bank of England 
itself, on a fine May morning, trem- 
ble for existence ? 

The answers to these questions 
will be found in an examination 
of the nature of the funds placed 
at the disposal of bankers. They 
may be said, generally, to be 
-eomposed of two classes. In the 
first place, bankers, besides the 
‘minimum balances, hold the in- 
comes of large portions of society 
as they are in process of being 
spent; and, secondly, they are the 
first reservoirs into which a large 
part of nett profits and savings 
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flow. It is with the second class 
of funds that new undertakings of 
every kind are supported at their 
origin. The very fact that they 
are as yet uninvested gains and 
savings indicates that they are the 
resources first available for the 
promotion of new projects or the 
extension of old ones. When the 
nation is prosperous and trade very 
profitable, these deposits at bankers 
swell exceedingly, and unless new 
undertakings draw them off, their 
accumulation makes bankers com- 
pete with one another in attracting 
borrowers for them, for by lending 
alone does a banker derive profits 
from his business. Bankers, espe- 
cially in the fast age we live in, are 
naturally very impatient of a low 
rate of discount. Their ears are very 
open at such times to applications 
for loans. Here, then, we discover 
a second force urging forward the 
feeling of the owners of these de- 
posits to apply them to some purpose 
which will yield them some return. 
The landowners, therefore, who 
wish to drain or to open mines, the 
farmers who seek to increase their 
stock, the builders who commence 
new squares and terraces before 
buyers have supplied them with 
means ; above all, the promoters and 
the shareholders who launch or sus- 
tain new companies,—these, and all 
persons situated like them, converge 
upon the bankers for loans to assist 
them in carrying out their enter- 
prises. It thus becomes evident at 
once, how implicated bankers are in 
the appropriation of uninvested 
funds to new objects. Every move- 
ment in these undertakings, their 
success and their failure, virtually 
rest on banks. Lombard Street, 
such is the magnitude of English 
enterprise, is in contact with the 
whole world. 

But this is far from being the 
whole of the matter; other forces 
aré at work, in a true crisis, beside 
the mere magnitude of the wealth 
destroyed. The trade of England 
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may incur enormous losses, and her 
harvest may compel her to pay 
for much of her corn twice over, 


without generating a crisis. Great 
merchants and manufacturers are 
generally prepared with resources 
which enable them to face disaster. 
Dear corn creates economy and 
diminished consumption. Bankers, 
no doubt, wield reduced means 
under such circumstances ; the ac- 
counts of their customers stand at 
lower figures; but there is more or 
less of a regularity in these losses 
which enables bankers so to arrange 
their loans as to guard against un- 
certainty and failure in repayment, 
and to protect them from violent 
withdrawals of their means by their 
customers. The danger of a crisis 
turns mainly on the position of the 
borrowers who have become in- 
debted to banks, or who, in the 
hour of distress, seek the help of 
their resources. It is a matter of 
vast moment in the determination 
of a crisis, whether these two classes 
of persons are involved in heavy 
engagements and incomplete un- 
dertakings. The wealth already 
sunk, and so far lost, in a project 
which is unfinished, is much less 
efficient in a crisis than the liabi- 
lities connected with it for the 
future. Let us take a railway, for 
instance. A couple of millions 
have been spent on a line which 
will require five to complete 
it and render it productive. If 
the two millions had been de- 
voted to an object which possessed 
utility to whatever extent it had 
been carried out, and which might 
be arrested at that point without 
demanding fresh outlay in the 
future, it would have acquired 
value, and could be sold, and the 
loss might be borne with compara- 
tive ease, and small pressure would 
be felt in the loan department of 
banks. But in the supposed case 
of the railway, the wealth destroyed 
in its partial construction has 
left nothing which, in that state, 
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possesses value or can be sold, 
whilst its shareholders lie under 
the obligation of three additional 
millions. Let us further suppose 
that the bank has lent the railway 
a considerable portion of the two 
millions expended; we have now 
all the elements of a _ severe 
crisis when the pressure comes. 
The demands on bankers begin to 
exceed their means. A bad harvest 
has reduced their deposits, or a 
civil war in America has swept 
away profits which were wont to 
be lodged in their hands, or firms 
of the Overend type, with too many 
commitments, have come to grief, 
or too many new engagements come 
in to pay, too many bills become 
due. This last is the commonest 
and most disastrous cause of all. 
In ordinary times, the increasing 
savings of a country will bear a 
certain amount of past engage- 
ments. England can finish, with 
fresh resources coming in every 
year, @ given number of railways 
or docks, or other works which 
have been commenced. But in pro- 
sperous seasons, bankers, and share- 
holders, and builders, and all the 
rest of the world, make no calcula- 
tion, nay, cannot make any calcula- 
tion, of the wealth which England 
will have to spare in the future, or 
of the engagements entered into on 
the faith of that wealth giving, at 
a later period, the power of fulfilling 
them; and this limited idea of the 
future savings which may be dimi- 
nished by calamity, in combination 
with liabilities which may bear 
no proportion to these distant 
means, generates a peril of the 
greatest magnitude. The pressure 
begins by bankers finding their 
resources to be diminishing, whilst 
the demands upon them multiply. 
Advances are now made with diffi- 
culty and upon harder terms. The 
weaker projects fall into distress— 
not necessarily unsound projects, 
bubbles, or anything of that nature, 
for they may be excellent under- 
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takings, only beyond the means of 
those who set them in motion and 
the disposable wealth of the nation. 
They fail, and alarm begins. The 
bankers press for the payment of 
past advances, more enterprises fall 
into straights, the bankers make 
losses, and, which for the moment is 
yet worse, they are known to have 
made losses; suspicion begins to 
spread, not only against firms or 
enterprises supposed to be weak, 
but against many of the banks them- 
selves. Depositors grow timorous; 
some will withdraw the funds in 
their accounts; the contagion of sus- 
picion spreads ; and even the very 
best banks become exposed to the 
greatest danger, precisely because 
they have the largest number of 
deposits—in other words, owe the 
largest sums of money to customers. 

In this time of alarm and loss 
the formidable danger inherent in 
all banking reveals itself with fear- 
ful plainness. No bank in the 
world can repay on the moment 
all its creditors, because it is the 
essence of all banking that the 
funds deposited at banks should be 
lent on advances, or invested in 
securities, which cannot all be sold 
without very heavy loss, if they can 
be sold at all. It is no matter, 
therefore, for wonder if at such sea- 
sons anxiety and fright spread from 
heart to heart. Such an imminence 
of peril is inevitable, if ever the 
swelling flood of a real crisis sets in 
upon the banking community. But 
there is one feature more in a crisis 
which renders the disaster more 
peculiar and more national. The 
calamity is not confined to those 
who brought on the crisis, whether 
bankers, or those who traded or 
contracted engagements beyond 
their means. We have seen that it 
is the habit of modern business in 
England, most of all in the foreign 
trade, to rely on bankers for the 
discount of bills. Merchants and 
traders who have sold merchandise 
- and received bills in payment, need 
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funds to continue their business, 
and procure them largely from 
bankers. When the panic comes 
the rate of discount swiftly flies 
upwards; and those who reckoned 
on borrowing at some three or four 
per cent., now have to pay ten, and 
even at that rate fail to obtain 
adequate supplies. Many a well- 
planned venture, many a natural 
and legitimate operation, is suddenly 
converted from profit into loss,— 
from no fault of the traders, from 
no unusual or extravagant action 
in planning or conducting it,—but 
simply from a convulsion in the 
banking world, which they had no 
part whatever in creating. This is 
the most characteristic and peculiar 
element in a modern crisis. This 
it is which propagates the wave of 
the commotion into every counting- 
house throughout the land. Mer- 
chants reckon on the means lodged 
with bankers as if they formed a 
part of their own resources. Hence 
the interest which is so widely at- 
tached to the bank rate of discount : 
for countless are the trades which 
borrow on bills from the Bank of 
England and other banks. If the 
injury of a crisis were confined to 
the purchasers of commodities and 
the bankers who had forgotten 
prudence under the impulse of com- 
mercial ambition, the evil would be 
localised, and relatively of inferior 
importance: but the sudden stop- 
page of their ordinary supplies, and 
consequent pressure or ruin brought 
on multitudes of innocent traders, 
render the calamity national, and 
generate the public distress and 
excitement which always accom- 
pany a true crisis. 

We are enabled now to under- 
stand the nature of these commer- 
cial storms which sweep over the 
regions of credit with such volcanic 
violence. They all have their real 
origin in the destruction of wealth. 
Either the merchandise of England, 
which has been accumulated by 
vast consumption of raw materials— 
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food, clothing, and tools, not, as so 
many people so absurdly imagine, 
the gold which may have been 
bought with these goods—has been 
sent abroad to buy foreign stock, 
or to be lent to foreign Govern- 
ments; or too many railways, or 
docks, or drains have been com- 
menced, which have absorbed and, 
for the time, not replaced the na- 
tional wealth: and by these pro- 
ceedings the country has been sub- 
jected to comparative poverty. This 
poverty discloses itself especially at 
banks, because they hold the claims 
for money due by the holders of 
merchandise, and lodged with them 
by the sellers, because these claims 
of money, these rights to demand 
money, and consequently what 
money can command, are the first 
and principal funds with which all 
kinds of new enterprises and invest- 
ments are made. These claims, so 


deposited with bankers, become ex- 
hausted by purchases ; the resources 
of the banks are seriously cur- 


tailed: those who have made en- 
gagements for the future are in 
hopeless difficulties, for much of 
their property is half-finished and 
unsaleable. Then the great com- 
mercial community encounters over- 
whelming rates of discount, or no 
discount at all. On these calamities 
of fact supervene the maladies of 
the imagination : distrust, fear, and 
ultimately panic, intensify and com- 
plete the catastrophe. 

It is worth while to consider for 
a moment the part which feeling 
acts in these terrible dramas. The 
destruction of wealth which ge- 
nerates the crisis precedes it in 
time, and is accomplished before 
the whirlwind sets in. In reality, 
a crisis is a settlement of who shall 
be the losers. Up to the crisis the 
lenders have given away their pro- 
perty, and it must be supposed that 
they had the property to lend. They 
imagine that the investment or the 
undertaking is sound: they reckon 
on future repayment: they receive 
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the stipulated interest, and their 
minds are unruffled. Then in rushes 
the crisis, and everything is changed 
in an instant. Shareholders, and 
bankers who have made loans on 
debentures and the like, discover, as 
if by magic, that the railways are in- 
solvent and unsaleable. Those who 
had deposited their spare funds at 
Overend and Gurney’s learn, to their 
dismay, that they have been applied 
to Galway steamers, and every form 
of wasted expenditure. Bankers 
open their eyes in terror and amaze- 
ment, when they are told that the 
most trusted firms have been carry- 
ing on most ruinous business. 
Tradesmen of every kind are hor- 
rified by the discovery of the awful 
reality, that the debts they counted 
up as parts of their property are 
due by insolvent debtors, and are 
nothing better than a slip of use- 
less writing. Merchants, with pay- 
ments which must be faced at once 
under pain of bankruptcy, are told,to 
their dismay, that no more discount 
can be granted on the most unex- 
ceptionable bills; that the banks have 
nothing more to lend; and that if 
they force the sale of their cargoes 
or their property, they must submit 
to the most disastrous losses. Thus 
there springs up a sawve qui peut— 
a general scramble for the little 
that is to be had—and a jostling of 
men against each other, to decide 
who shall be theone to goto the wall. 
Hence the extravagant rise in the 
rate of interest. The competition for 
the few loans obtainable is so severe 
as to raise their selling price, as the 
price of provisions in a siege. De- 
struction of wealth is the first parent 
of every crisis: but the intermediate 
machinery of borrowing and lend- 
ing, and not least, liabilities for the 
future, vastly aggravate the inten- 
sity of the evil. 

And now, it will be asked, what 
is the remedy for these frightful 
disorders ? Is resignation, as though 
to a natural law, as to revolving 
orbits of cholera, and like mysterious 
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pestilences, the only resource for 
the commercial community? May 
not crises be prevented from ap- 
proaching, or mitigated when they 
are come? The preceding descrip- 
tion of the orig and action of 
crises suffices to show how childish 
is the supposition that such a pres- 
sure, whenever it has laid hold on 
the banking and commercial world, 
can be relieved by bits of paper 
called bank-notes. They are not 
property, and they create no pro- 
perty: they do not bring one shil- 
ling’s worth of additional wealth to 
repair the losses which have gene- 
rated the disorder. They cannot 
do one single thing else than trans- 
fer the ownership of property, the 
power of buying, from one man to 
another. That is the very thing 
which is wanted, I shall be told: 
bank-notes can pay debts : the totter- 
ing firm can be propped up, if it 
can obtain a supply of bank-notes : 
the frantic trader asks no better 
than to get bank-notes for his dis- 
counted bills, and will not the ruin 
be thus averted ? Will not credit, 
the credit assigned to the bank-note 
by the merchant’s creditor who takes 
it in discharge of his claim, be a 
Jupiter Saviour to the man who has 
had the happiness to procure it? 
And what has it cost the bank to 
grant the note, but the expense of 
the print and paper? True—quite 
true: and if this was the whole of 
the matter, every panic would be 
cured with a free application of 
bank-note plaster. But is this the 
whole of the case? What shall we 
say of the critical question—when 
the merchant’s creditor has received 
the bank-note, what does he do with 
it? Use it in the same way him- 
self, the City and Chamber of Com- 
merce reply: pay his debts and 
buy with it: what can he wish for 
more? He is paid with that which 
will buy any goods he chooses : who 
was ever dissatisfied with money ? 
Exactly: but are pieces of paper 
money ? and if they are, is there no 
such thing as too much money ? 
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Can a man, or a collection of men 
called a nation, never have more 
money than they know what to do 
with? Ifa man received a heap of 
sovereigns, and was obliged to keep 
them, would they be of the slightest 
use to him? Is it otherwise, can it 
be otherwise, with a whole people ? 
If there never could be too much 
money, then a country could not be 
injured if it bought a thousand 
millions worth of gold; and Midas 
must have been well off, when 
everything he touched turned into 
the precious metal. Euclid would 
say of this conclusion, ‘Which is 
absurd ;’ and he would bid us look 
out for the error in the premisses. 
That error consists in that there is 
a strictly limited use of money, as of 
every other article under the sun. 
The bank-notes of which we speak, 
the bank-notes which are to cure the 
crisis, would be in excess, because 
no additional use would have been 
created for them. They would flow 
back to the issuing bank in a couple 
of hours, which would find that it 
had lent not notes, but property, 
whether metallic or other. No 
bank has a sovereign to lend from 
notes, except out of the means which 
the public has given it in buying 
the notes: and if the public will 
not buy the notes, that is, will 
not demand back the money they 
promised to give, the banker 
cannot issne the notes, and no help 
can come from that quarter to bor- 
rowers. The tendency in the public 
in crises is, generally, to require 
fewer notes, not more; for there is 
less buying and selling throughout 
the country, and consequently less 
need to buy and keep notes. 

There is no specific for a crisis, 
then, when once it has established 
itself. The wealth consumed can be 
replaced but slowly by accumulated 
savings ; for the present, banks and 
traders, debtors and creditors, must 
fight their way to a general settle- 
ment and liquidation as best they 
can. Institutions which possess 
great available means, like the 
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Bank of England or other great 
banks, may employ them with more 
or less judgment and effect, no 
doubt; but these are only the rising 
and falling of the waves of the 
storm, not the dashing of the great 
wind itself. 

But with respect to the future, the 
case is wholly different. Prevention, 
if difficult, is at any rate not im- 
possible, A nation or money-market 
which never lends or consumes 
more than what has been piled up 
by savings, will never fall into 
the agony of a crisis. It cannot, 
no doubt, avert the operation of 
causes beyond its own control. It 
cannot, in springs similar to that 
of 1846, say to the elements—the 
cotton crop shall be a full one; the 
potato disease shall not appear ; but 
it may catch the signs of the im- 
pending pressure. And it can say to 
railways—you shall not be made 
in excess. Much depends upon 
bankers. The peril is upon them 
when they least suspect it. In easy 
times, when discount is cheap, when 
the balances to be employed are 
enormous, when the accumulation 
of the public wealth places un- 
bounded stores in their hands, at 
such times they find the demand 
for loans slack, and both the diffi- 
culty of finding employment fortheir 
means, and the smallness of the 
remuneration, impels therh to com- 
petition. This is the hour of danger. 
They feel as if there would be always 
time to make themselves safe; and 
that is true; but competition ordi- 
narily betrays them into supporting, 
if not problematical, at least specu- 
lative schemes ; and thus they both 
commit themselves and encourage 
their borrowers to plunge more 
deeply into liabilities. The lessons 
of prudence are not overlooked with 
impunity. The necessity to make 
additional loans, in the hope of 
saving the first, now comes upon the 
indiscreet lender, and the road to the 
final catastrophe is paved. What, 
then, are bankerstodo? Keep strong 
reserves of gold, say some. Right 
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enough, when the weather looks 
dangerous; only let us understand 
what that means. The virtue does 
not lie in the gold; for this decisive 
reason, that if the bankers have lent 
on securities which are absolutely 
capable of being realised im- 
mediately, and without loss under 
all circumstances, there never will 
be, and there never has been, the 
smallest difficulty in their getting 
the amplest supplies of gold. But 
to keep a strong reserve, means to 
lend less, to curtail business, to do 
less banking, to convert the bank 
into a strong room, to make the 
banker the guardian of his custo- 
mer’s coin, and not a banker. This, 
I freely grant, may be a very de- 
sirable precaution at times; the 
curtailing of their business may be 
demanded by safety. If a foreign 
invasion were reckoned really possi- 
ble, we should see banking reserves 
vastly augmented. 

Let them further watch the move- 
ments of gold. This is a good rule, 
as I have explained in my lectures ; 
but only as a guide for short move- 
ments. It must never be forgotten, 
that the influx and efflux of gold 
are effects, and not causes. The 
export may reveal to a banker trade 
movements which otherwise he 
might have been slow to discern ; 
but in other respects, the movement 
of the metal is not worth much by 
itself alone. The causes, on the 
contrary, which shape its course 
outward or inward, are of the 
highest moment. They may indicate 
excessive investments abroad, or ex- 
cessive purchases from foreigners. 
In both cases there is a balance of 
loss of wealth to England, whether 
that wealth goes away as gold or as 
goods. Of the two, it is far less 
injurious to the country that the 
export should be made in gold thar 
in capital, if the store of gold is 
more than is required for daily use 
in business; for gold unused and 
lying in a cellar, however it may 
figure in an account of the state of 
a bank, is not capital. Superfluous 
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sovereigns are pure waste till they 
are exchanged for something which 
can serve some useful or agreeable 
end. Sovereigns have no other end, 
possess no other intention, than to 
transfer property from one man’s 
possession to another’s. They are 
wealth only as a tool performing 
the one work for which they were 
created. 

The banking community, collec- 
tively, are the body which wields the 
greatest power over the creation or 
prevention of crises; for their will 
controls the employment of those 
uninvested funds which constitute 
the chief resources of the money- 
market. What rules, then, are to 
guide them in the discharge of such 
a mighty function? How are they 
to learn when it is expedient to 
expand the flowing sail, when to 
contract it? What studies must 
they pursue to qualify them for so 
arduous a task? Manifestly, they 
must study the laws of the wealth of 
nations. They ought to be political 
economists. The abundance or the 
scantiness of the resources which 
they command, depends directly 
on the national wealth, and the 
extent and the mode of application 
of capital. How many bankers are 
political economists? How many 
have grasped firmly the difference 
in the future aspect of the money- 
market, whether the national capital 
has been largely applied to works 
reproductive immediately or at a 
distant period; and, if they are 
aware of this distinction, how many 
have trained their minds to apply it 
to the management of their bank- 
ing? How many, when the civil 
war in America broke out, bethought 
them of its bearing on the gigantic 
cotton trade of the South, and of 
its possible influence over English 
trade, English profits, and the Eng- 
lish money-market? Some are 
indeed aware, that a bad harvest 
tends to raise the rate of discount ; 
but when the corn has not been 
gathered in England’s fields, and 
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England’s people, like Jacob, send 
their gold to buy corn abroad, how 
many bankers are there who regard 
this outflow as a calamity to be re- 
pressed by heavier discount on 
merchants, and cold looks in their 
parlours? Their name is Legion. 
Butwhich of them understands that, 
if loans must be more difficult and 
discount much harder under such 
circumstances, the fault is not in 
the exportation of gold, in the 
healthy exchange of food for metal, 
but in the causes which rendered 
these purchases of grain indispen- 
sable; in the tillage wasted in the 
fields; in the cost of the labour 
which brought the corn into ear; 
and in the climate which destroyed 
the crops, by which all this expended 
wealth would have been recovered ? 
When bankers betake themselves to 
the study of political economy, they 
will think more of wealth and less 
of gold; they will watch the ebb 
and flow of the products of a 
nation’s labour, and heed little the 
mere instruments by which they are 
transferred from hand to hand ; they 
will make the application of that 
wealth get more than its amount ; 
they will lay aside empirical rules 
of superficial observation, and be 
guided by the laws of reason and 
reflection. Lord Overstone, him- 
self a banker, has recently told 
them that this country accumulated 
savings annually to the extent of 
150 millions! That information—I 
say nothing of its correctness here— 
by itself alone will profit them little; 
but let each banker ask himself, 
pointedly and honestly, where these 
savings are to be found; in what 
form they exist ; where he can put 
his finger upon them ; what portion 
is available for him, and what not; 
and then he will have placed him- 
self face to face with causes which 
tell mightily on the money-market ; 
and he will learn the extent of his 
own capacity to estimate and apply 
them. 


Bonamy Price. 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, THE MODERN PRINCE. 


os 


Boox IUI.—Mr. Onrenant’s Power DECLINES WITH THE Mobs. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BEGINNING 


\ E have traced in successive 
books the mode in which Mr. 
Oliphant established himself on the 
throne of Reinsber, and the mea- 
sures he adopted when his power 
was at its height, hisauthority undis- 
puted, and his state at peace. Alas ! 
that I have now to record the 
gradual decline of his influence, first 
with the people, then with his aris- 
tocracy, and to depict him, always 
great indeed, but great henceforth 
amid growing hostility, ceaseless 
war, and ultimate defeat—present- 
ing a magnificent spectacle to gods 
and men of nobility in misfortune. 

How the cloud arose between 
him and his people, it is hard to 
say; for at first, like that seen by 
Elijah from the top of Carmel, it 
was no bigger than a man’s hand. 
Some chroniclers assert that all the 
disputes sprang from the disposi- 
tion of the Reinsber people, who had 
many wrong notions about equality 
and independence, and who at last 
got tired of submitting to a self- 
appointed monarch, even though his 
kinging it was all for their good and 
at his own expense. Others again 
have said that it was Mr. Oliphant, 
who initiated an entire change of 
policy about eighteen months after 
his accession to the throne; that 
then, feeling himself firmly seated, 
he became perceptibly more impe- 
rious, taking less care to hide his 
power under the semblance of 
popularity; and that he uncon- 
sciously acted on some one of the 
following maxims. 

First: ‘Princes ought to make 
the art of war their sole study and 
occupation; for that is the only 
profession worthy of a prince.’ 


OF TROUBLES. 


Secondly: That it is better for a 
prince to be feared than loved ; ‘ for 
it depends on the inclinations of the 
subjects themselves whether they 
will love their prince or not ; but the 
prince has it in his own power to 
make them fear him, and if he is 
wise’ (which Mr. Oliphant was), ‘he 
will ratherrely on his own resources 
than on the caprice of others.’ 

And again: ‘Fortune cannot 
more successfully elevate a new 
prince than by raising enemies 
and confederacies against him, thus 
stimulating his genius, exercising 
his courage, and affording him an 
opportunity of climbing to the 
highest degree of power. Many 
persons are therefore of opinion 
that it is advantageous for a prince 
to have enemies.’ Mr. Oliphant, 
therefore, according to some of my 
authorities, set himself to work, 
with remarkable wisdom and the 
greatest success, to make every one 
his enemy. 

But whatever the cause may be, 
it is certain that the remainder of 
his reign was passed in a state of 
civil war, gradually increasing on 
both sides in fierceness and ma- 
lignity; and it is not difficult to 
discover the first outbreak of these 
angry feelings. This, then, I pro- 
ceed to describe, not sorry to escape 
from the quagmires of conjecture to 
the solid ground of facts. 

October had come round again, 
and one fine afternoon Jabez had 
been enjoying a long walk on the 
hills with Mr. Truman, who usually 
got on well with the monarch of 
Reinsber by the simple expedient of 
letting him have everything his 
own way, and even at this price was 
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not sorry to purchase his valuable 
friendship. 

‘T cannot make it out, Mr. Tru- 
man, why this Society of ours for 
the Propagation of Virtue does not 
attract more members. It is very 
odd,’ said Mr. Oliphant, as they 
struck into the turnpike road. 

‘Probably the Reinsber people do 
not like change.’ 

‘No doubt: and another cause 
may be that, in spite of my entrea- 
ties, the few actual members will 
not wear their badges of red ribbon 
in public. Even the prize-holders 
themselves—the very persons, sir, 
who have won the bronze medal— 
seem too indolent to put it on. One 
would think they should be as proud 
of it as of a Victoria clasp, and what 
noble emulation they might inspire 
if they would only wear the thing 
instead of locking it up in a drawer 
for safety !’ 

‘But you have several members 
already.’ 

‘Yes, old women to whom we are 
kind at the Hall. Others say they 
will think of it. “Think of it,” the 
sluggards! Ay, for months and 
for years they content themselves 
with thinking, while all the time 
Satan is not thinking but acting— 
dragging the Reinsber people down 
every day faster and faster to per- 
dition.’ 

‘Remarkably fine field of potatoes 
there, Mr. Oliphant,’ said Joseph, 
pointing over the wall: ‘I had a 
famous crop this year myself. Do 
you know that corner of my gar- 
den , 

‘Potatoes, sir! How can you 
think of such things when so many 
immortal souls are in peril ?’ 

‘Well, but really now, Mr. Oli- 
phant,’ replied the other, his simpli- 
city somewhat startled, ‘potatoes 
are very good things—especially 
when they are new ; you can’t deny 
that ?’ 

‘ Of course they are good : every- 
thing that the Almighty has given 
to man is good—in its place; and 
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the place of the potato is the din- 
ner-table. Let us keep it there, 
and not intrude it on higher sub- 
jects—on the highest subjects which 
we can possibly discuss, the promo- 
tion of virtue and beneficence. You 
will excuse my vehemence, Mr. 
Truman, but I am deeply interested 
in this question; and I was about to 
ask your opinion on the best means 
of increasing our society.’ 

‘I can hardly say, I’m sure. 
How would it be to give some 
really good prizes, or, talking of 
gardens, to let the members have a 
bit of land to work in at nights for 
themselves? There’s nothing so 
steadying as a garden ; I’ve worked 
in mine these twenty years—dear 
me, it looks like yesterday when I 
came here from St. John’s! [ 
don’t care much about flowers, you 
know, but for prize-peas and broc- 
coli-sprouts 

‘The notion would not be a bad 
one,’ interrupted Jabez, ‘if I could 
bring myself to pay men for being 
virtuous; but that I cannot and 
will not do. Besides I should be 
encouraging what I have observed 
to be one of the chief failings of the 
carles, their greed of money—the 
greatest curse, surely, that can be- 
fall any one.’ 

Mr. Oliphant stopped for his 
companion’s reply, and was grati- 
fied to observe that he seemed to be 
at last reflecting on the matter, for 
his eyes were fixed either on dis- 
tance or vacancy. Joseph, how- 
ever, had caught sight of a figure 
near the beck and was about to 
exclaim, ‘I declare, there’s Jim 
Stewart been out to-day: he can’t 
have caught anything, surely,’ 
when he fortunately remembered 
the unpleasant results of his late 
excursion into the potato-field, and 
checked himself in time. 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ he replied, 
turning towards Jabez with much 
less excitement in his face. 

‘No, Mr. Truman; I begin to 
think I must take other methods 
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with the Reinsber people. I shall 
be sorry to do so, but [ have tried 
persuasion—I have tried example. 
Both have failed. As yet, the carles 
have neither learned humility nor 
virtue: and I must try severity.’ 

‘They are a stubborn set, Mr. 
Oliphant.’ 

‘TI have ridden a mule, sir, before 
now. But—would you believe it? 
—I have tried to induce every 
several farmer in this district to 
join our society—spending hours in 
arguing the matter with each of 
them,—and all to no purpose what- 
ever. I was able to give each man 
no fewer than eleven distinct rea- 
sons in favour of his taking the 
step, each reason capable of being 
supported by many conclusive argu- 
ments and such as would make a 
refusal, one would think, impossible 
and absurd. They listened; they 
could not deny there was much in 
my arguments; they assented to 
my reasoning; and yet—declined to 
sign! Come, you shall judge of the 
force of my eleven reasons yourself, 
Mr. Truman; I will go through 
them, one by one, with all my argu- 
ments; and you shall tell me frankly 
whether any one but an idiot could 
resist them.’ 

‘Eleven of them!’ 

‘If you, sir—a clergyman—do 
not feel an interest in virtue, I 
shall be sorry to go on with the 
subject.’ 

‘Oh, no; pray go on, Mr. Oli- 
phant: Iam much interested ; but I 
was surprised that you could get so 
many as eleven reasons out of the 
thing.’ 

‘Yes, sir, eleven principal, and 
three secondary ’—a subdued sigh 
from Truman—‘ fourteen in all. 
The first was based on divine 
writ.’ 

An interruption, however, oc- 
eurred at this juncture (Joseph 
looked on it as scarcely less than a 
special interposition of Providence) 
through their meeting with Wide- 
awake and another farmer, James 


The Beginning of Troubles. 


Hawthornthwaite, who were in a 
cart, but stopped to exchange a word 
or two with our pedestrians. 

‘Wee, wee, Jerry. What are ye 
two doing, Mr. Oliphant?’ cried 
Dick. ‘Why, as ye com up t’ 
hill, ye looked like two turtle-doves 
billing and cooing. Were ye court- 
ing t? parson? Aa, but ye’re a 
beauty, Mr. Truman.’ 

‘How are you, Richard?’ said 
Jabez, swallowing his disgust at 
the excessive familiarity of these 
Yorkshire farmers. 

‘Good day, Wideawake. And 
how are you, James?’ said the par- 
son. 

‘ Fair-ish, Mr. Truman—as times 
gang,’ answered Hawthornthwaite. 

‘Times! why, you know, now, 
you’ve had a rare season both for 
your lambs and hay.’ 

‘Ay; just so-so,’ replied James, 
turning over some silver in his 
breeches pocket softly and lovingly, 
‘if it'll nobbut last.’ 

‘You've doubted its lasting, to 
my knowledge, any time these ten 
years ; while all along you've posi- 
tively been coining money, you 
farmers. What would you think 
if you were a poor parson with 
seventy-two pounds, four shillings 
and two pence a year to live on? 
You would stare then, I think.’ 

‘Well,’ retorted Dick, ‘yan hap- 
pen might stare if yan could git a 
five-pund note, like ye, when ye’re 
marrying folk, just for reading two 
or three bits o’ prayers out of a 
book. I wonder ye aren’t ashamed 
to tak t’ brass, Mr. Truman. Be- 
gow, if I iver hev occasion to wed 
again, I’ll mak ye throw me t’ burial- 
sarvice in an’ t’ churching o’ women 
an’ a lump mair at t’ same time, aw 
for nought—see, if I don’t.’ 

Mr. Oliphant had been stand- 
ing by in silence, but observing 
Dick’s horse and cart attentively. 
‘Richard!’ he said now. 

‘Well, Mr. Oliphant ? ’ 

‘Are you aware, Richard, that 
you are breaking the law by driv- 
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ing in this way, without reins, on a 
turnpike road ?’ 

‘ Brekking t’ law, Mr. Oliphant!’ 
answered Dick, jollily, and winking 
at him—he was quite unaware of 
the gravity and importance of the 
occasion, though it was destined to 
be the turning point in this history. 
‘Don’t ye knaw ’at Reinsber Brow 
is too steep for t’ law iver to git 
up it?’ The Brow was the long 
and abrupt ascent leading out of 
Reinsber to Sandy Topping. 

‘Then you are really aware 
you are acting illegally ?’ persisted 
Jabez. 

‘Whya, whya, what odds does it 
mak, Mr. Oliphant, driving wi’out 
reins on a lonesome road like this ? 
Yan ’ud gang and gang for months, 
an’ niver meet auther cat or 
Christian. Ye’re t’ first living crea- 
tures we’ve set eyes on sin’ we 
started, barring yan lame jackass 
an’ hauf a dozen geese ’at hed lost 
their gander an’ wor set out on their 
travels to seek him. Isn’t it sae, 
Jimmy ?’ 

‘Seven—there wor seven geese, 
Dick,’ corrected the other. 

‘ An’ t’ horse is as quiet as adeead 
lamb, too, to say nought o’ t’ im- 
possibility of his running away wi’ 
sic a weight on t’ cartas mee. Nay, 
nay, we’re saaf enough, thank ye. 
Will ye hev a liftP We can find 
room for baith o’ ye, if I just move 
them corn-secks, an’ ye’re a lang 
way frae Reinsber.’ 

At another time Mr. Oliphant 
might have been displeased with 
Dick’s well-intended offer of carry- 
ing him home on a common cart, 
in company with sundry sacks of 
hay and corn; but just now he 
was struggling between a sense of 
public duty and a feeling of kind- 
ness for the farmer. As might be 
expected, however, he determined 
resolutely that no such private 
considerations must weigh with 
him. 

‘I am really very sorry, Mr. 
Wideawake,’ he answered, ‘ but as 
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I find that you are knowingly out- 
raging the majesty of the law, I feel 
it necessary, I feel it a duty I can- 
not avoid, to summon you before the 
magistrates and fine you.’ 

*Ye’re boun to do what?’ cried 
Dick, all astonishment, and with a 
considerable inclination to descend 
from his cart then and there, and 
administer a little wholesome chas- 
tisement to Jabez. 

‘Nay, now, Mr. Oliphant,’ re- 
monstrated the parson, who was 
equally surprised, ‘ you would not 
do that, surely? Consider,’ he 
added, aside, ‘how friendly you 
have been to him, and what kind 
of a man he is—so respectable: you 
would set all the place against you, 
and he would be a very bad one for 
an enemy.’ 

‘Yes, I know; it is very hard on 
me, Mr. Truman: but there has 
been too much of this criminal in- 
difference, and an example must be 
made somewhere.’ 

‘Well, are ye still boun to do 
what ye say, Mr. Oliphant?’ Dick 
broke in impatiently. 

‘I must, Mr. Wideawake. Of 
course [ am sorry it happens to be 
yourself, but if it had been my own 
brother I should not have thought 
it just to pass such a thing over. 
And itis not even your only offence, 
for I see you have not your name 
painted on your cart.’ 

‘And why wor that, think ye? 
or, rayther, what business is that 
of yours ?’ 

‘It is so far my business that I 
really cannot overlook the thing. 
I should consider myself an accom- 
plice in your double breach if I did 
not summon you.’ 

‘Then, summon away and be 
d—d to you: I’se surprised at ye, 
Mr. Oliphant. Gee up, Jerry.’ 

‘Stop a minute; Dick,’ said Tru- 
man, winking at the farmer: ‘I 
think if Mr. Oliphant took no notice 
of the matter for this once, you 
would take care to supply yourself 
with reins and to have your name 
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properly painted on the cart for the 
future ; would you not ?’ 

But Dick’s blood was fairly up. 
He felt himself injured, and the 
fierce independence of his Yorkshire 
spirit was all in arms: ‘ Ye save 
yer jaw for t’ pulpit, Mr. Truman,’ 
he answered: ‘I'll promise nought, 
an’ he may do as he likes, d—n 
him! Wha wad ha’ thowt of his 
sarving me sich a trick efter he’s 
pretended to be sa friendly? Gee 
up, Jerry, ye divil; are ye boun to 
stop here aw neght wi’ them two 
fools?’ So the two farmers trotted 
off, Dick in flaming wrath. 

Joseph tried to shake Mr. Oli- 
phant’s purpose with regard to 
Wideawake, but failed utterly, and, 
before he got home, had to listen to 
the whole of the eleven principal 
and three secondary reasons as well. 
One may suppose he did not find 
them as interesting as his own dis- 
courses, for when he reached the 
parsonage he was tired, and in- 
dulged in what was a rare luxury 


with him, a glass of hot brandy 


and water. Mr. Oliphant was also 
fatigued, and, after describing his 
walk, found himself exposed to 
another strong battery of remon- 
strances, this time from his niece, 
who pleaded very hard for her 
friend Wideawake. As he had con- 
siderable difficulty in resisting her, 
he was glad when the conversation 
was broken off by the entrance of a 
guest, to whom the next chapter 
must be devoted. 


CHAPTER II. 
LORD STAINMORE, 


A short time before the events 
last described, Mr. Oliphant had 
seen a stranger admiring the view 
from the little bridge at Reinsber, 
and had entered into conversation 
with him. He turned out to be 
Viscount Stainmore, heir to the 
Cliffshire family, and had been in 
Scotland grouse-shooting, but had 
stepped aside on his return to sec 
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some of the beauties of the York- 
shire dales. His lordship expressed 
much interest in Mr. Oliphant’s 
philanthropic schemes, and the in- 
terview was so pleasant on both 
sides that it ended in an invitation 
to the Hall, where his valet and 
himself duly arrived, to the huge 
delight of Mrs. Oliphant, who was 
wonderfully happier for the pleasant 
airs of the aristocracy that were 
now blowing on her. We may be 
sure that her new guest was not 
placed in the little room on the 
thirdstory, buthad the very best bed- 
room in the house, and was made 
as comfortable as her personal super- 
intendence down to the minutest 
particular could make him. She 
fluttered about him; she flattered 
him to his face; she be-praised him 
behind his back; she ‘my-lorded’” 
him, and misquoted the ‘ noble 
poet, Byron,’ for him, fairly bask- 
ing in his august presence, like 
a cat enjoying a hot July sun; and 
she seemed to have kept in reserve 
for him all her life a whole treasury 
of far sweeter smiles than had ever 
been seen on her face before. 

That prudent and worldly-wise 
man, Jabez, took an early oppor- 
tunity, when he was writing to his 
London lawyer, of making an in- 
quiry or two about Lord Stainmore 
—it is so much pleasanter to know 
something about your visitors— 
and he heard in reply, that the 
viscount was about thirty (Mrs. 
Oliphant said she was sure he did 
not look twenty-five), unmarried, 
the heir of a very old family pos- 
sessed of large estates, which, how- 
ever, were deeply mortgaged; he 
was a captain in the army, where 
some strange tales were going about 
his temper when he served in 
foreign parts; but the lawyer dared 
to say that the tales in question were 
only such as could be told of any 
rich young fellow who was sowing 
his wild oats, and there was every 
reason to believe that Lord Stain- 
more was a clever and accomplished 
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young nobleman, who could make 
himself very pleasant when he chose, 
and was likely to be a distinguished 
ornament, &c. &c. 

The viscount therefore was well 
entertained at the Hall, and in 
return he did choose to be so 
very pleasant that he became a 
general favourite, talking religion 
with Dora, cynicism with Fothergill, 
horses with Harry, philanthropy 
with Jabez, and aristocracy with 
Mrs. Oliphant, till his visit at the 
Hall had gradually extended itself 
toa month. After the first two or 
three days, as was natural, he had 
given alittle less of his time to Mr. 
Oliphant, and a little more to the 
ladies. Indeed Fothergill bitterly, 
and the landlady of the Red Lion 
good-naturedly, declared that he 
must be looking after Kate. 

‘Mr. Oliphant, indeed! Marry 
come up,’ Mrs, Grandilugs, the ener- 
getic mistress of pewter pots, re- 
marked to her confidants ; ‘ I assure 
you the viscount cared little enough 
about him or his goings-on, though 
I told him about ’em all; but when 
I talked about her, and how rich and 
good and pretty she is, he pricked 
his ears then, 1 can tell you. And 
it was after this he met Mr. Oli- 
phant, as I tell you, and my 
opinion is that he’d never have 
troubled himself to go to the Hall 
at all if there had not been a hand- 
some young lady there. Mark my 
words, Mrs. Brackenbottom, a mar- 
riage will come of it; and God bless 
her! say I; she deserves a good 
husband—nobody better.’ 

The gossips all agreed with Mrs. 
Grandilugs. But if there was any 
such notion in Lord Stainmore’s 
mind, he kept it very well to him- 
self; and as for Kate, the reader 
knows that she was already won. 

Frank, who had gone to Italy, 
and was still in that country, kept 
up a tender and vigorous correspon- 
dence with Kate, though Mrs. 
Oliphant (she told her stepdaugh- 
ter) had never found a good oppor- 
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tunity of acquainting Jabez with the 
engagement. She had sounded him 
once or twice, she said, but had 
found him so strongly opposed to 
any mésalliance that she thought it 
would really be better to wait awhile. 
There could be no impropriety in the 
engagement remaining as it was, 
since she was aware of it; and she 
pledged herself to seize for the com- 
munication the very first favourable 
moment. Let Kate have confidence 
in her; what object in life could be 
more to her than the happiness of 
her dear, dear, dearest daughter ? 
But when things had gone on in 
this way for three or fourweeks, Kate 
began to suspect her stepmother’s 
hostility, and vehemently to regret 
that she had not allowed Frank, as 
he wished, to go boldly and demand 
her hand before he left. She was 
sorely perplexed and troubled. She 
could not meet that proud face of 
her old uncle’s—proud, yet always 
kind and smiling to herself—with- 
out feeling that she was guilty of 
deception, which was quite foreign 
to her nature. Every little act of 
kindness, every iook of his, seemed 
now a reproach to her; and many 
a time she longed, as she looked up 
in his face, to throw herself on his 
neck and tell him all; but she 
could not bring her maiden bash- 
fulness to such an ordeal, and she 
felt that if he happened to regard 
her conduct as mean or ungrateful, 
such a thought from him would be 
more than she could bear. Of 
course Frank might write to him, 
but a letter would be a poor ad- 
vocate. At last therefore Kate 
acquainted the artist with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s suspicious conduct and 
her own uneasiness ; begging him, 
as the only honourable course 
open to them at present, to release 
her from the engagement. Her sole 
reasons for making such a request, 
she assured him, were those she 
stated; there was not, nor would 
there ever be, the slightest change 
in her feelings towards him, and, if 
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he liked, he might still continue his 
correspondence with her as a friend. 

To this letter Frank replied good- 
humouredly as usual: he agreed 
with her that it was better their 
engagement should cease till he 
could speak in person to Mr. Oli- 
phant; but he trusted she would 
write to him as usual, and would 
still keep a little corner of her heart 
for one whose whole heart, whether 
she wished it or not, would be hers 
for ever. 

Kate confided the general tenor 
of these letters to her stepmother, 
who, while affecting to reprove 
her for such a hasty step, as she 
ealled it, was really delighted at 
this result of her management. It 
only remained by degrees to blot 
out the remembrance of Frank from 
Kate’s mind. For effecting this, 
Mrs. Oliphant had several resources 
which might not have occurred to 
a less fertile brain: one of them 
consisted in purloining from the 
letter-bag at least half the letters 
which oughtto have passed between 
Italy and the Hall; for she ex- 
pected in this way to make the two 
‘friends’ begin to suspect each 
other’s constancy. Another plan, 
and one to which she trusted more, 
was to supplant Frank byanew lover. 

After trying so long to bring 
Harry Highside to the point, she 
had almost ceased to give him any 
encouragement after Lord Stain- 
more’s arrival, This was natural 
enough ; for a viscount would be 
a better match than a baronet— 
pleasanter in every way. But she 
was too sagacious to throw Harry 
overboard at once: the sun had 
risen, to be sure, but she was anxious 
to keep her moon in the sky still, 
though with diminished and feeble 
light, for fear his sun-ship should 
bethink himself to bolt back again 
before he had done his duty. So 
between the two, Mrs. Oliphant had 
some difficult finessing ; but on the 
whole she played her cards pretty 
well. 
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The worst of it was, however, 
that Lord Stainmore seemed to care 
nothing about the game. He was 
pleasant to Kate, and that was all; 
on the other hand, he was so at- 
tentive to Dora, that he made Mrs. 
Oliphant at times, and in private, 
rather furious. Kate on her side ad- 
mired the young nobleman (more 
perhaps than Frank would have 
liked, if he had known) for his 
great accomplishments. He never 
bragged or showed off; yet sooner 
or later it always appeared that he 
could beat any of the Reinsber 
people, Highside and Fothergill 
particularly, at their own weapons, 
or on any field they liked to mention. 

One day Kate, Harry and Stain- 
more were riding out together, as 
they had often been before. The 
viscount, though he had brought a 
hunter with him to Reinsber, a 
splendid animal, had hitherto al- 
ways been content with a trot by 
Miss Oliphant’s side along the 
road, Besides, he had often praised 
Harry’s horsemanship in terms that 
showed how much better he con- 
sidered it than his own, a fact which 
Kate and every one had taken for 
granted, Harry himself not least, 
for he was full of brag about his 
forte. This particular October day 
was remarkably fine, the air bra- 
cing, and the turf in capital con- 
dition. As the party trotted along 
the road, they reached a little 
eminence immediately below which 
there lay an extensive moor in full 
view. It was rough ground, crossed 
by two or three awkward walls and 
ditches; but when Kate pulled in 
at the top of the hill to look at the 
view, his lordship said very mo- 
destly : 

‘It is a glorious day for a good 
gallop: what do you say to your 
showing me a little of your York- 
shire steeple-chasing, Mr. Highside ? 
It strikes me this would be rather 
a good place for it.’ 

‘ And will you promise to follow?’ 
asked Harry, rather too eagerly for 
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such a polite proposal, and hoping 
to show Kate now which was the 
better man. 

‘Why, I'll not quite say that,’ 
answered the other, laughing ; ‘you 
will probably be hard to follow. 
But I'll do my best; only do not 
me anything too difficult.’ 

‘Oh, no; we’ll just have a gallop 
and a little leaping over yon walls, 
and round again by the stone man ; 
and Miss Oliphant could stay with 
Foster and watch us.’ 

Kate, therefore, remained on the 
road, looking at them as they rode 
off. At first they went quietly, but 
after a hundred yards or so, Harry 
called out, ‘Now, come on,’ and 
struck his spurs into his horse. 
They were soon at full speed, High- 
side a little in advance, and after 
clearing the first ditch, he glanced 
back to see how his rival took it. 
Stainmore, however, was across in 
an instant; so Harry rode for the 
nearest wall, with a twinkle in his 
eye. ‘He’ll think twice before he 
takes that; it’s a hardish leap, 
especially for a fellow that does not 
know this sort of thing.’ But 
Stainmore still kept alongside, and 
put his animal at the five-foot wall 
without hesitation, so that the two 
horses touched the ground on the 
other side at the same moment. 
Highside, in some surprise, looked 
at the viscount’s face—it was 
smiling and perfectly undisturbed. 
‘ Hang it, he’s a better rider than I 
fancied,’ he thought. Then there 
was another wide ditch, which they 
cleared together, and another wall, 
higher than the last, loomed up 
some three or four hundred yards 
away. 

‘Aim for the gate, Lord Stain- 
more; we can’t do the wall— 
it’s a six-footer, almost,’ exclaimed 
Harry, swerving aside towards the 
gate he mentioned. 

‘Is it, think you? Well, never 
mind, I think I'll have a go at it— 
but you do as you like. I always 
ride straight myself on a spree 
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like this—it is far more fun.’ And 
Lord Stainmore held on his way, as 
straight as an arrow, for the fence. 

Harry half turned his horse to 
accompany him,then thought better 
of the thing, and with a rather ex- 
ulting, ‘ Well, if he likes to break 
his neck, the fool, let him! I don’t 
intend to break mine, and there 
will be so much the more chance 
for me,’ rode for the gate. He saw 
the other in the distance set him- 
self at the wall and get over some- 
how: ‘ Ay, that’s all very well—a 
fine dissolving view on this side ; 
but let us see how he looks on the 
other ;? and he was soon over the 
gate, and looking out for his lord- 
ship on the grass under the wall. 

No, he'was not there. He was 
trotting along, fifty yards beyond 
the wall, safe and sound, and ap- 
parently as cool as if nothing re- 
markable had happened. 

‘He’s the devil himself!’ cried 
Harry fiercely; ‘but I'll go with 
him over the next wall if he goes 
to hell.’ And clenching his teeth, 
he increased his speed till he was by 
the other’s side once more. 

‘ They are rather stiff these walls 
of yours, Mr. Highside; I am not 
surprised at anybody’s declining 
them,’ said Stainmore, seemingly 
inclined to enter into a little plea- 
sant conversation: ‘I see there is 
anatnar ahead—like the last, I take 
it ?” 

‘Worse: by heaven, none but a 
madman would try it; but if you 
do, I will: it shall never be said 
Harry Highside was beaten on his 
own ground.’ 

‘Oh, you'll do it, I think, if you 
try.—Here we are!’ And he lifted 
his hat to Miss Oliphant, who was 
now only about fifty yards away, 
and was watching the race with 
great interest. 

It was certainly magnificent to 
see the coolness of the man as im- 
mediately afterwards, without mo- 
ving a muscle of his face, or check- 
ing the speed of his horse at all, he 
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pressed his knees into the saddle, 
and lifting the reins, rose with him 
at the enormous breast of solid stone 
in front. He seemed almost like 
one of the fabled centaurs—a part 
of his horse. And in a moment 
the noble animal was descending 
gracefully on the other side, safe 
and sound, though he had barely 
cleared the stones by a_hair’s 
breadth. The viscount then slack- 
ened his pace and rode up to Kate 
at an easy trot. 

Harry wasnot sofortunate. In the 
first place he had blown his horse by 
galloping up to Lord Stainmore, and 
in the next, rather hoping than ex- 
pecting to get safely over, he went 
at the fence full rush in a state of 
dare-devil excitement, when the 
feat required greater judgment and 
a cooler head than he ever had in 
his life before. The consequence 
was a dull thunge—the scattering of 
half a dozen top-stones in as many 
directions and the shooting of 
Harry himself head-foremost from 
the saddle, like a bolt from a cross- 
bow, into a treacherous muddy 
ditch that lay immediately below 
the wall. There he was speedily 
rejoined by his horse, which fell all 
on a heap and lay stunned by the 
shock. The fall, however, being a 
soft one, Harry soon picked himself 
up, and, though covered with mire 
from head to foot, found that none 
of his bones were broken. He then 
pulled his horse out of the ditch with 
a curse and a savage click of the 
bridle, and led him, limping, and 
as dirty as his master, to joi the 
party. 

Kate had received Lord Stain- 
more with a beautiful glance of 
admiration which ought to have 
more than repaid him. For Harry, 
however, as soon as she saw he was 
uninjured, she had a sly humorous 
twinkle of the eyes and a contraction 
of the muscles about her mouth, 
which showed that she was only 
prevented by an extreme effort of 
politeness from bursting into a 
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downright laugh at his discomfi- 
ture. His appearance, too, as he 
advanced looking thunder and light- 
ning from beneath the coating of 
black mud which covered his face 
as well as his clothes, was certainly 
very ludicrous. The viscount no- 
ticed her inclination to laugh at 
Highside, and both then and ever 
afterwards was pointedly kind and 
courteous to him. 

‘I hope you are all right, High- 
side,’ he said; ‘it was a silly thing 
of us to try it, and the merest chance 
whether of us got over safely.’ 

Harry was much crest-fallen, yet 
boiling over with jealousy and anger. 

‘If ever you want to part with 
that horse of yours, Lord Stain- 
more,’ he said, sulkily, ‘ 1’ll buy him 
at your own price.’ 

‘Not on sale nor likely to be,’ an- 
swered the other, laughing, and pat- 
ting Saladin’s neck; ‘I do not part 
with my best friends so easily. He 
certainly is a wonderful horse for 
leaping and would carry a fellow 
over almost anything. I always 
thought that animal of yours a bit 
too low in the fore-quarters for a 
perfect hunter.’ 

‘ Well, we will see some other 
day. We will have another race 
any time you like to name. I don’t 
like to hold myself beaten, confound 
it, because my horse has made such 
a mess of it.’ 

‘ And you have no reason, High- 
side,’ said the viscount ; ‘ the best 
jockey in the world, if he is not well 
horsed, cannot help being unlucky 
sometimes. Ifyou had been on Sa- 
ladin here, I am certain you would 
have come in an easy first, and I 
confess I have not pluck enough to 
try you again.’ 

Harry was somewhat appeased at 
the other’s humility in his hour of 
triumph, and Kate could not help 
admiring Stainmore again for his 
generosity in assigning the merit 
of the victory entirely to Saladin. 
But she had her own opinion, which 
she kept to herself, on the relative 
R2 
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merits of the horsemanship dis- 
played on the occasion, and that 
opinion was not in favour of Mr. 
Highside. As they rode home, too, 
after horse and man had been duly 
scraped and wiped down by the 
groom, she wondered much whether 
her own previous eulogies of Harry’s 
riding had been in any degree the 
eause of Lord Stainmore’s bringing 
on a contest which ended so unex- 
pectedly. It was a mers question 
of curiosity, no doubt, and the vis- 
count’s demeanour afterwards gave 
no answer to it. He was still soft- 
spoken (to her and every one, always 
soft-spoken), interesting, pleasant ; 
but he made no nearer advances, 
and never once mentioned the race 
again to any one. 


CHAPTER III. 
LORD STAINMORE GOES TO ITALY. 


It was Lord Stainmore, then, who 
disturbed by his entrance the 
family conclave which was discuss- 
ing Mr. Oliphant’s intentions with 
regard to Wideawake. Jabez, rather 
hard pressed by Kate, gladly availed 
himself of the interruption tochange 
the subject, and, as the young 
nobleman was so much interested 
in philanthropy, promised him the 
pleasure of a visit in the morning to 
several cottages in the village, and 
especially to that of Mrs. Tennant. 

‘She is a poor bed-ridden old 
woman,’ he explained as he started 
next day with the viscount, ‘to 
whom I demonstrated a year ago 
the advantage in point of economy 
of getting her tea, amongst other 
things, at wholesale prices. In fact 
I offered to procure it for her in this 
way, and give her the money so 
saved at the year-end. I am now 
taking her the proceeds, and I fancy 
she will be very grateful.’ The face 
of the universal philanthropist 
beamed with kindly smiles as he 
spoke. 

‘You work hard and well, Mr. 
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Oliphant,’ replied his companion, 
*I cannot tell you how much good 
your noble example does me.’ 

‘Well, how are you to-day, Mrs. 
Tennant?’ said Jabez, as they en- 
tered the little cottage. 

‘Why, middling, nob but mid- 
dling, thank ye kindly, Mr. Oli- 
phant. If ought wad do me ony 
good it’s the sight o’ yersel—ye’re 
good for sair een, that yeare. But 
t’ rheumatis is varra bad this morn- 
ing,’ she continued in a whining 
voice ; ‘if it ’ud nobbut confine itsel 
to yan spot, I wadn’t care, but ‘it’s 
aw up my back an’ i’ my showders 
an’ legs. Oh dear, I wor saying to 
Mr. Truman, only a week sin’ come 
to-morrow, if it was the Lord’s will 
I'd be fain to gang to Him.’ 

‘ A very proper reflection indeed, 
but I hope you will be better soon ; 
I have brought Viscount Stainmore 
to see you.’ 

‘ It’s like yersel to do it, Mr. Oli- 
phant; an’ to tell truth, I wor ray- 
ther expecting him, for there wor a 
thief i’ t’ candle last neght.’ The 
viscount stared a little, till he was 
informed by Mr. Oliphant that she 
meant a sort of excrescence which 
was considered a sign of the prob- 
able arrival of a stranger. 

‘You remember that it is a year 
since you began buying your tea at 
wholesale prices, Mrs. Tennant ?’ 

Mrs. Tennant perfectly remem- 
bered the fact, and had been indul- 
ging in great expectations as to the 
result. In truth, she had been quite 
as exact as Mr. Oliphant, and had 
calculated the year to a day. Of 
course she could not tell how 
much money she would have to 
receive, but she looked on it as so 
much capital safe in the bank, and 
had reflected long and deeply on the 
most satisfactory way of spending 
it when it came to hand. Many little 
luxuries had figured agreeably in 
the prospect—chief amongst which 
was a quart of gin, a liquor that, 
contrary to the doctor’s opinion, she 
affirmed to be the best medicine for 
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her complaint. She thought it well, 
however, to conceal her previous 
ruminations, and, not knowing ex- 
actly what answer was expected 
from her, gave a prudent and 
cautious one. 

‘No, isit now? Dear me, how 
time does git on! To think that a 
poor sinful creatur like me should 
have been spared another year! ’ 

‘ Yes, it is the year-end this morn- 
ing, and I have brought you the 
proceeds of your prudence and 
economy,’ said Mr. Oliphant. ‘You 
will find the amount, I think, much 
more than you expected, and I hope 
you will tell your neighbours, that 
they may go and do likewise.’ 

‘Surely, surely, for that’s Scrip- 
ture truth, isn’t it?—Eh, but ye 
are kind, Mr. Oliphant,’ answered 
Peggy, looking up at him with 
greedy eyes. 

‘I find by an exact reckoning 
that what you have to receive is no 
less than six shillings and three- 
pence half-penny.’ 

‘Yedon’tsayso! The Lord, the 
Lord be praised ! ’ exclaimed the old 
woman in unfeigned delight. The 
amount was at least twice as much 
as she had counted on, and visions 
of two bottles of gin instead of one 
(to say nothing of the odd pence, 
which would be very nice too) 
floated before her eyes. ‘Oh won’t 
I tell aw t’ village what ye hev 
done for me!’ 

Jabez enjoyed her satisfaction for 
a few moments in silence: then he 
went on: ‘ Yes, it is very gratifying, 
and I think it will be an encourage- 
ment to you to proceed in the same 
course.—Here is the result’ (he put 
a paper package on the little table) ; 
‘I have bought you some good 
books, and a number of nice tracts, 
with the money.’ 

Tracts instead of gin !—would it 
not have made a saint angry? At 
all events Mrs. Tennant, who was 
no saint, was furious : and gratitude 
(a lively expectation, that is, of 
future soups and puddings), Chris- 
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tian charity, nay, prudence itself 
were all swept away from her mind 
for the instant. 

‘Tracts indeed!—did ye say 
tracts ?’? she exclaimed, in a voice 
whose rough vigour startled her 
two listeners by its contrast to her 
previous feeble tones. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Tennant,’ answered 
Jabez, looking at her with benig- 
nant surprise, ‘I selected them, I 
assure you, with great care; and 
they will furnish you with very 
nice, good reading during the long 
winter evenings.’ 

‘And what right had ye to gang 
spending my money for me? Tracts 
indeed !—Marry come up, as if I 
wor rich enough to lay out my bit 
o’ brass i’ sic trash as thor!’ waving 
her hand scornfully at the table. 

Jabez was utterly taken aback by 
her way of looking at the matter 
and by her violence, while Stain- 
more hid his face behind his white 
pocket-handkerchief to prevent an 
explosion of laughter. 

‘Trash, Mrs. Tennant!’ said Mr. 
Oliphant, recovering some of his 
dignity, and in a severe haughty 
tone. ‘Iam sorry you do not like 
the way in which I have laid out 
your money; but I should have 
thought the obligations you are 
under to my family and myself 
would have kept you from being 
insolent—especially after all my 
trouble. I wish you good morning. 
Really—trash! You are very un- 
grateful—Come, Lord Stainmore. 
Trash forsooth!’ and Jabez took up 
his hat and walked out in a huff. 
The viscount followed, first flinging 
the old woman half a crown as he 
would have done to a beggar. 

‘The ingratitude of the poor is 
amazing sometimes, my lord,’ said 
Jabez, in a melancholy tone, as they 
walked away from the door. 

‘The exhibition of it we have just 
seen is certainly as—as—tonish- 
ing,’ replied the other, again vigor- 
ously blowing his nose. ‘You have 
indeed much to contend with, but 
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it gives me great pleasure to be an 
eyewitness of your noble efforts in 
the good cause.’ 

‘What a woman is that! What 
duplicity has been hidden beneath 
her mask of religion !’ 

‘And how well she must have 
contrived to wear the mask, to 
escape your penetration, Mr. Oli- 
phant !’ 

In the other houses, our philan- 
thropists escaped without any mis- 
fortune such as had attended themat 
Peggy’s, and the viscount expressed 
himself much gratified with all he 
saw. He did not visit more than 
two or three of the cottages, how- 
ever, before, much to his regret, he 
was under the necessity of returning 
to the Hall to write some letters. 
He left Jabez accordingly, and on 
re-entering the drawing-room found 
Mrs. Oliphant there by herself. It 
was an opportunity which he had 
sought for some days. 

‘I have been visiting some of 
the poorer people in Reinsber with 
Mr. Oliphant; it was really a most 
interesting experience,’ he said. 

‘One of which you would soon 
grow tired, Lord Stainmore, bene- 
volent as you are,’ she replied. 

‘Probably I might: we had cer- 
tainly one extremely painful case of 
ingratitude. Mr. Oliphant gave an 
old hag, called Tennant or some- 
thing, a package of excellent books, 
and she actually flew into a passion 
because she had not something else. 
I often think the minds of the lower 
orders are much worse regulated 
than those of persons in our station, 
Mrs. Oliphant.’ 

‘I quite agree with your lord- 
ship,’ she answered, much gratified 
at his coupling her rank with his 
own. 

‘By the bye, do you ever hear 
anything of the Astons now ?’ 

The smile vanished suddenly from 
Mrs. Oliphant’s face. The dread- 
ful fact was that, sixteen or seven- 
teen years before, she had lived as 


lady’s maid in that family, and had 
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been afterwards sent by Miss Aston, 
who had taken a fancy to her, to be 
educated as a governess. It was 
when serving in the latter capacity 
that she met with John Oliphant, 
who married her without dreaming 
that she had ever filled a lower 
station; not that it would have 
made any difference with the 
honest-hearted fellow if he had 
known ; but she never told him, or 
Kate, or Jabez; and, as she had 
now dropped her older friends, she 
fondly hoped that all remembrance 
of the fact had died out. It was not 
a very formidable skeleton perhaps 
to one of the well regulated minds 
about which his lordship had just 
been speaking ; but she considered 
it by far the worst in her closet. 

The other was watching her with 
a keen pitiless eye that read every 
thought in her breast as she gasped 
out; ‘No—that is, no—my lord, 
never.’ 

‘Of course you are aware that 
Miss Aston married Lord Hardie ?’ 

‘Ye-es, they did me the honour 
to send me cards. —You have heard 
Lady Hardie speak of me perhaps ?’ 
she continued quickly, with a 
gleam of hope. 

‘I cannot say I have, for I never 
had much talk with her of late 
years. But I never forget a face, 
and, the moment I met you here, I 
remembered that I had seen you at 
the Astons’ when I used to go there 
as a boy—dear me, how many years 
ago is it?’ 

‘Ah, I hardly dare count, my 
lord;—it is so long since,’ she 
added with an appealing look, ‘ that 
one forgets to recur to the time even 
in one’s own family.’ 

He understood her perfectly, and 
said with a smile; ‘Oh, Mr. and 
Miss Oliphant have no doubt many 
newer associations of their own, 
and would scarcely care about your 
old friends, however dear they may 
be to yourself.’ 

‘This is a polite way of showing 
me I am in his power,’ thought 
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Mrs. Oliphant. ‘What does he want 
from me ?’ 

‘Well, to change the subject to 
a more important one to myself,’ 
he resumed, ‘ what would you say if 
I ask Miss Oliphant to be Lady 
Stainmore ?’ 

Mrs. Oliphant’s face brightened. 
If this was all, she was ready 
enough, heaven knows, to help him 
without any pressure. 

‘Really, Lord Stainmore—you 
take one so by surprise. I had no 
notion of this,’ she replied with 
sufficient delight in her tone; ‘ but 
so far as I am concerned, I can only 
say that I should consider such a 
match a very great honour to us.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Oliphant; I 
felt somehow from the first that I 
might count on you—one has a sort 
of instinctive knowledge of friends 
and enemies in matters on which 
one sets one’s heart. But besides 
your sanction, for which I can as- 
sure you I am very grateful, I want 
a little help from you, if you would 
be so kind.’ 

‘Help in what way, my lord ?’ 

‘Well, I have observed Miss Oli- 
phant rather attentively, as under 
the circumstances you will imagine ; 
and I may say without vanity that, 
though she is no ordinary girl, I 
think I should succeed in my ad- 
dresses if she has formed no prior 
attachment. But what I have seen 
of her leads me to believe she has. 
Am I right?’ 

‘I—I fear you are.’ 

‘You fear it! Then it is some 
one, I suppose, of whom you disap- 
prove? It is certainly not High- 
side—she laughs at him; nor Fo- 
thergill, for whom she has too open 
a friendship to lead to anything 
further. May I venture to ask 
who it is?—You very properly 
hesitate to answer such a question ; 
but shall I help you with a guess? — 
is it the young artist of whom I have 
heard so much?’ And little by 
little he forced her to explain exactly 
how the matter stood, including 
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Kate’s letter to Holden and the 
artist’s reply, which broke off the 
affair for the present. 

‘So you see, my lord,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘there is no actual engage- 
ment now, and there is nothing to 
prevent your speaking to her.’ 

‘You will excuse my differing 
from you on this one point, Mrs. 
Oliphant, but if I understand your 
daughter’s character she will be 
perfectly faithful till Holden ac- 
quaints Mr. Oliphant; and there 
is not much fear of the painter 
turning inconstant while there’s a 
chance left, poor devil!—begging 
your pardon for the word.’ 

‘No, no; I agree with you there 
thoroughly—the viper! Then do 
you mean to proceed no further 
with your own suit?’ 

‘Ah, Ido not say that: I do not 
give up my wishes quite so easily. 
But it is one of my maxims, as a 
man of the world, not to start my 
horses till the course is clear, And 
till then, if I know Miss Oliphant 
at all, there is not even a chance of 
the ribbon.’ 

‘You mean 

‘I mean only, my dear Mrs. Oli- 
phant, that if anything should un- 
fortunately happen to Mr. Holden’ 
(there was a sinister flash of the 
black eyes, which made Mrs. Oli- 
phant shudder, she could hardly tell 
why), ‘or if he were ass enough to 
fall in love with some one else i 

‘Impossible, Lord Stainmore! In- 
solent as he is, the young man 
would never dare to do it.’ 

‘No, I do not expect that; but 
many things may happen, and then 
I should come forward, I hope 
after a time with a fair chance.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I ought scarcely 
to say as much to you, but I shall 
leave no stone unturned to break 
off this unhappy affair; and you 
may be quite sure whose cause I 
shall then advocate.’ 

‘Thank youvery much,’ answered 
the other, but rather carelessly, as 
if the promise were no more than 
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he expected: ‘I must go south in 
a day or two.’ 

*So soon, my lord?’ 

‘I have had a very pleasant and 
a long visit, but I have some busi- 
ness to do before I start for the 
Continent. I think of spending two 
or three months in Italy this winter.’ 

What suspicion was it that 
flashed across Mrs. Oliphant’s mind 
at the name, and that made her 
so pale? What he said, he said in 
the pleasantest and most kindly 
voice in the world. 

‘Oh, and—and as we have now 
a common interest in the matter, 
perhaps you would let me know 
from time to time where this young 
fellow is? It is just possible we 
might happen to be in the same 
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place at the same time, and, if so, I 
should very much like to see this 
victorious Paladin of the brush.’ 

‘I will let you know, my lord,’ 
she said, in a faint low voice; and 
he turned the conversation to other 
topics. 

A day or two afterwards he took 
his leave, with many thanks to Mr. 
Oliphant both for his hospitality 
and his valuable hints on the proper 
management of estates. He was 
accompanied by numerous regrets, 
from Kate included, who was de- 
lighted however that some one 
lately at Reinsber might possibly 
see her dear Frank in Italy. Lord 
Stainmore seemed a most agreeable 
link of communication between the 
two places. 
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HE years that have elapsed since 
Shakespeare’s birth represent 
with tolerable exactness the num- 
ber of editions through which his 
works have passed. He was born 
just three hundred and five years 
ago, and if the separate issues of 
his dramatic works on the shelves 
of the British Museum were dis- 
tributed, one might be assigned to 
each year. Not of course that they 
appeared in anything like this order, 
no edition at all having been pub- 
lished till seven years after Shake- 
speare’s death, while the great ma- 
jority belong to the last half-century. 
In the century immediately after the 
poet’s death only five editions were 
issued, the four folios, and the first 
critical edition published in the more 
convenient octavo form, and care- 
fully edited by Rowe. To the next 
century belong the will-known 
critical editions of Pope, Theobald, 
Johnson, Hanmer, Capel, Steevens 
and Malone, besides many others 
of the simple text. In our own day 
the improvements in the art of 
printing, and the facilities for the 
production and diffusion of cheap 
literature, have rapidly multiplied 
the issues until they have reached 
the large number of more than 
three hundred. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the works of any 
modern poet have gone through 
an equal number of editions. The 
‘Divine Comedy’ has passed 
through about three hundred edi- 
tions, but it must be remembered 
that the birth of Dante goes back 
six hundred years instead of three. 
And taking the dates for compari- 
son from the invention of printing 
and the first publication of Shake- 
Speare’s collected works, the most 
that can be said is, that Dante’s 
great poem has gone through nearly 
an equal number of editions in about 
double the time. 
These facts would seem to be 
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decisive as to Shakespeare’s popu- 
larity in the best sense, the perma- 
nent and ever-increasing interest 
his dramas possess for large classes 
of intelligent readers. Unless he 
were really a favourite author, 
numerous editions of his works. 
would not follow each other in such 
rapid succession. The dramas of 
his most distinguished contempora- 
ries, such as Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger 
and Ford—some of them ranked 
by early critics as equal, if not 
superior, to Shakespeare—have 
been reprinted at most only about 
half-a-dozen times, and are rarely 
looked into at all, except by pro- 
fessional students of English litera- 
ture. But the editions of Shake- 
speare increase every year, and he 
is the one author of the same date 
whose fame grows with the growth 
of popular intelligence, and the 
advancing desire amongst large 
classes of hard-working Englishmen 
for some degree of mental cultiva- 
tion. The prophecy of a contem- 
porary critic, that every ‘page of 
Shakespeare’s wit-fraught book 
would be prized by posterity, and 
help to keep his name fresh and 
green, and give a golden lustre to 
his reputation in each succeeding 
age, is thus fulfilled. He still re- 
mains the dear son of memory as 
well as the great heir of fame. He 
is the one English poet who, in addi- 
tion to having a great name, the 
greatest in all literature, is still read. 
for his own sake by countless num- 
bers, who care nothing about the: 
literary standing of an author, who 
return again and again to his pages. 
simply for the varied stimulus and 
enjoyment their perusal affords, 
and who in this way have come to 
regard them as a storehouse of 
inexhaustible materials for the 
illumination and vital quickening of 
the intellect, the imagination, and 
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the affections. The fact that he 
retains this kind of hold on intelli- 
gent English readers of all classes 
would seem also to go far towards 
settling the disputed question as to 
Shakespeare’s style and phraseo- 
logy. If his dramas still attract 
and charm the widest circle of 
readers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, and are in reality the most 
popular poems in the language, it 
seems a fair, if not a necessary in- 
ference, that they must in the main 
be written in a clear and intelligible 
style. But this is precisely the 
claim that was most persistently 
denied by the critics and arbiters of 
literary taste and judgment for 
nearly a hundred years. Extreme 
obscurity of phrase and diction is 
one of the two great charges urged 
against Shakespeare by the critics 
of the Restoration and of the early 
decades of the eighteenth century, 
the other charge being ignorance of 
dramatic art, and the constant viola- 
tion of its mechanical rules and 
conventional proprieties. Under the 
dominant influence of French and 
classical critical theories of the 
most narrow and artificial kind, the 
charge of ignorance survived that 
of obscurity, being repeated at in- 
tervals during the whole of the last 
century, and lasting almost on to 
our own day, until it was finally 
exploded by the modern school of 
criticism headed by Coleridge. 

But in the earlier period of the 
Restoration the accusation of ex- 
treme rudeness of phrase and unin- 
telligible barbarousness of diction is 
the one most constantly reiterated. 
By critics of this period Shake- 
speare’s writing is said to be full of 
obsolete words and phrases, dark 
conceits, strained metaphors, and 
bombastic extravagance. That the 


ordinary critics and playwrights of 
the period should have characterised 
Shakespeare’s style in this way is 
not surprising. The comic drama 
of the Restoration, its whole poetical 
art, indeed, were so identified with 
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superficial wit, conventional man- 
ners, and mere social intrigue, that 
its authors could hardly be expected 
to appreciate or even to understand 
the language of real passion, or the 
conceptions of creative imagina- 
tion in which it is embodied and 
expressed. They were ignorant, 
too, of the romantic drama and the 
great school of Elizabethan poetry. 
Dryden, indeed, knew something of 
this school, and might therefore be 
fairly expected to form a judgment 
of Shakespeare different from that 
of his more frivolous and ignorant 
contemporaries. In his calmer and 
more deliberate estimate of Shake- 
speare, Dryden justifies this expec- 
tation; but in defending himself 
against contemporary censure he 
stigmatises the rudeness antl obscu- 
rity of Shakespeare’s phraseology in 
terms almost as extreme as those of 
the mole-eyed Rhymer, the most 
helpless and benighted of all critical 
pedants. He says, for example :— 
‘Let any man who understands 
English read diligently the works 
of Shakespeare and Fletcher, and I 
dare undertake that he will find in 
every page either some solecism of 
speech, or some notorious flaw of 
sense.’ He adds of the historical 
plays generally, and four of the 
comedies which he specifies, ‘ they 
are either grounded on impossibili- 
ties, or at least so meanly written, 
that the comedies neither command 
your mirth, nor the serious parts 
your concernment.’ Again, in the 
same essay, he says :—‘ Shakespeare 
writes in many places below the 
dullest authors of our or of any 
preceding age; never did any 
writer precipitate himself from such 
heights of thought to so low expres- 
sions as he often does. He is the 
very Janus of -poets; he wears al- 
most everywhere two faces; you 
have scarce begun to admire the one 
ere you despise the other.’ Again, 
in the preface to his altered edition 
of Troilus and Cressida:—*‘ It will 
be allowed to the present age, that 
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the language in general is so much 
refined since Shakespeare’s time, 
that many of his words, and more 
of his phrases, are scarce intelli- 
gible, and of those which we un- 
derstand some are ungrammatical, 
others coarse, and his whole style is 
so pestered with figurative expres- 
sions that it is as affected as itis ob- 
secure.’ And after intimating that 
Troilus, which he erroneously re- 
garded as one of the earliest instead 
of one of the latest of Shakespeare’s 
plays, contains some of the worst 
specimens of these vices, he adds :— 
‘Yet because the play was Shake- 
speare’s I undertook to remove the 
heap of rubbish under which many 
excellent thoughts lay wholly 
buried. . . . I need not say I have 
improved the language which before 
was obsolete.’ 

It must in fairness, however, be 
allowed that there was at least some 
excuse for the way in which Dryden 
speaks of Shakespeare’s language, in 
the state of the existing text of his 
works, and the total absence of all 
verbal and illustrativecriticism. The 
only text known in Dryden’s day, 
that of the folios, is corrupt in every 
part, and beyond the recasting of a 
few plays by Davenant and others, 
no attempt at correcting it had as 
yet been made. Many passages, 
moreover, were obscure from their 
allusions to forgotten habits and 
usages, and from embodying 
phrases and modes of speech pecu- 
har to apastage. There was abun- 
dant scope, therefore, for verbal 
criticism, and this obvious want 
soon stimulated the minute, but 
useful, industry of the whole tribe 
of black letter critics and expositors. 
As the result of their labours a large 
number of the more obvious errors 
in the folio text were corrected, con- 
jectural emendations, more or less 
sagacious, were suggested for pass- 
ages that remained hopelessly cor- 
rupt, and a number of difficulties 
arising from obscure allusions were 
thoroughly cleared up. A vast 
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body of materials for illustrating 
the text of Shakespeare was in 
this way gradually accumulated, 
the more valuable portions of which 
are collected and republished in 
the ordinary variorum editions. 
Many of the obscurities of phrase 
and diction which had perplexed 
Dryden were removed by the per- 
sistent labours of the two great 
schools of Shakespearian critics the 
eighteenth century produced. In 
the second half of the century, 
moreover, the neglected literature 
of the Elizabethan era began to be 
studied with zeal and intelligence, 
and the chief barrier to the more 
perfect understanding of Shake- 
speare was in this way gradually 
broken down. Looked at in the 
light of the rich and varied con- 
temporary literature of that period, 
what had seemed strange and un- 
natural to the shallow critics of the 
Restoration became not only per- 
fectly intelligible, but was found to 
be the reflex of deeper imaginative 
insight, wider and more subtle 
thought, more complex and pro- 
found emotion. By the end of the 
eighteenth century little more was 
heard of Shakespeare’s barbarous 
style and obsolete phraseology. 

The old charge of obscurity had 
indeed fallen so completely into 
abeyance as hardly to merit serious 
notice, but for its revival by a lite- 
rary historian whose words are 
usually weighed with care, and 
whose deliberate opinion on any 
such question is at least entitled 
to respectful consideration. It need 
hardly be said to intelligent readers 
of Mr. Hallam’s Introduction to the 
Iiterature of Europe, that his cri- 
ticisms, if somewhat cold and 
measured in their tone, are, as a 
rule, sagacious, discriminating, and 
just. He sums up the merits and 
defects of great thinkers and poets 
with a kind of judicial impartiality 
not common in literary criticism, 
and which must be at times a little 
trying to their more enthusiastic 
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admirers. But however much on 
reading his estimate of a well-known 
author we may be disposed to re- 
gret that the praise or blame, as 
the case may be, is given with such 
a niggard hand, further reflection 
generally convinces us that the 
criticism, so far as it goes, is at 
least well founded. This can 
hardly be said, however, of the 
strong passage in which he revives 
the old charges as to the extreme 
obscurity of Shakespeare’s style 
and diction. After referring to the 
verbal quibbles sometimes found in 
Shakespeare’s more serious scenes, 


he adds :-— 


Few will defend these notorious faults. 
But is there not one, less frequently men- 
tioned, yet of more continual recurrence— 
the extreme obscurity of Shakespeare's 
diction? His style is full of new words 
and new senses. It is easy to pass this 
over as obsoleteness; but though many 
expressions are obsolete, and many pro- 
vincial, though the labour of his commen- 
tators has never been so profitably, as well 
as so diligently, employed as in tracing this 
by the help of the meanest and most 
forgotten books of the age, it is impossible 
to deny that innumerable lines in Shake- 
speare were not more intelligible in his 
time than they are at present. Much of 
this may be forgiven, or rather is so in- 
corporated with the strength of his reason 
and fancy, that we love it as the proper 
body of Shakespeare’s soul. Still, can we 
justify the very numerous passages which 
yield to no interpretation, knots which are 
never unloosed, which conjecture does but 
cut, or even those, which, if they may at 
last be understood, keep the attention in 
perplexity till the first emotion has passed 
away? And these oceur, not merely in 
places where the struggles of the speaker's 
mind may be well denoted by some obscu- 
rities of language, as in the soliloquies of 
Hamlet and Macbeth, but in dialogues 
between ordinary personages, and in the 
business of the play. We learn Shake- 
speare, in fact, as we learn a language, or 
as we read a difficult passage in Greek, 
with the eye glancing on the commentary: 
and it is only after much study that we 
come to forget a part, if it can be buta 
part, of the perplexities he has caused us. 
This was no doubt one reason that he was 
less read formerly, his style passing for 
obsolete, though in many parts, as we have 
just said, it was never much more intelli- 
gible than it is. 
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This passage simply reiterates 
the old charge brought by Dryden 
against Shakespeare. In the pre- 
face already referred to, Dryden 
says:— 


Shakespeare's failings are not so much in 
the passions themselves, as in the manner 
of expression. He often obscures his 
meaning by his words, and sometimes 
renders it unintelligible. I will not say of 
so great a poet that he distinguished not 
the blown and puffy style from true sub- 
limity, but I may venture to maintain that 
the fury of his fancy often transported him 
beyond the bounds of judgment, either in 
coining of new words and phrases, or rack- 
ing words which were in use into the 
violence of a catachresis. It is not that I 
would exclude the use of metaphors from 
passion, for Longinus thinks them necessary 
to raise it; but to use them at every word, 
to say nothing without a metaphor, a 
simile, an image or description, is, I doubt, 
to smell a little too strongly of the buskin. 


As we have seen, there was in 
Dryden’s day some ground, some 
plausible excuse at least, for this 
kind of complaint, arising from the 
corruption of the text, the number 
of allusions to forgotten usages and 
incidents, the neglect of the older 
poetical drama, and the general ig- 
norance that prevailed of the most 
characteristic forms of Elizabethan 
thought and speech. But the la- 
bours of at least two different 
schools of critics, marked by 
advancing zeal, industry and in- 
telligence, have almost wholly re- 
moved these sources of obscurity. 
There is now, therefore, no adequate 
ground for Mr. Hallam’s sweeping 
charge, and, unlike his usual stric- 
tures, it will not bear critical 
examination. The accusation of 
extreme obscurity, though made 
under several heads, is still a 
general one, and can only be effec- 


tually established or refuted by a — 


copious indication of particular 
instances. Apart from the pro- 
verbial difficulty of proving a 
negative, no such detailed reply 
could be attempted within the 
limits of a single article. But a 
few counter-statements, admitting, 
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in our judgment, of minute and 
rigorous proof, may be made as a 
provisional answer to Mr. Hallam. 
These statements, if unwarranted, 
may easily be refuted by Shake- 
spearian critics, and, if well founded, 
they meet at all essential points 
the adverse judgment of Shake- 
speare’s style. 

Both Dryden and Hallam accuse 
Shakespeare of continually using 
words not belonging to the lan- 
guage, the former asserting that 
his fancy often transported him 
beyond the bounds of judgment in 
coining new words and _ phrases, 
and the latter that his style is full 
of new words. It is somewhat 
difficult to know exactly what this 
charge means. It cannot, of course, 
refer to the expressive compound 
epithets, such as lazy-pacing clouds, 
saint-seducing gold, eagle-winged 
pride, hard-timbered oak, flowr-soft 
hands, with which Shakespeare, in 
common with every great poet, has 
enriched the language. These are 
the very proofs of his poetical 
genius, his rare power of felicitous 
and concentrated expression. Nor 
can the charge refer to new but 
perfectly legitimate forms of well- 
known words, such as discandy, 
super-serviceable, and unwedgable, or 
to the occasional use of nouns as 
verbs and verbs as nouns, of adjec- 
tives as substantives and substan- 
tives as adjectives, for all these are 
amongst the recognised expedients 
of poetical diction, and a _poet’s 
mastery over the vehicle of his art 
is chiefly shown in his skilful use 
of them. The charge, if it has any 
meaning, must refer to vocables new 
to the literature of the time, either 
coined by Shakespeare himself, or 
introduced by him from foreign or 
provincial sources. Now, we ven- 
ture to say that there are not more 
than about a dozen words of this 
kind to be found in Shakespeare. 
He uses, it is true, all the existing 
materials of oral and written speech 
with the utmost freedom, and he 
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was perfectly entitled to do so from 
the state of the language at the 
time he wrote. During the last 
thirty years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the English tongue reached 
perhaps its highest point of spon- 
taneous development. The extra- 
ordinary productiveness of the 
period brought into current use all 
its latent stores of expressive phrase 
and diction, and enriched the 
national vocabulary with a vast 
number of new terms. Apart from 
the great works of original genius 
which the last decade of the cen- 
tury produced, the work of trans- 
lation from the classics, ancient 
and modern, was carried on during 
the whole period with surprising 
diligence and success. Before 
Shakespeare began to write, many 
of the more famous Greek and 
Latin authors had been translated 
into English, the poets into rough, 
but often animated and picturesque, 
verse, the historians, moralists, and 
writers on natural history into easy- 
going idiomatic prose. If in some 
cases the versions were not very 
close or accurate, they were at all 
events very readable, and this was 
of vital moment, for the further 
development and higher uses of the 
national tongue. Before the end of 
the century most of the great mas- 
terpieces of Greek and Roman lite- 
rature were in this way placed 
within the reach of English readers. 

To meet the requirements of these 
translations all the latent resources 
of the language, its scattered wealth 
of characteristic words, archaic, 
provincial, colloquial, and profes- 
sional, were called into requisition, 
and attained a certain degree of 
literary currency. These early ver- 
sions of such poets, for example, as 
Homer and Ovid, and such volu- 
minous prose writers as Plutarch 
and Pliny, are a rich storehouse of 
English words and phrases of the 
greatest value for illustrating the 
language of the time. During the 
same period a multitude of transla- 
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tions were also made from the lite- 
ratures of modern Europe, especially 
from the Italian, Spanish, and 
French, those from the Italian being 
perhaps the most numerous. In 
these works, many of which became 
extremely popular, words. were oc- 
casionally transferred instead of 
being translated, while sometimes, 
for special reasons, the original 
word or phrase was retained with 
the English rendering. In this way 
a stream of words from these lan- 
guagés, especially from the Italian, 
passed into the current vocabulary. 
Shakespeare used freely the various 
elements of expressive diction thus 
ready to his hand. But his em- 
ployment of them is marked by the 
taste, discrimination, and sobriety 
of the highest poetical and reflective 
genius. His judgment in the selec- 
tion of his dramatic vocabulary is 
indeed as marked as in the choice 
and treatment of the subjects of his 
dramas. He did not, like Spenser, 
affect an archaic phraseology, change 
the form of established words almost 
at will to suit the convenience of 
his verse, or seek for musical and 
picturesque effects by the copious 
use of foreign, especially of French 
and Italian, words. Nor did he, 
like Milton, give artificial stateli- 
ness and dignity to his lines by the 
liberal introduction of learned and 
sonorous words. He avoids the 
marked or characteristic use either 
of ‘oversea’ or ‘inkhorn’ terms 
and phrases—the expressive epi- 
thets by which contemporary critics 
describe and stigmatise foreign and 
pedantic phraseology. He keeps 
the broad main of contemporary 
English at a time when the lan- 
guage still retained its fluid cha- 
racter, and had been recently en- 
riched by tributary streams poured 
in from many different sources. 
But with the truest perception of 
what dramatic diction ought to be, 
he avails himself of these subsidiary 
elements of expression very much 
according to their relative accept- 
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ance and use in the conversation 
and literature of the time. Thus 
scattered through his dramas are to 
be found a number of Italian words, 
such as basta, corragio, benvenuto, 
lavolta, mercatante, rabbato, capo- 
chio, strappado, magnifico, many of 
which, however, are technical terms 
connected with such arts as fencing 
and dancing, or with official digni- 
ties; some French words, such as 
pucelle, vant-courier, espérance ; and 
a few Spanish, such as palebras and 
carbonado. But the great majority 
of these were in common use, and 
are to be found in other authors be- 
sides Shakespeare. Almost the 
only words, indeed, belonging to this 
category not yet found in contem- 
porary writers are strachy, supposed 
to be an official designation taken 
from some Eastern story ; mallecho, 
wicked deed; crantz, a garland ; soli- 
dare, a small coin; tranect, usually 
interpreted a ferry; and rigol, a 
circle. Of these, however, crantz, 
a well-known word both in Teutonic 
and Scandinavian dialects, is found 
in Lowland Scotch in the sense of 
chaplet or coronal, and there can 
be little doubt that it was used by 
English writers in Shakespeare’s 
day. Gout, in the sense of a coagu- 
lated or hardened drop, scrimmers, 
incarnardine, and a few others, 
have been regarded by some critics 
as peculiar to Shakespeare, but 
they are used by contemporary 
writers. There is no good reason 
to suppose that Shakespeare intro- 
duced into the language even the 
few terms not yet traced to other 
authors. The probability is that 
he found them in some of the ob- 
scurer materials of his art, which 
have hitherto escaped the vigilance 
of critics and commentators. 

With regard to the various ele- 
ments of current English, Shake- 
speare uses what may be called its 
more familiar technical phraseology 
pretty freely. A number of the 
better known, but special, terms 
connected with law and medicine, 
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with statecraft and military affairs, 
as well as with games of chance and 
skill and popular field sports, are to 
be found in his writings. The al- 
lusions to hunting and hawking, 
fencing and archery, in particular, 
are numerous, and some of the 
terms and phrases derived from 
these arts which Shakespeare uses 
have not as yet been adequately ex- 
plained. In Macbeth, for example, 
when Malcolm, in order to test the 
sincerity of Macduff’s devotion, 
heaps vices on himself, until Mac- 
duff, in a burst of noble sorrow and 
indignation, renounces his enter- 
prise in despair, Malcolm, satisfied 
with the result, explains the motive 
of his conduct as follows : 


Mal. Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip'd the black scruples, reconcil’d my 

thoughts 


To thy good truth and honour. Devilish 
Macbeth 

By many of these ¢rains hath sought to win 
me 


Into his power; and modest wisdom plucks 
me 
From over-credulous haste. 


It has not been noticed by the 
critics that trains, in this extract, 
is a technical term both in hawking 
and hunting; in hawking, for the 
lure, thrown out to reclaim a falcon 
given to ramble or ‘rake out’ as it 
is called, and thus in danger of es- 
caping from the fowler; and in 
hunting, for the bait trailed along 
the ground, and left exposed to 
tempt the animal from his lair or 
covert, and bring him fairly within 
the power of the lurking hunts- 
man. 

Comparatively few archaic terms 
—that is, terms obsolete or obsoles- 
cent in his own day—find a place in 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary. In re- 
lation to this point, Dr. Johnson’s 
statement in his proposals for print- 
ing the works of Shakespeare is 
Somewhat extreme and even inac- 
curate :— 


He wrote at a time when our poetical lan- 
guage was yet unformed, when the meaning 
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of our phrases was yet in fluctuation, when 
words were adopted at pleasure from the 
neighbouring languages, and while the 
Saxon was still visibly mingled in our 
diction. The reader is therefore embar- 
rassed at once with dead and with foreign 
languages, with obsoleteness and innova- 
tion. 


Johnson appears here to sug- 
gest that Shakespeare uses a num- 
ber of Saxon terms, and that these 
terms were or are obsolete, belong, 
as he forcibly, though most erro- 
neously, puts it, to a dead language. 
This is not true either of Shake- 
speare’s time or ourown. Judged 
by the current vocabulary of his 
own day, the archaic terms Shake- 
speare uses are extremely few. We 
venture to say there are more obso- 
lete forms and words to be found 
in a couple of hundred lines of 
Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar than 
in the whole of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Almost the only words having an 
archaic flavour are bug, in the sense 
of hobgoblin; alderliefest, dearest of 
all; bisson, blind ; clepe, call; fang, 
to seize, from the Anglo-Saxon fan- 
gen, to take, grasp; hight, called ; 
ear, to plough; con thanks, to give 
thanks. Yet hardly any of these 
could be properly styled archaic in 
Shakespeare’s time, and some of 
them are not yet obsolete. The 
phrase con thanks has, it is true, 
dropped out of use, but another, 
even more archaic, woe worth, a pure 
Anglo-Saxon form, early crystallised 
in a convenient alliterative shape, 
is still employed by living poets. 

With regard to what may be 
called local English, Shakespeare 
employs a number of words that 
now exist only provincially, such 
as bolter, caddis, gallow, mich, pash, 
sowl, thills; as well as a considerable 
sprinkling known at present only 
in the North of England, if not re- 
stricted to the Lowland Scotch dia- 
lect, such as bairn, nief, loon, neb, 
callet, ken, bonny, mickle, biggen, teen, 
and the like. But, with one or two 
exceptions, all the words used by 
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now describe as archaic, technical, 
or provincial elements of the lan- 
guage, were parts of the contem- 
porary vocabulary, and are found 
in the literature of the Elizabethan 
period. In the whole Shakespearian 
vocabulary there thus remain only 
a few words, doubtful either in form 
or meaning, not found in other 
writers, such as oneyers, dich, fap, 
duc-dame, scamel. Of these, how- 
ever, the first and last are probably 
corruptions of the text, and plau- 
sible conjecture brings them within 
the range of known words, while 
the form and use of the others ir- 
resistibly suggest that they must 
have been familiar expressions in 
Shakespeare’s day. Taking, how- 
ever, the extremest view, and credit- 
ing Shakespeare with the intro- 
duction of all the words in his 
vocabulary not yet accounted for, 
these do not amount to more than 
about a dozen, and quite as many 
may be found in other writers of 
the same period, such as Spenser, 
Warner, Sylvester, Beaumont and 
Fletcher. There is no sufficient 
ound, therefore, for the first part 
of Mr. Hallam’s complaint against 
‘Shakespeare’s vocabulary. 

We must deal more briefly with 
the second part of the charge urged 
against his dramatic language, that 
it is marked by a multitude of new 
meanings as well as new words. 
Until the charge is put in a more 
distinct form, and supported by 
special instances, it hardly admits, 
indeed, of a detailed reply. In its 
generality it might easily be re- 
garded as a eulogy rather than a 
reproach. The power of developing 
the latent capabilities of language, 
of giving new life and signifi- 
cance, as it were, to its familiar 
elements, belongs essentially to 
poetical genius. Under the influ- 
ence of profounder feeling, of more 
rich and meditative insight, com- 
mon words and phrases instinctively 
acquire new and subtler shades 
of meaning, and terms hackneyed 
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out of their original significance, or 
out of all distinctive meaning by 
vulgar use, are reminted in the puri- 
fying fires and plastic moulds of 
imaginative passion. Itis the very 
quality of the poet to have a finer 
feeling for the niceties of language 
than other men, and by his very use 
of words to exhibit their richest 
essence and thus permanently aug- 
ment their range, delicacy, or 
strength of meaning. Shakespeare 
displays this faculty in a higher de- 
gree than any other English writer, 
and his exuberant use of it in the 
most subtle and delicate, as well as in 
the mostconcentrated, energetic, and 
commanding forms, has indefinitely 
raised and intensified the expressive 
power of the language. He showed 
for the first time that its varied and 
almost inexhaustible resources’ are 
equal to the highest demands of the 
thinker and the poet. No doubt he 
sometimes uses words and phrases 
in shades of meaning that cannot 
be supported by the authority of 
contemporary writers. But these 
instances are by no means so nu- 
merous as many Shakespearian cri- 
tics have supposed, and their num- 
ber is continually decreasing. As 
the literature of the Elizabethan era 
is more diligently studied, many 
meanings of words once thought 
peculiar to Shakespeare are found 
common to him with his contem- 
poraries. Dr. Johnson, for example, 
suggests that the substantive con- 
tinent, in the sense of a receptacle. 
that which holds or contains a 
thing, is found nowhere except in 
Shakespeare. But the word is used 
in precisely the same sense by Bacon 
and other distinguished writers of 
the period. Our best lexicographers, 
again, still regard the word portable, 
in the sense of bearable, endurable, 
what may be easily tolerated, suf- 
fered or borne, as peculiar to Shake- 
speare, and give under this meaning 
the two passages from Macbeth and 
Lear, in which it occurs in this 
special sense. But the word was 
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used by other contemporary writers 
in the same way; Markham, for 
example, in his Treatise on Agricul- 
ture, says, ‘Next unto Plowing, it 
is necessarie that I place Reaping, 
sith it is the end, hope, and per- 
fection of the labour, and both the 
merit and the incouragement which 
maketh the toyle both light and 
portable.’ Again, the word simular, 
in the sense of hypocrite, one that 
counterfeits, is given by Nares and 
Todd as peculiar to Shakespeare. 
But it was popularly employed in 
exactly the same sense before Shake- 
speare began to write. The same 
may be said of captivate in the literal 
sense of taking captive, making a 
prisoner ; pelleted, in the sense of 
forming into drops ; convince, in the 
sense of conquer or overcome ; and 
overcome, in the literal sense of com- 
ing over or over-shadowing. 
Shakespeare not unfrequently in- 
deed uses plain words in meta- 
phorical senses and metaphorical 
words in plain senses, neuter verbs 
as active and active verbs as neuter, 
generic terms as specific and the 
reverse. But these liberties can 
hardly be complained of as ble- 
mishes. On the contrary, it is by 
the skilful use of such expedients 
for avoiding hackneyed and nerve- 
less phrases that Shakespeare gives 
to common words an unaccustomed 
grace and secures such unfailing 
freshness, novelty, and force of ex- 
pression. The real question with 
regard to shades of meaning is not 
whether they are new, but whether 
they are legitimate, whether they 
conform to the nature of the word 
and the idiom of the language. It 
would not be difficult to give from 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries ex- 
amples of meanings not only new 
but licentious and abusive, and a 
few such may no doubt be found in 
Shakespeare himself. They are, 
however, rare exceptions, and the 
assertion that his style abounds in 
new meanings must therefore, until 
supported by something like de- 
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tailed evidence, be regarded as at 
least an unwarrantable one. 

After all, however, Mr. Hallam’s 
charge against Shakespeare, though 
pressed under both heads, refers 
probably more to his syntax than 
to his vocabulary. His language 
suggests this, and obscurity of 
construction is perhaps the most 
common critical reproach against 
Shakespeare’s style. After making 
allowance for difficulties of mean- 
ing arising from the partial obso- 
leteness of words and phrases, Mr. 
Hallam says :—‘ It is impossible to 
deny that innumerable lines in 
Shakespeare were not more intelli- 
gible in his time than they are at 
present.’ And immediately after he 
refers to ‘the very numerous pas- 
sages which yield to no interpreta- 
tion, knots which are never loosed, 
which conjecture does but cut.’ 
These difficulties must be those of 
construction, but, as in the case of 
words and meanings, Mr. Hallam 
has greatly exaggerated their num- 
ber and seriousness. The struc- 
ture of Shakespeare’s sentences is 
no doubt often intricate and ellip- 
tical, his constructions occasionally 
harsh and sometimes ungramma- 
tical. Words are transposed, clauses 
misarranged, and concordsjviolated ; 
and the syntax of our noble mother- 
tongue now and then creaks and 
strains under the weight of thought 
or rush of feeling. Not of course 
that such sentences are at all the 
rule. They are in fact all the more 
striking from their exceptional cha- 
racter. In general Shakespeare 
writes with singular ease, vigour, 
and idiomatic purity. It is impos- 
sible to read one of his more im- 
portant dramas without being struck 
afresh with the music and grace, 
the directness and point, the nervous 
strength and sinewy flexibility of 
his style. For the combination of 
simplicity of structure, harmony of 
numbers, and exquisite felicity of 
expression with pregnancy of mean- 
ing, he remains without a rival in 
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our literature. In this respect his 
writing was the wonder of his con- 
temporaries and the despair of suc- 
ceeding poets. Whatever occasional 
deviations there may be from his 
own highest and natural standard, 
the one great characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s writing is the sweet- 
ness, purity, and strength of his 
English style. This is fully admit- 
ted even by the better critics of the 
last century, notwithstanding the 
dominant prejudice as to Shake- 
speare’s artistic rudeness and want 
of cultivation. Thus Hurd, after 
mentioning some of the qualities 
that help to give freshness and 
ivacity to Shakespeare’s style, 
sums up by saying :—‘ The writers 
of the time had so latinised the 
English language that the pure 
English idiom which Shakespeare 
generally follows has all the air of 
novelty which other writers are used 
to affect by foreign phraseology.’ 
Even the exceptional passages 
marked by flaws of abrupt construc- 
tion or questionable grammar are 
often perfectly intelligible. While 
open to obvious criticism on the 
score of expression, the meaning is 
clearenough. But obscurity amount- 
ing to utter darkness is the main 
point of Mr. Hallam’s charge. 
There are, he tells us, in Shake- 
speare innumerable lines which 
were not more intelligible in his 
time than they are at present : that 
is, as we learn from the context, 
which were hopelessly unintelligible 
then as now. Fortunately Mr. Hal- 
lam has given some general re- 
ferences in support of this most 
serious charge, so that it admits to 
some extent of being directly chal- 
lenged and confronted with the 
facts. He refers to the soliloquies 
of Hamlet and Macbeth as supply- 
ing examples of the extreme ob- 
scurity he condemns, as containing 
lines that are unintelligible, and 
passages that yield to no interpre- 
tation. Even so comparatively vague 
a reference to examples is of con- 
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siderable service, as it enables us to 
estimate the real worth of the gene- 
ral charge. We venture to say, 
then, that there is not a single un- 
intelligible passage in any of the 
soliloquies either of Hamlet or Mac- 
beth. There are one or two abrupt 
andeven unfinished sentences, which 
add to the dramatic effect of the 
scenes in which they occur, and ina 
few passages the construction is 
somewhat involved, as in the refer- 
ence to ‘ withered murder’ in Mac- 
beth’s soliloquy at the beginning of 
the second act. But even in these 
passages the meaning is quite clear, 
and there is not, as we have said, a 
single unintelligible line or sentence 
in any of the soliloquies. A striking 
proof of this is that in the Globe Edi- 
tion of the Cambridge Shakespeare, 
where the editors have marked with 
an obelus every passage not yielding 
an appropriate sense, not a single 
line of these soliloquies is so marked. 
The suggested examples of hopeless 
obscurity thus break down on ex- 
amination. 

But the general charge that in 
Shakespeare innumerable lines are 
utterly unintelligible may in the 
same way be confronted with the 
general facts of the case. From the 
Globe Edition already referred to, 
we may collect and present in a 
rough way what may be called the 
statistics of Shakespearian obscu- 
rity. On going through the volume 
for this purpose we have counted 
seventy-six passages marked with 
an obelus, but as the type is small 
some may have escaped observation, 
and we may therefore put down the 
obelised passages in round numbers 
at eighty. But this total must be 
largely reduced from the plan the 
editors have followed in marking 
unintelligible passages. Their ex- 
treme caution and timidity in ad- 
mitting plausible conjectural emen- 
dations has considerably increased, 
instead of diminishing, the residuary 
difficulties of the text. They have 
in some instances rejected correc- 
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tions not only good in themselves, 
but so happy as to be almost cer- 
tainly restorations of the original 
text. They habitually reject sound 
and sagacious emendations. To 
such an extent is this the case that 
after examining with care the first 
twenty passages marked with an 
obelus, we found only five that pre- 
sented any real difficulties. If we 
cut down by one-half the total num- 
ber of passages marked by the 
Cambridge editors, there will still 
remain a very liberal allowance 
for the real and ultimate difficulties 
of the text. We should thus have 
forty lines not yielding an intel- 
ligible sense in a total of about 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
lines, or one doubtful and difficult 
line to every three thousand. When 
the circumstances under which the 
text of Shakespeare was given to the 
world are considered, the wonder 
is, not that such lines are so nume- 
rous, but that they are so extremely 
few. Johnson has summed up these 
circumstances in a characteristic 
but at the same time a striking and 
truthful passage. Afterstating that 
the works of most modern authors 
are published in their lifetime and 
revised by themselves, he adds :— 

But of the works of Shakespeare the 
condition has been far different; he sold 
them, not to be printed, but to be played. 
They were immediately copied for the 
actors, and multiplied by transcript after 
transcript, vitiated by the blunders of the 
penman, or changed by the affectation of 
the player; perhaps enlarged to introduce 
a jest, or mutilated to shorten the repre- 
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sentation; and printed at last without the 
concurrence of the author, without the con- 
sent of the proprietor, from compilations 
made by chance or by stealth out of the 
separate parts written for the theatre ; and 
thus thrust into the world surreptitiously 
and hastily, they suffered another deprava- 
tion from the ignorance and negligence of 
the printers, as every man who knows the 
state of the press in that age will readily 
conceive. 

It is not easy for invention to bring to- 
gether so many causes concurring to vitiate 
the text. No other author ever gave up his 
works to fortune and time with so little care ; 
no books could be left in hands solikely to in- 
jure them, as plays frequently acted, yet con- 
tinued in manuscript ; no other transcribers 
were likely to be so little qualified for their 
task as those who copied for the stage, at a 
time when the lower ranks of the people 
were universally illiterate; no other edi- 
tions were made from fragments so minutely 
broken and so fortuitously re-united; and 
in no other age was the art of printing in 
such unskilful hands. 


It was almost inevitable that 
dramas published in this way should 
abound with verbalerrors and textual 
corruptions of almostevery kind. But 
as already stated, the great mass of 
these have been removed by the 
labours of the critics, and in the 
best recent editions, such as that 
of Mr. Dyce, if we grant one un- 
solved difficulty for every play, we 
should make ample allowance for the 
passages that still baffle critical elu- 
cidation. The carefully-edited text 
of Mr. Dyce’s new edition may be 
offered indeed as a complete and 
satisfactory reply to Mr. Hallam’s 
sweeping censure of Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary and style. 





A FEW WORDS ON 
TILITARIANISM or ‘benefi- 


centialism’ is once again claim- 
ing to have superseded all other 
systems of moral philosophy. The 
editor of the Fortnightly Review has 
fallen upon Mr. Lecky with more 
than editorial vigour. The first 
chapter of the History of European 
Morals is full of ‘the most marvel- 
lous misunderstanding and confu- 
sion.’ The statements of Mr. Lecky 
are ‘quaint’ and ‘misleading,’ his 
appeals to the consciousness of man- 
kind are ‘plainly spurious and eva- 
sive,’ his ignorance of the ordinary 
rules of logic is ‘exquisite,’ his 
statements ‘now and then stir in 
us something like impatience’ and 
at times excite in us ‘ sheer incredu- 
lous wonder ;’ to sum up, his first 
chapter is ‘a regrettable perform- 
ance which ingeniously combines 
the double demerit of doing the 
greatest possible injustice to the 
utilitarian school, and the least pos- 
sible justice to the intuitive school.’ 
At the risk of calling down a simi- 
lar punishment upon myself, I shall 
endeavour to say a few words about 
the main thesis of utilitarianism, 
‘dealing as honestly as I can with 
a hostile doctrine,’ and ‘ examining 
the system apart from the eccentri- 
cities of its early teachers.’ I have 
no wish to ‘present a most ludicrous 
-earicature as a true picture.’ I only 
wish, as far as I can, to ‘seize the 
true issues of the controversy ’ be- 
tween Mr. Morley and Mr. Lecky. 
Nor do I write as Mr. Lecky’s pupil 
and champion. I had not read his 
first chapter until my curiosity was 
stimulated by Mr. Morley’s attack, 
and, although I do not think it 
quite deserving of the extreme mea- 
sure of censure with which it meets 
in the Fortnightly Review, I yet 
should hardly accept it as a satis- 
factory exposition of the intuitional 
morality. What I propose is, not 
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a defence of Mr. Lecky, but an ex- 
amination of utilitarianism. 

That utilitarianism has been stea- 
dily gaining ground since the time 
of Bentham, and that it is now the 
most popular of all systems of moral 
philosophy, is incontestable. The 
grounds of its success would seem 
to be mainly three: its inductive 
character, the entire absence from 
it of any so-called metaphysical con- 
ceptions or appeals to a priori con- 
viction, and the philanthropic tone 
adopted by its professors. For 
these three reasons the main thesis 
of utilitarianism, that virtue consists 
in promoting the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, has come to 
be so widely accepted that an at- 
tack upon it is regarded by a pro- 
fessed utilitarian with as much con- 
tempt, and with considerably more 
irritation, than would be displayed 
by a geometer, were he asked to lis- 
ten to a demonstration of the possi- 
bility of the quadrature of the circle. 

In the consideration, however, of 
this fundamental rule of morality 
we are met at the very outset by 
two ambiguities. It were surely as 
well that scientific definitions should 
be safe from any save deliberate 
misconstruction. 

In the first place, when we say 
that an act tends to promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, we may mean two things. 
We may mean either that it tends 
to promote that which the greatest 
number themselves conceive to con- 
stitute their own happiness, or that 
it tends to promote that which the 
doer of the act in question conceives 
tobesuch. There is, indeed, a third 
view still tenable, and different from 
either,—namely, that virtue consists 
in promoting neither that which we 
ourselves regard as the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, 
nor yet that which the greatest 
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number themselves regard as such, 
but rather that which commends it- 
self to the judgment of some third 
person (let us say some perfectly 
disinterested and almost infallible 
philosopher) as being likely to pro- 
duce for the greatest possible num- 
ber a happiness the most intense in 
degree, and the most unlimited in 
extent. This third view is, of course, 
logically tenable, but, as no utilita- 
rian has ever adopted it, and as it 
throws us back upon the insoluble 
question, who is the wisest of man- 
kind, it may safely be dismissed. 
The nineteenth century may have 
its Socrates, but it has no Delphic 
oracle to authoritatively pronounce 
him the wisest of men. We are 
consequently reduced to a choice 
between two alternatives, and in 
this choice we are, moreover, left to 
decide entirely by ourselves. The 


treatises of professed utilitarians 
fluctuate between the two views, 
passing from one to the other as 
occasion may require; nor do I 


know of any writer, himself a pro- 
fessed utilitarian, who distinctly 
decides for either view in preference 
to the other. Now, suppose that 
we adopt as our ethical creed the 
formula that the virtuous man is he 
who promotes that which is, from 
their own point of view, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, 
we shall, of course, in determining 
what it is in which this happiness 
consists, be obliged to follow the 
opinion of the numerical majority. 
We need no plebiscitum to tell us 
what this opinion would be. Put- 
ting the views of savage and unci- 
vilised races on one side, we still 
are fairly justified in assuming that 
the numerical majority of mankind 
have not a very high ideal. Surely 
virtue is something more than doing 
our best to secure the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number, even 
though that happiness consist of 
the sum total of pleasures as laud- 
able and enjoyable as would be 
yielded by— 
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Eight hours’ work, 
Eight hours’ play, 
Eight hours’ sleep, 
And eight shillings a day,— 


which idyllic conception of happi- 

ness is widely prevalent in the most 
thickly populated portions of the 

United Kingdom. I do not believe 
that either Mr. Morley or Mr. J. S. 

Mill would for a moment give his 

assent to the view just described. 

But, strange as the theory may 
seem, it has had its supporters. 

Summarily stated it is something to 
the following effect. That man is 
happy who is most able to do what 
he himself may wish. But he who 
wishes to enjoy this freedom of 
action for himself must humour the 
wishes of his fellow creatures, or, in 
other words, must ‘shout with the 
crowd ;’ and, ‘if there are two- 
crowds, he must shout with the- 
largest.’ Such a view of life is at 
least consistent, but hardly needs 
refutation. 

Are we then to hold that the vir-. 
tuous man is he who promotes, not 
that which the greatest number 
themselves conceive as constituting 
their greatest happiness, but rather 
that which he himself conceives as 
such ? Ifthis be so, all that is meant 
by utilitarianism would seem to be, 
that a man may do exactly as he 
likes, provided that he is benevolent 
from his own particular point of 
view; and perhaps no man would 
be a better utilitarian than a Grand 
Inquisitor, whose whole life is 
spent in securing what he con- 
scientiously holds to be eternal 
happiness for as many persons as 
possible, by ‘reconciling’ them to 
the bosom of the Church. 

Between these two views Mr. 
Mill steers a sort of middle course. 
‘The utilitarian theory is simply 
that the virtue of conduct is to be 
measured by its tendency to promote 
the pleasures of the greatest num- 
ber. To promote the pleasures of 
hogs, or the pleasures of men? 
Clearly the pleasures of men. But 
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men are capable of a great variety 
of pleasures, from those which are 
nearly hoggish, to those which are 
so broad and elevated as to be 
nearly divine ; and by which of these 
two sorts of pleasure is virtue to be 
measured, and towards which does 
it tend? Clearly, to the highest 
sort. And how do you know which 
is the highest sort? By this, says 
Mr. Mill, that in all human expe- 
rience, nobody who has remained 
equally susceptible to both classes 
of pleasures, ever knowingly and 
calmly preferred the lower.’ Put 
in other words, Mr. Mill’s position 
amounts to this—that the virtuous 
man is he who adopts that course of 
conduct which, upon the whole, 
commends itself to the common 
sense of the more rational portion 
of his fellow-creatures. But, as 
thus explained, the fundamental 
thesis of utilitarianism has become 
so altered, that we hardly recognise 
it. Weseem to miss the familiar 


phrase, ‘the greatest number.’ We 


now learn that pleasures differ in 
kind, and that the pleasure of 
philosophy must be promoted in 
preference to the pleasure of beer. 
But, if the greatest number are 
agreed, as they are even in Germany, 
to prefer beer, how can Mr. Mill 
consistently call himself a utilitarian, 
or wherein does his theory differ 
from what he calls the ‘almost 
grotesque failure’ of Kant? The 
whole upshot of the Philosophy of 
Right is, that the good man is he 
who does to the best of his power 
that which commends itself to the 
common sense, or, if you will, to 
the reason, of the more thoughtful 
portion of mankind, Mr. Mill ap- 
proximates dangerously to Hegel ; 
although one can hardly suppose 
that he shares in Hegel’s contempt 
for the opinion of the many. 

But, if what has just been said 
should seem, as it possibly may, 
unfairly captious, there are yet 
other objections which can be 
brought against the utilitarian 
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definition of virtue. We need not 
fall into the old error of supposing 
that utilitarians ever said more than 
that we could test the tendency of 
such or such a class of acts, and 
that we are to pursue consistently 
those acts which, as a class, tend to 
produce happiness ; so that when it 
has once been proved that, e.g., 
almsgiving to beggars is, upon the 
whole, detrimental to happiness, 
we must consistently act upon the 
general rule, without hesitating to 
reflect whether in this or that par- 
ticular fnstance we might not, by 
giving relief to a beggar, promote 
general happiness. But then, even 
admitting all this, there are but 
very few classes of acts with regard 
to which we can, on utilitarian prin- 
ciples, arrive at any satisfactory rule 
of conduct. There are some points 
on which almost all men are agreed. 
We have all, from our youth up, 
been taught the decalogue. We all 
hold that it is wrong to steal, and 
to bear false witness ; and it is very 
doubtful whether we gain anything 
by being told that theft and lying 
tend to diminish the gross amount 
of human happiness. But, when 
we come to ground which is, how- 
ever slightly, debatable, utilitarian- 
ism leaves us altogether at fault. 
Ought capital punishment to be 
abolished? It has been demanded 
in the interest of the majority of 
mankind, because without it life is 
insecure. It has been condemned, 
also in the interest of the majority, 
as tending to produce callousness of 
feeling and brutality among the 
masses. Our actions have so many 
results, that it is quite possible for 
one man to fix his attention upon 
one particular element in the con- 
sequences of a given class of acts, 
and to assert that they are highly 
injurious to society; and for another 
man to fix his attention upon 
another element in their conse- 
quences, and to assert that, unless 
such actions were consistently ad- 
hered to, society would inevitably 
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fall to pieces. To say that we must 
judge of acts solely by their results, 
has a delusive appearance of philo- 
sophic simplicity. There are very 
few acts of which we can unhesitat- 
ingly affirm, that they are either 
absolutely injurious, or absolutely 
beneficial to society as a whole. 
Which is worst—that life should 
be insecure, or that the higher sym- 
pathies should be blunted?! 

More Socratico, we may take an 
illustration. What do we gain by 
being told that the duty of a phy- 
sician is to administer such drugs 
as shall promote health, and that he 
must judge of drugs solely by their 
results? If we are told that he 
will now understand why it is that 
he must not administer strychnine 
in doses of an ounce, we may surely 
reply that he knew that well enough 
before. Suchempty formularies have 
a grandeur about them amounting 
almost to imposture. 

If a definition is to have any 
value, the terms employed in it 
must be clear and distinct. If we 
consider that definition of virtue by 
which itis declared to be that which 
promotes the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, we find that 
the framers of the definition have 
but a vague notion of what the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number really is. A fortiori, they 
have a still vaguer notion as to how 
it is to be promoted. Ifaman does 
not know what it is that he really 
wants, he will be rather puzzled to 
decide how it is to be procured. 

Utilitarians generally appear to 
better advantage when criticising 
adverse systems, than when ex- 
pounding or defending their own. 
Mr. Mill, in his Dissertations and 
Discussions, is very happy in ex- 
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hibiting the moral system of Dr. 
Whewell in the shape of a circular 
argument, Dr. Whewell, we are 
told, defines ‘right’ as that ‘ with 
regard to which we feel that it 
ought to be done at any cost,’ while 
he defines ‘ ought’ as ‘ the feeling 
which of necessity attaches itself to 
that which is right.’ The three 
terms ‘ought,’ ‘duty,’ and ‘right,’ 
are all used to defineone another, and 
consequently all three remain vir- 
tually undefined. Now itis strange 
to find that Mr. Mill himself, al- 
though he refrains, as far as he can, 
from the use of these terms, does 
not eliminate the one common 
conception which underlies them. 
According to Mr. Mill, moral philo- 
sophy becomes simplified and freed 
from metaphysical conceptions, if, 
instead of saying that an act is 
‘right,’ we say that it is ‘ produc- 
tive of happiness.’ To say that an 
act is ‘right,’ may mean anything 
or nothing, and every man justifies 
his own private prejudices and 
moral fallacies by asserting that he 
is convinced that they are ‘right.’ 
But, if we put aside the metaphysical 
and untenable conception of right, 
and judge of actions simply by their 
results, we shall be adopting a 
positive test, and cannot possibly 
be misled. There may be endless 
differences of opinion as to whether 
an act is right or wrong ; but there 
can be none as to whether or not it 
is productive of happiness. All 
this sounds at first admirably lucid, 
and we begin to think that we at 
last see our way clearly through 
the tangled mesh of misconceptions 
which has too long encumbered the 
students of moral philosophy. The 
conception of virtue is no longer to 
be obscured by reference to the 


1 There is another question of public morality which is at present attracting consider- 
able notice, and which it would, I conceive, be very difficult to settle upon purely utili- 


tarian grounds. 


May public writers use the veil of anonymous authorship, or ought all 


Writings to be authenticated by the author's name? If considered as a matter of results, 


this question is very hard to settle definitively. 


Each mode of writing has its own pecu- 


liar advantages, which could not easily be compared with one another. 
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metaphysical conceptions of ‘ right,’ 
‘duty,’ and so forth. A virtuous 
act is simply one which tends to 
promote happiness. Now, happi- 
ness is the largest possible sum-total 
of pleasures, and, further, inasmuch 
as there are many different kinds of 
pleasures, is the largest possible 
sum-total of the best pleasures. 
Hence we see that some pleasures 
are better than others; but, I con- 
fess, I can never see the difference, 
nor have I been able to discover it 
from the most careful study of 
Mr. Mill’s Utilitarianism between 
saying that one pleasure is ‘ better’ 
than another, and saying that it is 
‘ right’ to pursue the one pleasure 
in preference to the other. If we 
act upon the strictly utilitarian 
theory, and substitute for the word 
‘good’ the phrase ‘productive of 
happiness,’ we shall find ourselves 
involved in a circle as perfect as 
any ever trodden by Dr. Whewell. 
That is ‘good’ which produces 
happiness; or, more definitely, 
pleasure ; or, more definitely still, 
‘the greatest amount of the best 
pleasure.’ Here we define ‘good’ 
as ‘that which tends to produce the 
best.’ Or, again, if ‘good’ mean 
‘ productive of pleasure,’ then ‘the 
best pleasure’ must mean ‘that 
pleasure which is the most pro- 
ductive of pleasure.’ This looks 
suspiciously like the old form of 
circular argument known as the 
definition of a thing by itself. How- 
ever clear may be each chapter in 
Mr. Mill’s Utilitarianism, if it be 
read independently of all the others, 
I am ashamed to own that a perusal 
of the work as a whole always 
leaves me under the impression that 
Mr. Mill estimates good by the 
standard of pleasure, and pleasures 
by the standard of the good. It is 
true that we have given to us a 
criterion between pleasures, when 
we are told that the best of two 
pleasures is that which the man 
who knows both prefers. But this 
criterion seems to involve exactly 
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the same error of circular argument. 
How are we to decide between the 
pleasure of rowing in a university 
race and the pleasure of reading for 
a first-class in the final schools ? 
The judgment of those who have 
experience of each, is by no means 
unanimous, for some men sacrifice 
a vietory at Putney to make sure of 
a ‘ first,’ and others sacrifice a ‘first’ 
to make sure of a victory at Putney; 
so that Mr. Mill’s criterion is in- 
applicable. And if we are told, as 
we most probably shall be, that 
those who prefer boat-racing to 
philosophy are not judges at all, 
and that their opinion is worthless; 
this merely amounts to saying that 
some men have a better moral 
judgment, or, in other words, a 
clearer perception of right and 
wrong, than have others. Of 
course, no man who has ever expe- 
rienced the pleasure of skittles and 
beer, and the pleasure of reading 
Plato, ever deliberately preferred 
the former to the latter. But Mr. 
Mill’s criterion, if it is to be of any 
value, ought to enable us to do 
something more than to prove a 
truism. 

But if utilitarians are ambiguous 
in their definition of virtue, they 
are doubly ambiguous when they 
come to speak of what is technically 
termed ‘the sanction of virtuous 
action.” Let it be granted that 
virtue is that which promotes the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, and that it is perfectly 
clear m what this greatest happi- 
ness consists. Surely, before utili- 
tarianism can claim to be a complete 
system of moral philosophy, it 
ought to be able to answer the 
question, what is the obligation to 
pursue virtue. Why should I do 
that which conduces to the happi- 
ness of the human community, 
rather than that which seems right 
in my own eyes? Mr. Morley is 
not very explicit on this point. We 
will proceed to consider this ques- 
tion, in which is involved what I 
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conceive to be the second great am- 
biguity under which the utilitarian 
system of moral philosophy labours. 

The first and most obvious an- 
swer that suggests itself we have 
already mentioned. It is virtually 
identical with the answer given by 
Hobbes. All morality is a matter 
of contract, and, if we wish to se- 
cure our own happiness, we must 
do our best not to thwart the en- 
deavours of our fellow-men, who 
are, each and all of them, engaged 
in asimilar struggle upon their own 
account. It is hard to kick against 
the pricks. Life is like a crowded 
Agora, in which he who wishes to 
prosecute his own business expedi- 
tiously, must refrain from jostling his 
neighbours; and men will humour 
us in our fancies, if we humour 
them in their own. But then 
a utilitarian who holds this theory 
must, if he is to be consistent, hold 
that that general happiness which 
he endeavours to promote is com- 
posed, not of the sum total of those 
pleasures which are really and un- 
mistakably the best, but rather of 
those lower pleasures which the 
numerical majority of mankind pre- 
fer. He must do his best to satisfy 
the cry, ‘panem et circenses,’ or, 
to use Mr. Morley’s words, he must 
endeavour to promote those plea- 
sures that are ‘ nearly hoggish’ 
rather than those that are ‘nearly 
divine.’ 

If we reject this answer—as Mr. 
Mill, consistently with his theory 
that virtue is that which promotes 
the best pleasures, is bound to do, 
and does—but one other answer re- 
mains. The obligation under which 
we lie to promote the happiness of 
the human community, and even to 
render ourselves objects of astonish- 
ment, not to say of mistrust, to the 
numerical majority of our fellow- 
creatures, by our endeavour to 
promote those pleasures which, 
although absolutely the best, are 
not generally esteemed as such, is 
to be explained by the fact that 
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benevolence, entirely independently 
of its results, is a higher and nobler 
thing than is any form of selfish- 
ness, however lucrative, or however 
artistic and refined. With this view 
Mr. Mill seems to concur. But 
when we say that disinterestedness 
is in itself, and entirely indepen- 
dently of its results, obligatory 
upon us, while selfishness, entirely 
independently of its results, is a 
thing which is in itself bad and to 
be avoided, we are entirely giving 
up the fundamental rule of utili- 
tarianism, that actions must be 
judged by their results. We might 
as well say at once that benevolence 
is right, and selfishness wrong, and 
that we can perceive the distinction 
between them at once, and without 
any calculation of results; that is 
to say, that we can perceive the 
difference immediately, or, in other 
words, intuitively, for ‘intuitively’ 
really means nothing more than 
this, and the most sturdy of intui- 
tive moralists would be satisfied 
with this concession. 

A moral act admits of two points 
of view, which it is well to keep 
carefully distinguished. The good 
acts of my neighbours awake in me 
sentiments of admiration and of 
esteem. But towards a good action 
on my own part, which I am in- 
tending immediately to perform, I 
have a feeling of duty or moral 
obligation. There is some plausi- 
bility in the attempt to show that 
admiration for the good acts of 
others springs from the calculation 
that the results of such acts will 
probably be generally useful. But 
in the sentiment of duty there is 
present no such element of calcu- 
lation, nor are we in any way con- 
cerned with the question of results. 
It would seem as if there were 
some truth in Mr. Morley’s state- 
ment that ‘ utilitarian principles lay 
down nothing as to the reasons for 
which a man pursues a line of ac- 
tion; they only supply a criterion 
for testing the morality of such 
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action.’ In other words, utilita- 
rianism is a system of moral philo- 
sophy which does not concern itself 
with the conception of duty or of 
moral obligation—‘avulsum hu- 
meris caput, et sine nomine corpus.’ 

I spoke in the commencement of 
three causes which had principally 
contributed to the wide spread 
popularity of utilitarian doctrines. 
We have already seen that the utili-- 
tarians over-estimate their claim to 
have eliminated from moral philo- 
sophy any appeal to @ priori or 
intuitive conviction, or any such 
metaphysical conception as that of 
duty. We cannot speak of the 
‘results’ of a pleasure. And hence, 
if two pleasures differ in kind, 
the judgment between the two, 
in virtue of which we assert that 
the one is better than the other, 
must surely be an intuitive judg- 
ment, and cannot possibly be af- 
fected by any calculation of results. 
And that we can intuitively decide 
between pleasures, and determine 
that a just life, absolutely and en- 
tirely independently of its results, 
whether to the community at large 
or to ourselves, yields a better and 
higher pleasure than does the life 
of the most prosperous tyrant, is 
the main thesis of the Platonic 
Republic, and brings down upon 
Plato the censure of Mr. Grote for 
having constructed his dialogue on 
‘an imperfect ethical basis.’ I will 
not copy Mr. Morley’s courteous 
mode of discussion,? and assume 
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that he quotes from the Republic 
of Mr. Grote, and the Utilitarianism 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill, without 
having made himself acquainted 
with the contents of either. But it 
is strange that he should not see 
that the position of Mr. Mill, that 
pleasures differ in kind, virtually 
concedes the whole ethical theory 
of the Republic, and that Mr. Mill 
chooses, to support that position, 
the least conclusive of the three 
famous arguments used by Plato 
for the very same purpose. 

That utilitarianism is an eminently 
benevolent and philanthropic doc- 
trine, no one would be disposed for 
a moment to deny. That, as con- 
trasted with other systems, it enjoys 
a monopoly of benevolence seems 
very doubtful, and, even were this 
the case, it by no means follows that 
a doctrine is scientifically true be- 
cause it commends itself to the in- 
terests of the majority. Nor, lastly, 
is the inductive method at all pecu- 
liar to utilitarians. That the prin- 
ciples of morality must be obtained 
by induction from the facts of life is 
clearly stated by Aristotle, and was 
a cardinal doctrine of the peripatetic 
moralists. Hegelians place the phi- 
losophy of history before the philo- 
sophy of right, and even Comte 
prefaces sociology by an analysis of 
history. Lastly, Mr. Lecky himself 
would stultify his own work, were 
he to deny that morality is to a 
great extent an inductive science. 

It is very doubtful whether utili- 


? ‘Somewhere Mr. Lecky speaks of Mr. Grote’s “ great work on Plato.” He must be 


presumed to be referring to its bulk, because if he has read it sufficiently carefully to 
warrant him in pronouncing it great in any other respect, if he has read, for example, 
among many equally decisive passages, Mr. Grote’s criticism on the Protagoras (Grote’s 
Plato, ii. pp. 81-83), or on the imperfect ethical basis of the Republic (ib. iii. pp. 132, 
135, and elsewhere); then his constant assertion that utilitarians only consider the 
happiness of the agent must rank as something much worse than the exceeding misappre- 
ciation which one 1s willing to think it.’—p. 529. 
I may refer to p. 527 of Mr. Morley’s article for another instance of the old rule, ‘If 
you have a bad case, abuse the plaintiff's attorney.’ Surely Mr. Morley does not mean 
. that the ‘moral sense’ of Mr. Lecky is ‘deranged,’ and, if he does not mean this, what 
does he mean? Let me use Mr. Morley’s own words eight lines lower down—‘a state- 
ment of this sort is really an enormity in controversy.’ Or let me refer him to p. 2 
of The History of European Morals,— It is both possible and very common for the rea- 


soning to be very defective, without any corresponding imperfection in the disposition 
of the man.’ 
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tarianism is worth much, except as 
a purely negative guide. That cer- 
tain classes of acts are injurious to 
society is tolerably clear. That when 
we say that an act is injurious to 
society, we give certainly one very 
sensible reason why it should be 
avoided, also needs no demonstra- 
tion. But these two statements 
seem to me to sum up very nearly all 
that utilitarianism has to tell us, and 
I have yet to learn that these pro- 
positions exhaust the field of moral 
philosophy, however profusely they 
may be illustrated, or however con- 
clusively they may be established. 
When we say that an act is useful 
or, as the case may be, prejudicial 
to society, we have by no means 
exhausted the philosophy of the 
subject. That all the virtues have, 
either directly or indirectly, some 
effect upon society, is as undeniable 
as is the old paradoxical truism that 
a@ man cannot jump a yard without 
moving the whole earth, or that the 
destruction of a single atom of mat- 
ter would be the annihilation of the 
universe—but such statements are 
more true than important. Many 
virtues of the very highest kind 
exercise but very little influence, if 
indeed any at all, upon society at 
large. The real inducement to 
nobleness of character, the most 
important feature which it presents 
to the moral philosopher, is that, of 
itself and entirely independently of 
its results, it makes its possessor 
the happier.* About this there can- 
not be the least possible doubt. But 
whether the world in general is a 
universal gainer, is a very doubtful 
question. Were the benefit of so- 
ciety at large to form the only in- 
ducement to the pursuit of bravery 
or of chastity, or were the only 
pleasure to be derived from philo- 
sophic investigations to consist in 
the contemplation of their useful- 
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ness to the world at large, then 
would bravery and chastity be rarer 
than they happily now are, and 
metaphysicians as a class would 
become extinct. Surely no man, 
unless interested in the defence of a 
paradox, would maintain that the 
main feature in the noble and almost 
divine life of Spinoza was its gene- 
ral utility to the world at large. As 
compared with the doings of Colum- 
bus, or of Guttenberg and Caxton, 
or of Watt and Stephenson, the 
pure and simple-minded labours of 
Spinoza would, if measured by the 
utilitarian standard of results, be 
estimated far below their real moral 
worth. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that there 
are other inducements to virtue than 
those that result from the conside- 
ration of its utility, as estimated by 
the ‘metreti art.’ ‘The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’ 
sounds at first as if it denoted a 
something of great tangibility. In 
reality it is the name of a gigantic 
abstraction, far too shadowy and 
far too removed from realisation to 
exercise any perceptible influence 
upon our conduct. The equalisa- 
tion of happiness, which, although 
nowhere definitely announced, seems 
to be the moral ideal of utilitarians, 
is a conception very like that of the 
equalisation of property, or of the 
stationary condition of society. Such 
notions are far too abstract to affect 
the practice of mankind, even if we 
say nothing of the fact that it is 
very doubtful how far their realisa- 
tion is either desirable or approxi- 
mately possible. 

One word more. Utilitarians are 
fond of representing their theory as 
being a philosophical expression of 
the cardinal truths of Christianity. 
I do not grudge them their argu- 
ment, but, such as it is, it ought not 
to rest upon a passage of which only 


* «If it may possibly be doubted whether a noble character is always the happier for its 
nobleness, there can be no doubt that it makes other people happier, and that the world 


in general is a universal gainer.—Uv‘ilitarianism, p- 16. 


entirely i disagree with this passage. 


I need not point out how 
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half is quoted. A garbled quota- words, the highest conceivablevirtue 
tion tells as much against as for and goodness must first be sought 
him whouses it. Itis true thatwe for its own sake, and then we must 
are told to love our neighbours as_ recollect that in the conduct of life 
ourselves. But we are nowhere the noblest type of character is that 
told that this precept exhausts the of him who promotes the happiness 
field of our duties. The love of our of others at the expense of his own. 
neighbour is our second duty, the R. W. 
love of God our first. In other 


CAST-AWAY ! 


I. 
I see with the eyes of the blind, I hear with the ears of the adder, 
The voice of the charmer is dumb to me, who am tossed on the sea 
Of trouble, and turmoil and toil, of destinies sterner and madder, 
Than ever were sealed by the hands of the awful, invincible Three ! 


II. 


I wander o’er hill and o’er dale with a vague and purposeless roaming, 
I pluck the heath-bells as I go, and I fling their blue petals away : 


I count the gold stars in the sky, as they light their pale lamps in the 
gloaming, 


And I think that beyond them must lie the land of illuminate day. 


Ill. 


I clasp my wee bud to my breast, as his little form shivers and trembles ; 


Ah, darling! be thou never spurned by the short-sighted Children of 
Earth, 


For the sins of the traitor, whose face thine own tiny image resembles, 


For the sins of the once-blooming rose, who brought such a blossom to 
birth ! 


IV. 


We know, not a sparrow can die, save by will of the tender Creator, 
We know, not a hair of our heads unnumbered can be in his sight, 
That the mighty may fall at his nod, and the humble wax greater and 
greater, 


That He hath a rod for the Wrong, and that He hath a shield for the 
Right ! 
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‘revolutionary ’ have been in- 
discriminately applied to the Irish 
Church Bill: by Tories to raise a 
prejudice against it, by Liberals to 


terms 


‘revolution’ and 


elevate and recommend. Lord 
Shaftesbury, who belongs to neither 
side, regards it ‘ as being altogether 
the most revolutionary measure 
that has come under our considera- 
tion for many generations.’ This is 
a gratuitous abuse of words. A 
sweeping and comprehensive mea- 
sure, if peacefully and regularly 
carried, is no more a revolution 
than a transatlantic telegraph, a 
tubular bridge, or any other mas- 
terpiece of engineering science, is 
a miracle: the laws of nature not 
being infringed in the one case, nor 
the laws of the constitution in the 
other. Still, the Bill is one which 
not only effects great immediate 
changes, but is fraught with con- 
sequences of deep moment to 
society ; it will form an epoch in 
our political annals; and we pro- 
pose to sketch its history whilst 
the incidents are fresh. 

To say that the exigencies of 
party warfare gave rise to it, or that 
it was exclusively owing to Mr. 
Gladstone’s desire of office, is pre- 
posterous. The public mind has 
been working up to it for more 
than thirty years, and waited only 
for the settlement of more pres- 
sing questions to pronounce for 
it loudly and decisively. ‘ The 
sun illuminates the hills whilst it 
is below the horizon; and truth is 
discovered by the higher minds a 
little before it becomes manifest to 
the multitude. This is the extent 
of their superiority. They are the 
first to catch and reflect a light 
which, without their assistance, 
must in a short time be visible to 
those who lie far beneath them.’ 

Without admitting the justness of 
this beautifully expressed axiom in 
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its application to men of creative 
genius, it is clearly applicable to 
legislators and statesmen; whose 
distinctive excellence consists in 
determining the precise period 
when the people are ripe for any 
given change. This is the extent 
of their superiority. This, at all 
events, was the extent of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, when, flinging off the fondly 
cherished predilections of his youth, 
he resolutely set to work to uproot 
and lay prostrate an institution on 
which an immense majority of 
the most enlightened writers and 
thinkers throughout the whole civil- 
ised world had pronounced sentence 
of condemnation without appeal. 
There is one unanswerable proof of 
the length of time that has elapsed 
since the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was deemed a fittin 
topic for the hustings. It filled a 
place in that list of ultra-Liberal 
opinions which Mr. Disraeli professed 
before the electors of High Wy- 
combe in 1835. 

Lord Grey is an unimpeachable 
witness on the point of time. Argu- 
ing against the probability of reac- 
tion, he said : 

‘ Will your lordships allow me very 
shortly to recall to your minds what 
has been the history of this great 
question? It is just thirty-five 
years since it was first mooted in 
the House of Commons... . But 
in the meantime a great change 
of opinion was silently making its 
way. Discussions went on in the 
press, and occasionally petitions 
were presented to Parliament, while 
of the young men who came forward 
into active life a larger and larger 
portion was found to be impressed 
with the belief that things could 
not remain as they are, and every 
foreign writer of eminence, whether 
European or American, whether 
belonging to Catholic France or 
Protestant Prussia, with one voice 
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declared that the maintenance of 
the Church of a smal] minority as 
an exclusive and wealthy State 
Church was contrary to all known 
principles of justice. This opinion, 
put forth at first only by a small 
minority, but a minority including 
some of the most distinguished 
thinkers of the day—such men as 
Sydney Smith, Dr. Arnold, and 
many others who might be named 
—this opinion of the necessity of a 
change of policy with regard to the 
Trish Church gradually made its 
way through the whole body of the 
nation, and when at last the opinion 
of the nation was tested, it was 
found that the notion that England 
and Scotland were hostile to the 
change was an utter delusion, and 
those who wished to maintain the 
Church as it stands were left in 
a miserable minority. Now, I 


submit that when an opinion is 
slowly and steadily formed, and 
when at length a tide sets in such 
as that which now seems to be set- 
ting in in favour of a change with 


regard to the Irish Church, such a 
tide of opinion will no more run 
backward than a river will run back 
from the sea. Opinion is progres- 
sive, and an opinion thus formed 
will not be altered.’ 

It was in unconscious obedience 
to this opinion that the last Tory 
Government produced what Mr. 
Lowe aptly called their ‘hot po- 
tato’ policy for Ireland; a policy 
which they let drop so speedily that, 
had they not burnt their fingers, 
they might possibly have persuaded 
themselves, as they tried to persuade 
others, that they had never meddled 
with it at all. It was in prompt, 
eager, enlightened compliance with 
this same opinion that Mr. Glad- 
stone brought this great question in 
all its bearings before the House of 
Commons which had just passed 
the Reform Bill, for the express 
purpose of compelling, not merely 
that House, but the enlarged con- 
stituencies, in other words, the en- 
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tire nation, to pronounce upon it. 
The extraordinary attempt made 
by Mr. Disraeli to deny that the 
dissolution—notoriously accelerated 
by the division which sent him to 
Windsor—took place in the ordi- 
nary course of things and had no 
special reference to the Irish Church, 
simply added (if that were possible) 
to the mocking incredulity which 
his peculiar memory almost inva- 
riably provokes when dealing with 
reminiscences or facts. The re- 
sult of the appeal was the same, 
collectively or individually taken ; 
there was a majority against the 
Irish Church in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, respectively. 
Nor will any impartial observer, who 
analyses that majority, deny that it 
was returned not merely to dis- 
establish but to disendow. How, 
then, was this national will, so 
distinctly and unequivocally de- 
clared, to be carried out? 

We were amongst those who 
hoped that, by an approximation 
to what is called concurrent endow- 
ment, the inevitable harshness of the 
measure might have been tempered 
to the Anglican Church whilst it was 
simultaneously made more accept- 
able to the Catholics and Presby- 
terians. We thought that the most 
zealous Protestantism would not 
take alarm at the proposal to sup- 
ply decent residences for the 
priests. Unless we are much mis- 
informed, more than one member of 
the Cabinet thought the same: 
and it may be fairly inferred from 
what fell from the Home Secretary 
in Renfrewshire, that there was a 
time when he and his colleagues 
were hesitating whether, as regards 
parsonages and glebes, it would be 
best to level up or level down. But, 
in the first place, they felt bound 
by something very like a pledge 
that no part of the national funds 
about to be resumed should be ap- 
plied to religious purposes ; and, in 
the second place, they were not 
long in discovering that the No- 















Popery feeling is still widely dif- 
fused, and, with small provocation, 
would swell into a cry. True, out 
of Scotland and part of Wales, it is 
no longer rabid against Maynooth’; 
but what Burke said of Irish dis- 
affection caused by misgovernment, 
is equally true of bigotry: ‘You 
destroy the body, but the spirit 
transmigrates : it walks abroad and 
continues its ravages, whilst you are 
gibbeting the carcass or demo- 
lishing the tomb.’ Besides, there 
are a class of highly respectable 
opponents who cannot be charged 
with bigotry; who conceive that the 
growing emancipation of the laity 
from clerical control, with the daily 
increasing differences between both 
clergy and laity of every denomina- 
tion admitting liberty of thought, 
must eventually lead to the discon- 
tinuance of all State endowment 
whatever. The tendency of sects 
and persuasions to break up into 
fractions, when not forced into real 
or pretended agreement by autho- 
rity, was curiously illustrated by 
Sir Francis Heygate : 

‘There are in Ireland a large 
number of ministers belonging to 
religious denominations other than 
those of the Established Church, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Pres- 
byterian, for whom, in the event of 
the principle of concurrent endow- 
ment being adopted, glebes and 
houses would have to be provided. 
Thus there were of the Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster, 24 ministers ; Pres- 
bytery of Antrim, 13; Northern 
Presbytery of Antrim, 7; United 
Presbytery of Munster, 5; Eastern 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 8; 
United Presbyterian Presbytery of 
Ireland, 10; United Presbyterian 
Church, Dublin, 1; Secession 
Church, 11; the Independent 
Church in Ireland, 28; Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod of Ireland, 32 ; 
Methodist Church, about 178; 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodist, 80 ; 
Methodist New Connexion, 7; As- 
Sociation of Baptist Churches of 
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Ireland, 19;—total, 423, besides 
the Presbyterian ministers of the 
Church of Scotland and Roman 
Catholic priests. It would be most 
unjust not to provide houses and 
glebes for these ministers if they 
were to be provided for those of 
other religious denominations.’ 

When Voltaire described England 
as a country with a hundred reli- 
gions and one sauce (melted butter) 
he included the divisions existing 
within the bosom of the Establish- 
ment, which have hitherto been 
prevented from assuming their 
genuine character as separate sects 
by the convenient elasticity of the 
Articles; and perhaps at this mo- 
ment the Church of Rome alone 
presents even the semblance of that 
unanimity which used to be deemed 
essential to Establishment. On ge- 
neral principles, therefore, no less 
than from respect to popular feel- 
ings, the Ministry were compelled 
to drop all notion of levelling up 
in any shape, and had to look about 
for another disposition of the anti- 
cipated surplus ; the problem to be 
solved being, how it could be ap- 
plied without offending any portion 
of their supporters. 

That the solution was no easy 
matter is proved by the undoubted 
fact that the press and the public 
remained completely in the dark 
till the ministerial scheme was laid 
before the House. No one had hit 
upon it: no one had suggested any 
employment of the funds which 
satisfied the indispensable condition 
of not risking the division of the 
Liberal majority, of not running 
counter to the feelings or principles 
of Episcopalians, Presbyterians or 
Catholics, English, Scotch, Welsh 
or Irish, or, in a word, any species 
or variety of which that medley 
majority was made up. 

The proposal to devote the sur- 
plus to the noblest and (what even 
a Malthusian would admit to be) 
the least objectionable sort of 
charity, was therefore hailed on its 
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announcement as a singularly happy 
hit. Its simplicity was pronounced 
to be on a par with its originality. 
It was Columbus’s solution of the 
egg puzzle over again. Butas the 
gloss of novelty wore off, there 
arose another parallel or point of 
association with Columbus, of whom 
it was said: ‘When he promised 
a new hemisphere, people maintained 
that this hemisphere did not exist, 
and when he had discovered it, they 
pretended that it had been known a 
jong time ago.’ Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal was traced, first to Mr. 
Miall, then still farther back to 
Mr. O’Connell, and vehement efforts 
were made to discredit it on the 
groundof its tainted origin or source. 
Be this as it may, it got over the 
incipient difficulty ; it enabled the 
Ministry to steer clear of the rocks 
and breakers which threatened to 
cut short their voyage at starting ; 
and their course was not broken or 
interrupted by a single untoward in- 
cident till they reached what ought 
to have been the quiet haven, but 
what turned out to be the troubled 
waters, of the Upper House. 

The manner in which the Bill 
passed the House of Commons, and 
the comparative reticence of inde- 
pendent members of the Liberal 
party, have been adduced as proofs 
of the giant strength of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the giant-like use he made 
of it; the truth being, that the 
course taken followed naturally and 
necessarily from the unity and co- 
herence of the measure. It hung 
together like a demonstration or a 
syllogism. The principle on which 
it rested was like the standing- 
point for which Archimedes longed. 
When the premisses were granted 
or established, to dispute the con- 
clusions was tantamount to deny- 
ing that two and two make four: 
the friends of the measure had 
simply to keep watch over the facts 
and figures of its foes, to correct 
their logic, and bring them back 
to the precise matter in hand when 
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they wandered from it. No one 
could do this more effectively or 
appropriately than the Premier, 
aided by his Irish Secretary and 
Attorney-General, who had taken 
no inconsiderable part in the 
conception and preparation of the 
Bill. 

It would have been wise in the 
Tory leader to imitate the reticence 
which he misinterpreted. He has 
never appeared to less advantage 
than in these debates; and his 
speech in opposing the second read- 
ing was one of his most character- 
istic displays of verbose inanity. 
Fancy an ex-Premier gravely pe- 
rorating in this fashion: ‘ When we 
have to decide whether we can dis- 
sociate the principle of religion 
from the State, it will be well to re- 
member that we are asked to relin- 
quish an influence that is universal. 
We hear in these days a great deal 
of philosophy. Now, it is my hap- 
piness to be acquainted with many 
eminent philosophers. They all 
agree in one thing. They all tell 
you that however brilliant may be 
the discoveries of physical science, 
however marvellous those demon- 
strations which attempt to penetrate 
the mysteries of the human mind, 
yet all these great philosophers 
agree in one thing—that in their 
investigations there is an inevitable 
term where they meet the insoluble, 
where all the most transcendent 
powers of intellect dissipate and 
disappear. There commences the 
religious principle.’ 

If this were so, Mr. Disraeli’s 
philosophical friends, at least such 
of them as have brought their minds 
into the proper state for the recep- 
tion of the religious principle, might 
be addressed in the words of Festus 
to Paul: ‘Thou art beside thyself; 
much learning hath made thee mad.’ 
The Turks are consequently right 
in confounding craziness with holi- 
ness; and whoever wish to become 
religious should begin by muddling 
their brains : 
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Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is everything and everything 
is nought. 

And what a dainty parallel was 
the following to place before the 
House by way of showing the un- 
reasonableness of the demand for 
religious equality : 

‘The Irish gentlemen would at- 
tend upon the Minister and say: We 
find ourselves in an anomalous posi- 
tion. Our breeding is not inferior to 
that of our habitual companions; our 
education is the same ; our pursuits 
are similar; we meet in the same 
hunting field; we drink the same 
claret; we stand opposite to each 
other in the same dance; and our 
feelings are hurt by some of our 
companions having estates of six 
thousand, or eight thousand, or ten 
thousand a year, with broad acres 
and extensive woods.’ This he fol- 
lowed up by asserting that one hos- 
pital had as much right to claim a 
portion of the funds of another, as 
the non-endowed Churches of Ire- 
land to assert that they have as good 
a right to a share of national pro- 
perty as the Anglicans. 

The contest between Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone resembled the 
fencing-match between Hamlet and 
Laertes, in which the combatants 
change weapons during the strug- 
gle: with this essential difference, 
that Mr. Disraeli has snatched up 
the old rusty blunted weapon which 
his adversary had let drop. It is 
impossible to account for his repro- 
ducing the exploded doctrine of 
‘The State in its Relations to the 
Church,’ except on the hypothe- 
sis that he is utterly ignorant of 
the progress and present condition 
of the controversy, and that he never 
read Lord Macaulay’s masterly 
review. His failure on this occa- 
sion was undeniable; and whilst 
his friends were palliating it on 
the ground that the subject was 
worn threadbare, Dr. Ball rose and 
supplied the most ample refutation 
of the apology. Sir Roundell 
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Palmer, also, made a considerable 
temporary impression by an inge- 
nious argument for stopping short 
at disestablishment or partial dis- 
endowment at the uttermost; and 
by the subtle distinctions he drew 
between the sorts of property 
which might or might not be ap- 
propriated or diverted by the 
State. But he forgot that, the end 
being religious equality, nothing 
would be got by stopping at dises- 
tablishment; and his proposal for 
partial disendowment is open to 
the same objection as Lord Elcho’s 
scheme for leaving the Established 
Church in Ulster unimpaired—in 
Ulster where the Episcopalians are 
just 23 per cent. of the population, 
and the Catholics form a positive 
majority. If Protestant ascendency 
was to be meddled with at all, to 
talk of retaining it in any parti- 
cular province or any favoured loca- 
lities is absurd. The distinction 
between private and public property 
is too clear to talk about; and no 
sane man really believes the prin- 
ciple of property endangered by a 
measure which compensates or in- 
demnifies every human being now 
living who could possibly lose a 
sixpence by it. 

It is a prevalent opinion that 
the House of Lords have greatly 
distinguished themselves in the 
discussion of the Irish Church 
Bill. There would be nothing very 
remarkable in this if it were 
true. Voltaire said of his trees, on 
being told that they were doing 
well: ‘They have nothing else to 
do.’ The same may be said of the 
Lords. They have nothing else to 
do but to discuss measures of 
legislation with every imaginable 
advantage that position, general 
education, and special preparation 
can confer. The idlest among them 
must have imbibed some notion of 
the nature of his hereditary duties, 
and by living familiarly amongst 
orators and statesmen, must have 
acquired a species of knowledge 
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unattainable by mortals less hap- 
pily born or placed. Many of them 
have been members of the repre- 
sentative body: many have filled 
high office: many have attained the 
peerage by intellectual eminence or 
won their way to it by services, 
civil or military, implying marked 
and acknowledged superiority of 
some sort. If an assembly of cabinet 
ministers and ambassadors, ex or 
actual archbishops, bishops, and 
judges, could not do credit to their 
order by their treatment of such a 
subject—if they did not rather rise 
above than fall below the expecta- 
tions formed of their august body 
in relation to it—we might much 
against our will be driven to sub- 
scribe to the harsh judgment passed 
on them by Mr. Horsman and Mr. 
Bright. At the same time we can- 
not altogether subscribe to the com- 
parative estimate formed by an 
eminent quarterly contemporary : 


The great advantage which the Lords 
possess at the outset of the new era is that 
they may be, and are fast becoming if they 
are not already, the intellectual superiors 
of the Commons; and in the end, with a 
people like the English, respect and in- 
fluence will always follow intellectual supe- 
rigrity, where it is sterling and not super- 

ae. and when it is not stained, paralysed, 
nd discrowned by moral weaknesses or 
wants. In all legal matters the higher 
tone and distinctly greater ability of the 
discussions in the House of Peers have long 
been recognised and are easily accounted 
for. The Lords’ debate on the Irish Church, 
as already remarked, was incomparably 
superior to any one during the same ses- 
sion in the Lower House—probably supe- 
rior in real debating power to any which 
has taken place in either House in recent 
years. Both the aggregate and the standard 
of political intelligence among the Peers, 
too, are almost certain to improve as time 
goes on. Their best rising talent is trained 
in the House of Commons year by year. 
The best intellects and the most expe- 
rienced statesmen in that House are trans- 
ferred—often sorely against their will—to 
the Upper Chamber. It is enriched with 
the spoils and products of its rival. The 
intellect, again, of the Lords is naturally 
of a more judicial, and therefore in the 
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long run of a more impressive and in- 
fluential character. Jt ought to be calmer, 
more comprehensive, more steady and dis- 
passionate; and where not disturbed by 
unworthy interests and prejudices, it will 
usually be so. It may be less progressive, 
less enterprising, less sanguine, and natu- 
rally more Conservative ; but i¢ can scarcely 
fail also to be more mature and less fluctua- 
ting in its temper. Last of all, it is more 
independent ; it can operate in a salutary 
freedom from all disturbing influences ; it 
has no constituencies to humour ; it has no 
dismissal or relegation to obscurity to 
dread; and without some such indepen- 
dence and security the highest and serenest 
statesmanship and the loftiest political in- 
tegrity are, it may be feared, absolutely 
unattainable to infirm humanity.’ 


It ought to be calmer! Has it been 
so? It can scarcely fail to be more 
mature and less fluctuating! Has 
it not glaringly failed in this par- 
ticular? It can operate in a salutary 
freedom from all disturbing in- 
fluences! Are not the inherited 
bigotry of Lord Redesdale, the reck- 
less bravado of Lord Derby, the 
Orange tendencies of the Irish re- 
presentative peers, the professional 
intolerance of the episcopal bench— 
are not these disturbing influences ? 
Or are disturbing influences harm- 
less when they operate from within, 
and only dangerous when they oper- 
ate from without? Would the House 
of Lords have made a better display 
of temper and capacity if they had 
been left to their natural bent, ut- 
terly uncontrolled by public opinion, 
utterly careless of the consequences 
to their order—if, in short, they had 
actually deliberated in a balloon 
and were never to come down again 
to be made answerable for their 
deliberations? Far from admitting 
this, we contend that whatever 
wisdom or statesmanship was dis- 
played by the majority, was forced 
upon them sorely against the grain 
by an enlightened minority, urging 
them, as they valued their future 
place in the legislature, or their 
very existence as a branch of it, to 
give up their own cherished con- 
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victions and be content to carry 
out the declared will of the nation. 

And what was the main motive 
or argument by which they were 
induced to pass the second reading 
after all? One very far from 
creditable to them. It was that, 
although it might not be safe to 
reject the Bill, they might get rid 
of it by a side wind: they might 
paralyse or even reverse its action 
by a series of so-called amendments: 
they might treat it worse than 
gipsies treat stolen children, dis- 
figuring them to make pass for their 
own: they might copy the process 
described in L’ Homme Qui Rit, by 
which the comeliest features are per- 
manently distorted by a grimace. 
The course they actually pursued 
was thus graphically illustrated by 
Mr. Lowe in a speech at Fishmon- 
gers’ Hall, which was by no means 
calculated or intended to disturb 
the harmony of a convivial meeting, 
although Mr. Disraeli had the bad 
taste to quarrel with it: 

‘I think the House of Commons 
is entitled to your sympathy as a 
suffering body at the present 
moment. I dare say some of you 
may have seen a poet reading the 
first criticism of his work in some 
review, and you have watched the 
expression of his countenance as 
he perused the candid criticism. 
Some of you may have seen a pain- 
ter standing, unknown to those 
around him, at the exhibition of 
the Academy, and hearing the not 
very flattering comments that are 
made on his picture; or you may 
have seen a clergyman listening to 
observations on his sermon more 
candid than polite; and in this 
position the House of Commons 
is placed just at this moment. 
We had flattered ourselves that 
we had done a great work. We 
traced a broad and clear outline— 
we laid-in what we believed to be 
neutral tints; we took infinite pains 
and labour with our performance, 
and satisfied ourselves with its 
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thoroughly artistic character. But 
now we are subjected to an excru- 
ciating ordeal. We see our per- 
formance reviewed by no friendly 
eyes—criticised, altered, and re- 
modelled according to the notions 
of our critics. The neutral tints 
disappear and give place to the 
most violent lights and shades. 
The clear and definite outline we 
had drawn becomes blurred and 
indistinct; all sorts of, I will not 
say tricks and experiments, are 
tried on our performance, and we 
are compelled to stand by, our arms 
folded, to watch this excruciating 
process without being allowed to 
interpose a word.’ 

Certainly, if such amendments 
were contemplated, the open, honour- 
able, and constitutional course was 
to reject the Bill. The Duke of 
Argyll entered a strong and timely 
protest against the proposed med- 
dling with the principle admitted 
by the second reading, but it might 
as well have been addressed to the 
wind, as to prelates eager to get 
money for their brethren, or Tory 
peers bent on embarrassing the 
Government... The language in 
which they habitually indulged was 
on a par with the spirit of their 
proceedings, and to blame the 
Premier for resenting it was to 
talk like the fishmonger (mentioned 
by Boswell), who cursed the eels 
for not lying still to be skinned. 

It is undeniable that a large 
amount of varied knowledge, elo- 
quence, and capacity has been dis- 
played in the course of this dis- 
cussion by the peers ; and more than 
one now confirmed or established 
reputation will date from it. No 
one will again cavil at the selection 
of Lord Hatherley for the woolsack, 
or doubt the practical ability of 
Lord Kimberley, or wonder why 
so high a place amongst his in- 
tellectual contemporaries was, by 
common consent, assigned to the 
Bishop of St. David’s. We all knew 
already how admirably Lord Gran- 
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ville could conduct a great debate ; 
how high the Duke of Argyll could 
rise in thoughtful observation and 
speculation without departing from 
anargument; with what animation, 
originality, boldness, and breadth of 
view Lord Salisbury could redeem 
his occasional sharpness; and with 
what mingledcandourand eagerness 
Lord Carnarvon could enforce an 
enlightened and carefully considered 
policy or plan. On these, therefore, 
and many others who played an 
honourable part, it is superfluous to 
dwell. But we are tempted to re- 
call attention to one speech which 
was regarded as the gem of the 
debate, which fairly carried off the 
palm on the episcopal bench, whilst 
an eloquent prelate listened with 
feelings akin to those of Themis- 
tocles when kept awake by the 
glories of Miltiades. We allude, of 


course, to the speech of Dr. Magee, 
the Bishop of Peterborough. 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 
I 


If the merit of an oration is to be 
tested by its immediate effect on 
the audience, Dr. Magee must pass 
unchallenged as an orator. But he 
did not really advance the main 
argument a step, and his most 
successful passages were those in 
which he ventured on a daring 
paradox or invested some thread- 
bare topic with a false air of 
novelty. Ina word, what was true 
in his speech was not new, and 
what was new was not true. For 
example : 

‘I understand that religious in- 
equality consists in the State con- 
ferring on any one sect some special 
favour or privilege over other sects. 
It is now distinctly told us, though 
it was not told us in October 
last, that the principle of religious 
equality is equally applicable to 
England as to Ireland. Now, I dis- 
tinctly admit that if a favour be 
shown by the State to any sect for 
the sake of that sect, and that sect 
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alone, then there is a manifest in- 
justice in the endowment of that 
one sect. But I deny that this is 
the principle of a religious estab- 
lishment. The endowment given to 
the sect is not given for the benefit 
of the sect, but for the benefit of 
the State. It is not to make the 
sect rich, but to make the State 
religious, that the State endows any 
sect, The State keeps an army to 
contend against enemies without, 
and in like manner it has an army 
to contend against enemies within— 
namely, sin and crime; and the 
question for the State to determine 
is whether or not the sect it endows 
is better qualified than any other to 
do the work which the State wants 
to be done.’ 

Is it possible not to see that this 
argument tells dead against the 
Church of one-eighth of a nation ? 
How is that Church to teach reli- 
gion tothe remaining seven-eighths? 
How is it to contend against 
sin and crime amongst them? 
To change the metaphor, what is 
the use of offering people spiritual 
food from which they turn with 
loathing? The Bishop’s army is 
the precise counterpart of Sydney 
Smith’s butchers in Hindostan. 

Let us take another specimen : 

‘I deny that the Church of the 
minority possesses funds which ever 
did belong to the majority. I do 
not believe that one shilling of tithe- 
rentcharge, or that one acre of 
glebe land in Ireland, ever belonged 
to the Church of the majority. 
Tithe was paid for the first time 
within the Pale after the Synod of 
Cashel, when the Church of Ireland, 
though the Roman Catholic Church, 
was the Church of the Anglican mi- 
nority ; and the Ulster glebes were 
given to the Protestants of Ulster 
surely at a time when it was dis- 
tinctly known that the Protestant 
Church was the Church of the mi- 
nority. My Lords, I contend that 
the Church of the minority, paid by 
the minority, standing on the land 
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of the minority, teaching the faith 
of the minority to the minority, is 
not guilty of that misappropriation 
of the funds of the majority with 
which it is charged.’ 

The Church of the Anglican mi- 
nority was originally limited to the 
Pale, and tithes were paid just so 
far as the English rule extended, 
and no farther. What on earth does 
it signify, in point of reason or 
justice, whether an Anglican incum- 
bent was forcibly installed in the 
midst of a Catholic congr egation in 
the place of a Catholic incumbent 
to whom they had paid tithes; or 
whether he was forcibly installed, 
under similar conditions, where 
prior to his instalment there had 
been no incumbent and no tithes 
payable at all? Will the Bishop 
of Peterborough simply have the 
goodness to answer a question 
repeatedly asked and never an- 
swered? Why, scattered through 


every province within and without 
what was formerly the Pale, do we 


find Anglican incumbents with Ca- 
tholic congregations? Were these 
incumbents the free choice of the 
parishioners, or how? The Church 
of the minority does not stand on 
the land of the minority, nor is it 
paid by the minority, although it 
may so stand, and be so paid, after 
the 1st of January 1871. It now 
stands on national land, and is 
paid out of national property. To 
proceed :— 

‘It is a sad thing to see that 
English statesmen seem to run still 
in one sad, unhappy groove in mat- 
ters relating to Ireland, consisting 
in nothing but successive confisca- 
tions. England confiscated the entire 
land of Ireland. At the bidding of 
the Pope she confiscated all the pro- 
perty of what the Pope and the 
King were pleased to call the 
r beastly Irish” of the day. (Cheers 
and laughter.) England confiscated 
the property of the Irish again in 
the days of the Stuarts and of Crom- 
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well, and now in the reign of Vic- 
toria the Jast device for dealing 
with Ireland that is to be found in 
the repertory of English statesmen 
is another confiscation. (Loud 
cheers.) But, my Lords, with this 
difference —that whereas in those 
days England confiscated the pro- 
perty of the disloyal in order to 
reward the loyal, in these days she 
proceeds to mend matters by con- 
fiscating the property of the loyal 
to reward the disloyal.’ 

It is a sad thing to hear a dig- 
nified prelate uttering g, and noble 
lords enthusiastically applauding, 
such ajingling jumble of sophistries, 
all turning on the perverted meaning 
given to the word ‘confiscation.’ 
What human being, loyal or disloyal, 
has been deprived of his property ? 
What, or whose, property has been 
confiscated by this Bill? Its clear 
well defined object is to compensate 
as far as possible for former confis- 
cations and injustice. 

Throughout the whole of this dis- 
cussion, free resort has been had to 
the Mezentian process of tying the 
living to the dying or the dead. 
The English Church: is foolishly 
linked to the Irish Church ; and 
the principle of property is shaken 
to the foundation by insisting that 
private proprietors stand on the 
same footing as ecclesiastical : 

‘ How stands the case now? At 
the time of the rebellion England 
confiscated large estates belonging 
to these Celtic rebels, and upon 
nine-tenths of these estates England 
planted laymen, and on the other 
one-tenth Anglican pastors. Now, 
was the contiscation of the land of 
rebel Irishmen just or unjust? If 
it was an injustice, then undo it all. 
If inthe name of justice you are 
to trace back so far the roots of 
things in Irish history—if you are 
to make one revolution in the 
sacred name of justice—then in the 
name of justice also give back to 
the descendants of the owners of 
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these confiscated estates what you 
took from them. But do not mock 
them by telling them—*“ Protestant 
ascendency in land is an evil thing 
in Ireland, and how shall we deal 
with it? Why, nine-tenths of the 
land being in the hands of the Pro- 
testant landlord and one-tenth in 
the hands of the clergyman, we will 
satisfy your demand for justice by 
ousting from his possession that 
one proprietor who is most popular, 
most constantly resident, and least 
offensive, and we will retain in all 
the bitter tenacity of his original 
tenure the proprietor who is most 
offensive to you, and whose posses- 
sions you most covet.” Do noble 
lords imagine that the Irish people 
will be satisfied with that? Do 
you, having to deal with the most 
quickwitted people in Europe— 
people whose eyes are very closely 
fixed on this question—do you be- 
lieve that they will be anything but 
bitterly disappointed when you tell 
them, “We are about to tear down 
this flaunting flag of Protestant 
ascendency,” and then tear off no 
more than the least corner of it ? 
The Irish peasant is already giving 
his answer to this question, and a 
terrible answer it is.’ 

This quickwitted people will not 
fail to make the best of the topic 
thus suggested tothem. But surely 
the Bishop might see that, if the 
donor was the same in each in- 
stance, the donee was not. If we 
may resume land never devoted to 
other than public or national pur- 
poses, does it follow that we may 
resume land which has been bought 
and sold as private property for 
centuries ? 

‘Well,’ continued the right re- 
verend orator, ‘what will be the 
effect of this measure of policy 
upon Protestants in Ireland? Will 
it have a healing effect on them? 

[y lords, the Irish Protestants are 
at this moment giving you their 
answer, as the Irish peasant is 
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giving you his,each after his own 
fashion. The Irish Protestants are 
telling you that the measure, taking 
into account the time at which it was 
proposed and the words by which 
it was accompanied, is sinking deep 
into their hearts, with a sense of 
bitter and exasperating wrong 
which centuries will not efface. 
It is not only in their judgment a 
harsh and unjust measure, but it 
has been accompanied by harsh and 
cruel words. One member of the 
Government has thought it decent 
and becoming to tell those Irish 
Protestants in the hour of their 
dismay and of their suffering, when 
they are reeling under a blow 
inflicted by the hand of England 
upon our most faithful and loyal 
fellow-subjects; I say, one member 
of the Government has thought it 
decent and becoming under those 
circumstances to tell us that he is 
offending a clique but has concili- 
ated a nation. These words, my lords, 
will rankle long in the hearts of 
these people. They are sorely and 
naturally irritated. They tell you 
you have effectually repealed by 
this measure the Union, although 
you may not have violated its pro- 
visions. It repeals the Union by 
turning every Unionist into a 
Repealer, without turning a single 
Repealer into a Unionist.’ 

The same fancied grievance was 
vehemently pressed by Lord Derby, 
and we recur to it because there is 
still a wide-spread belief that Eng- 
land owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the Irish Anglicans, and that 
they constitute the real strength of 
the Irish nation. After comparing 
them to the gipsies of Ellangowan, 
and applying to the supporters of 
the measure the warning threat 
which Meg Merrilies hurled at the 
Laird, his Lordship said: ‘ Re- 
member who these men are. These 
are the men whom you invited to 
settle on the soil of Ireland, for 
the establishment and support of 
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the Protestant religion. These are 
the men who at the time of the 
sorest trial of the English Crown 
came forward to support William 
the Deliverer, and who at the Battle 
of the Boyne vindicated the free- 
dom of Ireland and the rights of 
the Protestant religion. These are 
the men who, invited by you to 
settle in Ireland, converted Ulster 
from a barren waste into a thriving 
province.’ 

His Lordship makes no account 
of the presbyterians and dissen- 
ters, who surely had something 
to do with the improvement of the 
thriving province. The male adults 
of the episcopalian persuasion can- 
not exceed 120,000; yet we have 
heard threats of two and three hun- 
dred thousand men marching to 
renew the glories of the Boyne; 
although it is now notorious as the 
sun at noonday that, for the Irish 
Anglicans to claim the battles of 
the Boyne and Aghrim, is as if the 
Belgians were to lay exclusive claim 
to the victory of Waterloo, or the 
Italians to the victories of Magenta 
and Solferino. We proved on a 
former occasion, and we repeat, 
that no important rising of the na- 
tive Irish has ever been suppressed 
until the mother country came-to 
the rescue.? If the Union were re- 
pealed, and the old quarrel kept up, 
the Anglicans would speedily be 
reduced to the condition in which 
they were found by the English 
squadron which raised the siege of 
Londonderry ; and when they boast 
of having fought for England, we 
are reminded of the dialogue be- 
tween Buckingham and Charles II. 
in Peveril of the Peak. ‘* My sword,’ 


said the Duke, with emphasis, ‘ was 
never in the scabbard when your 
Majesty’s service required it should 
be unsheathed.’ ‘Your Grace means 
when its services were required for 
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its master’s interest,’ said the King ; 
‘for you could only gain the coronet 
of a duke by fighting for the royal 
crown.’ 

It was in the spirit of this speech, 
in the genuine no-surrender, hold- 
fast and grasp-all spirit, that the 
Lords proceeded to pass amendment 
after amendment in flat. contraven- 
tion of the aim, scope, object, and 
principle of the Bill; and it was 
curious to see how eagerly right 
reverend prelates pressed into the 
front whenever the flesh-pots of 
Egypt were at stake. We thought 
that the height of extravagance had 
been reached when one archbishop 
proposed that the compensation for 
clerical life interests should com- 
prise 25 per cent. on and above the 
calculated value ‘to cover contin- 
gencies,’ those contingencies having 
of course been included in the cal- 
culation; and another moved that, 
whilst permanent curacies were 
compensated as life-interests, the 
incumbents should be compensated 
without any deduction for the 
curacies. But we were mistaken. 
A bishop (Peterborough) ventured 
ona still more startling demand; 
namely, that no Irish living should 
be valued at less than 200l. a year, 
be its actual value what it might— 
his argument being that all the 
holders of small livings in Ireland 
held them in the hope of obtaining 
some better preferment, or haply of 
being elevated to one of the highest 
dignities of the Church. Every 
French conscript is said to carry a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 
On what scale should he be com- 
pensated on being disbanded or put 
upon the shelf? 

That the bulk of amendments 
conceived in this spirit should be 
summarily rejected by the Com- 
mons, was a matter of course; 
and it might also have been an- 
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ticipated that the hard language 
used by their Lordships would 
not conciliate favour for their sug- 
gestions if it did not provoke a 
retort. The measure was in accord- 
ance with the national will; it was 
the production of men of the highest 
capacity; it had passed the ordeal of 
the representative assembly and the 
press. Under these circumstances 
it was unbecoming and imprudent 
in the extreme, in the more sedate 
and august assembly, to set the 
example of abusive epithets, like 
robbery, spoliation, sacrilege, &c., 
to attribute unworthy motives, to 
say that defenders of the sacred 
cause had been ‘ howled down,’ or 
to declare that the House of Com- 
mons was acting under undue in- 
fluence in what it did. Yet in no 
one instance did their Lordships 
restrain the expression of their 
feelings or their prejudices, and on 
one memorable evening they broke 
out in a manner which their warmest 
admirers will be unable to palliate 
or excuse. 

There are times when the in- 
fluence of the moral or intellectual 
atmosphere in which we live and 
breathe becomes irresistible—when 
we say or do things which are 
condemned by our reason and out 
of keeping with our characters. It 
is thus only that we can account 
for Lord Grey’s accusing the 
Ministers of being comparatively 
indifferent to the passing of the Bill 
unless they could degrade and hu- 
miliate the peers ; or for Lord Salis- 
bury’s exclaiming amidst cheers: ‘It 
is not the verdict of the nation; it 
is not even the verdict of the House 
of Commons; it is the will, the 
arrogant will, of a single man to 
which you are now called on to 
submit.’ Ifthe grave remonstrance 
and witty retort of the Lord Chan- 
cellor did not restore the balance 
of the noble Marquis’s excellent 
understanding, he could hardly have 
escaped a pang when his escapade 
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was caught up and’ travestied by 
the noble Earl (Winchilsea) who 
closed the debate with these words : 
‘The master of the situation is not 
always a wise man. Jack Cade, 
for example, was once master of the 
situation.” The Prime Minister of 
England, representing a large ma- 
jority of the Commons in the nine- 
teenth century, is placed on a level 
with the rebel leader of a London 
rabble in the fifteenth ! 

Animated by this finishing touch 
from a far-descended peer, the 
hereditary assembly proceeded to a 
division, and negatived bya majority 
of 78 what the representatives of 
the people had carried four days 
before by a majority of 124. How 
long can this state of things last ? 
If we admit to the Quarterly that 
such discrepancies are the natural 
result of the dispassionate states- 
manship and more serene wisdom 
of the Upper House, their inevitable 
tendency to bring about a clash, 
a catastrophe, or a dead-lock, is 
equally undeniable. But to talk of 
dispassionate statesmanship and 
serene wisdom after such scenes is 
a mockery. The announcement of 
the numbers was received with 
cheers and laughter by the opposi- 
tion; but the exultations and mer- 
riment were shortlived. When 
Lord Granville, after consulting 
with Mr. Gladstone, who had been 
standing near the throne during the 
debate, gave notice that he could 
proceed no further without consult- 
ing his colleagues, a crisis was 
obviously at hand. The immediate 
impulse was to throw up the Bill 
at once, which would have been a 
mistake like that committed by the 
Liberal Government when they 
resigned on Lord Dunkellin’s motion 
in 1866. Wiser counsels prevailed ; 
and it was determined to wait and 
let the Lords work their wicked will 
upon the Bill before pronouncing a 
definitive decision. 

They, too, had sobered down per- 
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ceptibly on the morrow, whenthe dis- 
agreeable truth dawned upon them 
that they could not well afford an- 
other outbreak of the kind. It is 
highly to Lord Cairns’ credit that 
he was amongst the first to arrive at 
this conviction, and to take the full 
responsibility of acting upon it, by 
making overtures to Lord Gran- 
ville, who met him in a correspond- 
ing spirit. It was well also that 
they settled the terms of the com- 
promise independently of the zealous 
defenders of the Irish Church; for it 
seems clear that most of these would 
have objected. Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Carnarvon signified a 
reluctant adhesion; the pugnacity 
of Lord Grey was still insatiate ; 
Lord Derby left the House in a pet ; 
and the Archbishop of Dublin com- 
pelled a division on the glebes. But 
the compromise was a sensible 
relief to the great body of the peers; 
a glow of satisfaction pervaded the 
ministerial and opposition benches ; 
and their Lordships took to praising 
and congratulating each other with 
such indiscriminate profusion, that 
the title of ‘The Mutual Admiration 
Society’ was applied to them on the 
spot, whilst an Irish peer declared 
that Ireland would at all events be 
benefited by the rise in the price of 
butter which so large a consump- 
tion of the article must bring about.’ 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
chimed in with a speech which in 
future times will be read as a 
curiosity ; for it is certainly curious 
to be told on an archiepiscopal autho- 
rity that endowment is the keystone 
of Christianity, and to find an 
eminent prelate complacently sum- 
ming up the pecuniary gain that 
had resulted to the Church from a 
miscalculation of the Premier. It 
is no less curious to find that the 
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whole of this great question finally 
hinged on the increase of the com- 
mutation bonus from seven per cent. 
to twelve. 


Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or dis- 
content, 
Being, end, aim, religion—five per cent. 


The Primate was apparently in- 
duced to fall in with the compro- 
mise by the same train of reasoning 
by which the Governor of Tilbury 
Fort was induced to release Tilbu- 
rina’s lover: —‘ Tilburina. Your 
daughter’s prayer. Gov. Your fa- 
ther’s oath. Tilb. A title. Gov. 
Honour. Tilb. A pension. Gov. 
Conscience. Tilb. A thousand 
pounds. Gov. Hah! thou hast 
touched me nearly.’ 

Lord Russell rose and said: ‘I 
rejoice to see the approaching termi- 
nation of this great controversy, and 
T cannot but think that, notwith- 
standing all the calumny which has 
been poured upon us, the conduct 
of the House of Lords on the subject 
of the Irish Church does them the 
highest honour.’ 

It may be doubted whether the 
country will concur in this self- 
laudation ; for, besides betraying a 
lamentable want of consistency and 
fixedness of purpose by their votes, 
they have placed themselves under 
a palpable disadvantage by their 
aggressiveaess, which may prove 
fatal to them if repeated. An 
assembly resting on traditional and 
habitual reverence should never 
give a pretence for rough proceed- 
ings by irritability. When (as may 
be read in Goldsmith) the Gauls 
under Brennus entered the Forum, 
‘they found the ancient senators 
sitting in their order, observing a 
profound silence, unmoved and un- 
daunted. The majestic gravity 


* There is good reason to suppose that Lord Cairns acted in concert with Mr. Disraeli, 
who had obvious reasons for desiring a settlement. One great recommendation of it to 
both was that it confirmed them in the leadership from which they had been virtually 
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and the venerable looks of these old 
men, who had borne the highest 
offices of the State, awed the bar- 
barous enemy into reverence : they 
took them to be the tutelar deities 
of the place, and began to offer blind 
adoration, till one more forward 
than the rest put forth his hand to 
stroke the beard of Papyrius, who, 
resenting the supposed insult, lifted 
up his ivory sceptre and struck the 
barbarian to the ground. ‘This 
seemed as a signal for general 
slaughter: Papyrius fell first, and 
all the rest shared his fate without 
mercy or distinction.’ If (metaphor- 
ically speaking) Mr. Bright were 
to put forth his hand to profane the 
Lord Chancellor’s wig, it would be 
more spirited than prudent to knock 
him down with the mace. 

A representative assembly, firm in 
the confidence of the people, can be 
rough, rude, and pugnacious on 
occasions, without any perceptible 
decrease of authority, stability, or 
power. An hereditary one can never 
descend into the arena of wordy 
warfare without an irrecoverable 
loss of prestige. We will risk a 
familiar illustration. Roderic Ran- 
dom’s friend, Strap, a decent man 
in his way, took off his coat to en- 
gage in a pugilistic encounter with 
a blacksmith. He got worsted in 
the fight, and on turning to resume 
his coat, discovered that it was 
gone. So will it fare with the 
Lords if they put off their dignity 
to hurl foul scorn or haughty de- 
fiance at the Commons. ‘They will 
be beaten; and on turning to re- 
sume their dignity, they will find 
that it has vanished like the coat. 

In announcing the final settlement 
to the Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
gracefully withdrew, with an ex- 
pression of regret, the words which 
had given offence to the Lords, and 
paid their Lordships a compliment 
of the kind which, according to 
Rochefoucauld, is particularly ac- 
ceptable to elderly ladies on the 
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wane. He praised them for qualities 
they no longer possessed. He ac- 
knowledged ‘with satisfaction and 
thankfulness not only the ability, 
which I grant to be a great orna- 
ment and glory of the other House 
as displayed in debate, but that 
comprehensive sagacity and fore- 
thought, that power of realising 
the future and of preparing for it, 
which done, I think, has brought 
about on their part the recom- 
mendation of the settlement which 
I am now authorised to urge on 
the House.’ Then rising to the 
situation, he began a striking pe- 
roration with these words: ‘Sir, 
we have arrived, indeed, at a great 
period. When this Bill receives—as 
I trust it will receive, within a very 
few days—the assent of the Crown, 
every man must be conscious that 
a change has begun to pass over 
the moral atmosphere of Ireland.’ 

The peculiar nature of this 
measure, which has been called a 
revolution, is here correctly indi- 
cated. Considering the noise that 
has been made about it, its opera- 
tion will be singularly noiseless. At 
this moment, it is ttle more than 
a recognition of equality, a declara- 
tion of justice, a sentimental remedy 
for a sentimental wrong. No one is 
bodily expelled or reinstated. There 
is no material or pecuniary ground 
for mourning or rejoicing—no sever- 
ing of local or family ties, no forced 
abandonment of home or country. 
No sentient being gains or loses by 
it: the only sufferer is that ab- 
straction called the Church. 

‘I think, too’ (Mr. Gladstone 
proceeded), ‘that quite apart from 
the differing views which we have 
taken on this measure, every man 
will feel that at the introduction of 
this new period it is a solemn duty 
for each of us, in his sphere, to 
labour to accomplish his own pro- 
phecies if they have been sanguine, 
and to defeat his own predictions if 
they have been gloomy and un- 
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favourable. And, moreover, I am 
confident that this will be the spirit 
in which this measure will be 
ushered into the world.’ 

We are not quite so confident on 
this score. Butler epitomised a 
common feeling in the couplet :— 


Would rather that the man should die, 
Than his prediction prove a lie. 


and there is one class or faction, at 
all events, who will not labour to 
defeat their own predictions. The 
Irish Protestants are furious at the 
compromise. Their leading organ, 
the Evening Mail, speaks thus of it 
in an article headed Sold: 

‘At the time when the late 
Ministry inaugurated the fatal 
attack upon the Irish Church by 
Lord Mayo’s notorious speech, a 
sarcastic member of the present 
Cabinet—himself no mean judge of 
the negative value of a journeyman 
politician’s honour—was heard to 
remark, ‘ Well, I thought if there 
was anything Cairns would not 
sell, it was the Irish Church.” Our 
readers will see in our Parliament- 
ary report this morning abundant 
proof that Cairns has sold the 
Church, and the Peers, independent 
and Conservative who are friends 
of the Church; and, we most sin- 
cerely hope and believe, has thrown 
himself into the bargain.’ 

What else did they expect? A 
Tory leader is simply labouring in 
his vocation when he sells his 
party. Have they already forgotten 
how they were sold by Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli the other day for 
two years of place and pay? They 
might as well complain of an auc- 
tioneer for knocking down a lot. 
The dupes who complain of this 
inevitable consummation might be 
addressed like the tools of the con- 
spiracy in ‘Cato’ :— 

When such slaves presume 

To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds 

They’re thrown neglected by. 


Can any one doubt that, if Lord 
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Cairns and Mr. Disraeli had suc. 
ceeded in upsetting Mr. Gladstone 
by throwing out the Bill, their first 
step on succeeding him would have 
been to pass it, as they passed the 
Reform Bill, in a harsher and more 
trenchant form, without limitation 
or reserve ? 

In the same article we find :— 
‘The political result. of the con- 
temptible transaction of yester- 
day we hail with entire satisfaction. 
It puts an end, we trust for ever, to 
the delusion under which the Pro- 
testants of Ireland have now for 
more than seventy years allowed 
themselves to be dragged at the 
tail of an English Tory and Jacobite 
faction. The natural alliance of 
the English settlers in this country 
was ever with the Whigs of Eng- 
land. From the epoch of the 
Great Rebellion, through the Great 
Revolution, through the short inde- 
pendent life of Ireland from ’82 
down to the Union, it subsisted. 
The new and fatal league then 
formed with the Tories of England 
was ever disastrous to Ireland as a 
nation—to Protestant Ireland as an 
English military colony. It is now, 
we trust, broken, never to be re- 
newed.’ 

This readiness to transfer them- 
selves, their rotten cause, and their 
grievances to the Whigs (when 
they can find them) is quite in the 
regular mock-heroic vein : 

Begone, cares, doubts, and fears, 
I make you all a present to the winds; 
And if the winds reject you, try the waves, 


Should the laity refuse to come 
forward—thereby saving their pock- 
ets whilst they verify their predic- 
tions—should episcopacy die out in 
Treland, leaving the Presbyterians 
the sole support of Protestantism, 
this would prove to our minds, not 
the evil tendency, but the justice 
and expediency of the measure. Jt 
would prove that the Irish Church 
was a mere political institution 
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which had never taken root in the 
hearts of any portion of the people 
—a forced product that had never 
become acclimatised; that it has 
hitherto been followed less for the 
mild religion it tanght than for the 
insulting ascendency it typified and 
upheld. At the same time, we are 
content to conclude with Mr. Glad- 
stone :—‘ To the Roman Catholics 
by this Bill we offer nothing but 
that which we believe to be their 
strictest due. With the Presbyterian 
community we have endeavoured to 
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deal on principles of equal justice. 
To the Church that is now dis- 
established, and towards which not 
one of us can ever feel a sentiment 
other than that of earnest good- 
will—to the Church now disestab- 
lished we simply record our wish 
and prayer that there may be 
developed in her, according to her 
means, those masculine qualities by 
which a great crisis can be met. 
And we bid her God-speed on her 
new career.’ 





